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PLAN OF BOOK III. 


T has been already assumed without proof, that virtue implies 
purpose (Zth. II. iv. 3, I. v. 4, I. vi. 15), and therefore of course 
will and freedom. Before proceeding to the analysis of particular 
virtues, Aristotle begins by examining the generic conception of the 
Voluntary, with a view chiefly to the comprehension of its species, 
Purpose. 
‘The first five Chapters of Book III. are accordingly devoted to 
this subject, and stand so much apart from what goes before and 
after, that some have been led to the conclusion that they were 
written as a separate treatise (see Essay I. p.10). That several 
parts of these chapters are unnecessarily repeated in Book V. c. xiii., 
and that certain points in them do not agree with the psychology of 
Books VI. and VII, is no argument against the present chapters 
having formed part of Aristotle’s original draft and conception of his 
Ethics, but only tends to show that Books V. VI. VII. were written 
later. It is more to the purpose to notice that in Chapter V. § 10, 
there is an apparent ignoring of the whole discussion upon the for- 
mation of moral states which occupies the commencement of Book II., 
and that no allusion occurs to ‘the mean’ or to ‘happiness.’ On the 
other hand, while we must attribute a sort of completeness in itself 
and a sort of isolation to the account of the Voluntary, we must also 
acknowledge that there is at all events great skill shown in the way 
in which it is worked into the general ethical treatise by §§ 21, 22 
of the fifth chapter. And on the whole these chapters bear out the 
theory which seems most natural with regard to the composition of 
the Ethics (see Essay I. pp. 42, 43), as they both exhibit to some 
degree the characteristics of a separate treatise, and also appear to 
have been written in reference to the preconceived plan of the 
entire work, ‘The contents of these chapters are as follows : — 
B2 


1V PLAN OF BOOK III. 


(1.) The general definition of the Voluntary. Ch. I. 

(2.) The special account of Purpose, that it is distinct from desire, 
wish, opinion; its relation to the process of deliberation. Ch.IJ.—III. 

(3.) Some consideration of the question whether Wish is for the 
absolute or the apparent good. Ch. IV. 

(4.) An attack upon the position that while virtue is free, vice is 
involuntary. Ch. V. 

The remainder of the book is occupied with a discussion of the 
two first virtues upon Aristotle’s list—courage and temperance. 
With regard to courage the following heads are treated of: — 
(1.) Its proper objects; Ch. VI. (2.) That it is a mean; Ch. VII. 
(3.) That true courage is to be distinguished from five spurious 
kinds of courage; Ch. VIII. (4.) That it is particularly related to 
pain, and implies making great sacrifices for the sake of what is 
noble; Ch. IX. The objects and the nature of temperance are 
treated of in Chapters X. and XI. And the book ends with two 
remarks on intemperance: (1.) that it is more voluntary than 
cowardice; and, (2.) that its character is shown in its etymology; 
Ch. XI. i 
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I. 1—2 Tis dperijs 5)—Koddcers] 
‘Virtue then being concerned with 
feelings and actions; and praise and 
blame being bestowed on those which 
are yoluntary, while pardon and 
sometimes even pity are conceded to 
the involuntary, it is surely necessary 
for those who treat of virtue to define 
the voluntary and involuntary; and 
moreover this will be useful for legis- 
lators with a view to their rewards 
and punishments.’ In the Eudemian 
Ethics, which contain generally speak- 
ing a reproduction of these Ethics, for 
the most part compressed, but also 
occasionally expanded and supple- 
mented, we find (Zth. Eud., u. vi.) 
a more definite and reasoned state- 
ment of the voluntariness of virtue 
and vice, which is by far the best and 
most ingenious part of the books that 
certainly belong to Eudemus. His 
reasoning is briefly as follows :—All 
ovoia are apxal, and tend to reproduce 
themselves ; and only those épyaif are 
properly so called («épiu) which are 
primary causes of motion, as is espe- 
cially the case with regard to immu- 
table motions, whose cause is doubtless 
God. Mathematical dpyai are called 





so only by analogy, not being causes 
of motion. We have hitherto only 
mentioned necessary consequences : 
but there are many things which may 
happen or may not, and whose causes 
therefore must be, like themselves, 
contingent. All human actions being 
contingent, it is obvious that man is 
a contingent cause, and that the reason 
of the contingency in his actions is 
his ability to will one way or the other, 
as is farther manifest from our praise ~ 


_or blame of actions. A deeper ground 


than that which Aristotle has taken 
might surely have been found for the 
position that morality implies freedom. 
But though philosophy even before 
Aristotle had dealt to some extent 
with the ideas of necessity and free- 
dom, it remained for the Stoics to 
open the question more decisively; 
and (for reasons elsewhere given) this 
is one main point in which modern 
systems may claim an advantage over 
the ancient ones (see Essay VII.). It is 
plain that the discussion of free-will 
in this place is never metaphysical, 
and rarely even psychological. An 
appeal to language and common 
opinions sums up nearly the whole. 
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The scope of the argument is limited 
to a political, as distinguished from a 
theological point of view (dvayxatoy 
Tots wepl dpeTis emioKoToveL, Xphoiwov 
Se kal trois vowoberovcr). _ 

3 done? 5t—yivdueva] ‘ Now those 
acts seem to be involuntary which are 
done under compulsion or through 
ignorance.’ In asking what is the 
Voluntary, Aristotle does not pursue 
a speculative method of inquiry. Such 
a method might have commenced with 
the deep-lying ideas of personality 
and consciousness, of the individuality 
of the subject, &c. But he is content 
with defining the voluntary by a con- 
trast to the common notions (doxe?) of 
what constitutes an involuntary act. 
It might be said that this is giving a 


merely negative conception of freedom. , 


But in fact the conception given is 
positive, only the analysis of it is not 
pushed very far. The voluntariness 
of an act Aristotle represents to be 
constituted in this—that the actor is 
in every case the apx%, or cause of his 
actions, except in cases of compulsion, 
where there really is a superior épxh 
(Kant’s ‘heteronomy’), or of ignor- 
ance, where he does not know what 
his action is, and can only be held to 
be the cause of what he meant to do. 
In what sense and how the individual 
is an dpxf, is the point where Ari- 
stotle stops short in the inquiry. 
Biaov 5¢—dvyres] ‘That is com- 
pulsory, whose cause is external to 





the agent, and is of such a nature 
that the agent (or patient) contributes 
nothing towards it; as, for instance, 
if a wind were to carry you to any 
place, or men in whose power you are,’ 
‘Apxf seems here equivalent to épxy 
kwhoews, the efficient cause, Ari- 
stotle attributes spontaneity so de- 
cisively to the individual act, that he 
confines the term compulsion as only 
applicable to cases of absolute physical 
force, where a man’s limbs are moved 
or his body transported, as if he 
were inanimate, by some external 
power. The compulsion of threats, 
fear, and such like, he will not call 
compulsion without qualification, be- 
cause still the individual acts under 
it. He has already spoken of the life 
of money-making as being Blaids tis, 
‘in a sort compulsory’ (Z7h. 1. v. 8). 
With 6 mpdrrev 7} 6 rdoxwy cf. v. viii. 
3: TOAAG yap Trav dice drapxdvTev 
eiddres nad mpdrrouey Kal mdoxomev— 
olov 1d ynpay 7h} amobvhoKew. 

4—9 The cause of the act must be 
entirely from without, for in some 
cases men are forced, not to an act, 
but to an alternative. They may do 
what is grievous for the fear of what 
is worse. Such acts, then, are of a 
mixed character, partaking of the 
‘nature both of voluntariness and 
involuntariness. Relatively to the 
moment, they come from the choice 
and will of the individual. Ab- 
stractedly and in themselves they 
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are contrary to the will. But as 
every act aims at something in refer- 
ence to the particular moment, and 
is thus entirely dependent on it, so 
these must be judged as acts done and 
chosen voluntarily, and according to 
circumstances must obtain blame or 
praise. There seems to be four cases 
which Aristotle conceives as possible: 
(1) Praise is deserved where pain or 
degradation is endured for the sake of 
some great and noble end; (2) but 
blame, where what is degrading is 
endured without a sufficiently great 
and noble end. (3) Pardon is con- 
eeded where human nature succumbs, 
under great extremities, to do what is 
not right; (4) except the action be 
such as no extremities ought to bring 
a man to consent to, in which case 
pardon is withheld. In these dis- 
tinctions we may recognise a practical 
and political wisdom such as might 
be found in the speeches of Thucy- 
dides, but the discussion does not rise 
to the level of philosophy. 

6 puxral—ovde] ‘Now it may be 
said that such actions are of a mixed 
character, but they are more like 
voluntary actions, for they are chosen 
at the particular moment when they 
are done, and the moral character of 
an action depends on the circum- 
stance of the moment; hence also the 
terms ‘voluntary’ and ‘involuntary’ 
must be predicated in reference to 
the moment when a person is acting. 


Now, in the supposed case (év rorabras | 


mpdtect), the individual acts volun- 





tarily; for the efficient cause of the 
mevement of the accessory limbs is 
in himself, and where the cause is ina 
person, it rests with him to act or not. 
Therefore such things are voluntary, 
though abstractedly perhaps, involun- 
tary, for in.themselvyes no one would 
choose any of such things as these.’ 
7d 5 réAos ris mpdtews] The phrase 
is general, not referring only to the 
eases under dispute, but to action 
universally. In this sense we may 
translate tijs mpdtews ‘of an action.’ 
TéAos is used here in a peculiar sense 
to denote the ‘moral character of an 
action.” This sense arises out of a 
combination of associations, ‘final 
cause,’ and ‘ motive,’ being combined 
with ‘ end-in-itself” ‘ perfection,’ 
‘completeness.’ A precisely similar 
use of the word occurs, Eth. m1. vii. 
6: Té&Aos 58 mdons évepyeias—épilera 
yap Exastov 7G TéAet- (on which see 
note). The Paraphrast treats the 
present passage as if the réAos of an 
action were different from the volun- 
tariness of an action; and as if the 
argument were, ‘because the character 
of an action as good or bad is judged 
in reference to the mind of the actor 
at the moment of action, so also must 
the voluntariness of an action be 
judged.’ *Eme) nal rd éxdorns rpdicws 
Tédos Kata Toy Kaipdy abrijs éori, Kad 
&xd Tod Kaipov  ayabby 4 movnpdy 
ylverar’ Sore Kal rd Exotcwov, HR Td 
dxototov, kara Toy Kapoy bre mpdtrerat, 
(nrnréov. Of course the interpreta- 
tion of Muretus is wrong which ate 
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stotle’s principle, that the body is the 
means to the life, mind, or soul, 
which is the end, Cf. De An. u. i, 6: 
Wuxh cori evredéxeia | TPOTN Thparos 
puoixod Suvduer (why Exovros, Towdro 
5é, d bv 7H dpyavndy. De Part. An. 


butes a merely popular and un-Aris- 
totelian sense to téAos ‘ actio—termi- 
natur eo ipso tempore quo agimus,’ 
8re mpdrre:] .The omission of tis, 
especially after. conjunctions like éi, 
8re, &c., is common in Aristotle, 


though not peculiar to him, Cf. Eth. 
Im. ix. 5: wAhy ep b8c00v Tod TéXoUS 
epamrerat. Pol. vu. xiii. 8: &omep 
ei rou KidaplCey Aaumpy Kal KaA@s 
aitlpro Thy Avpay wcidAov THs TEXTS. 

7a opyavixd wépn| The ‘subservient,’ 
or ‘instrumental’ limbs, The modern 
word ‘organised,’-which has grown out 
of the Aristotelian conception of ép- 
yavikoy gGua, does not exactly repre- 
sent it. ‘ Organisation’ implies mul- 
teity in unity, the co-existence and 
interjunction of physical parts under 
a law of life. But in dépyavucds 
originally nothing more was implied 
than ‘that which is, fitly framed as 
an instrument,’—according to Ari- 





I. i. 41: 08rws Kal érel 7d cOua bpyavoy 
(€vend tiwos yap Exactov ray poplwr, 
duolws 5& nal 7rd BArov), avdynn tipo 
tovovel elvor Kat ex’ rowwvd) «i exeive 
fora, : 

8 Kal yap tov EvpimlSov—pnrpo- 
krovijgat] ‘For the things which com- 
pelled the Alemzon of Euripides to 
kill his mother appear absurd, 7. ¢, 
the curses threatened by Amphiaraus, 
who, when departing for Thebes, 
enjoined his son to put Eriphyle 
to death. Aspasius preserves the 
lines :— , 


MdAuora pev wo eniip’ emianhiyas marhp, 
87 Gpuar’ cicéBauvev eis OfBas idy, 
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10 mota & dyt) rolwv aiperéoy, ov 
fd¢d.ov darodo0tver| There is something 
careless about the composition here, 
as these words repeat what has been 
already said in the preceding section. 
“Eott 5& xademby évlore Siaxpivos moiov 
aytt rolov aiperéor. 

11—12 In these sections Aristotle 
guards his definition against a possible 
misconception. Having defined the 
compulsory to be that whose cause is 
external, he disallows the supposition 
that the two great inducements to all 
action, the pleasant and the noble, 
because external to us; make the 
actions they induce compulsory. His 
arguments aguinst this supposition are: 
(1) It would make all action com- 
pulsory, and thus imply more than 
any one would wish to support. (2) 
Compulsory actions are painful; those 
done for the pleasant or the noble are 
pleasurable. (3) It leaves out of ac- 
count the internal susceptibility of the 
agent (abroy eb@hparoy byta), 

VOL, II. 


His 





Cc 


own definition, then, is sufficiently 
qualified by the addition of the words, 
‘the person under compulsion in no- 
wise consenting’ (undév cvpBarrouévou 
Tov Biacbevros). 

7a Hdéa Kal ra Kardd] Aspasius 
reads ra 7déa nal Ta Avanpd. The 
commentators Victorius, Muretus, 
Giphanius, and Zell, get over the 
difficulty by taking r& xaAd to mean 
‘non honesta, sed formosa, pulchra, 
It is plain, however, that the same 


. classification of inducements is here 


referred to as that given Eth, 1. iii. 
7, the cuupépoy being a means either 
to the 730 or the KaAdy, The xaddvis 
in short ‘the noble,’ or ‘the good, 
viewed as morally beautiful.’ A con- 
cise definition of itis given in Rhet. 
I. ix, 3: KaAby pev ody éotiv, d by BP 
aitd alperdy dv emawerdy 7, H 8 bv 
&yabby dv 750 7, Bri &yabdv. It is 
used in the present passage not at all 
emphatically, but simply to denote 
that form of inducement which con- 
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sists in our wishing to do a thing 
because it isright. A little examina- 
tion shows that the writing here is 
vague, for presently it is said to be 
absurd to assign the cause of the good 
things to oneself, and of the bad 
things to pleasure (airsaéo@a:—réay 
bev Kad@v éautév, trav 8 aicxpay Ta 
75éa) ; whereas consistently the ‘good 
things’ would have been assigned to 
‘the good’ as an external cause by 
those who maintained the position, « 
6é tis TX HSéa x.7.A. Also would 
Aristotle say that what is done 5:4 7d 
kaddy, is always done pel 7doris? 
This goes strangely against Eth, m1. 
ix. 4—5, where the higher satisfaction 


of the caddy is represented as pur- — 


chased by great pain. There is a 
vagueness also in the use of Bla, 
which first stands for that which 
compels, and secondly for that which 
is compelled. The principle, how- 
ever, is well brought out, that the 
objective inducement to an action 
cannot be separated from the sub- 
jective apprehension of this in the 
will. 

13 70 88 BY &yvorav—Fxew Wror] 
‘Now that which is done through 
ignorance is always non-voluntary, 
but it is involuntary only when 
followed by pain, and when it is a 
matter of regret. For he who has 
done something through ignorance, 





but without feeling any dislike at the 
action, has not, it is true, acted 
voluntarily, inasmuch as he did not 
know he was doing it, but, on the 
other hand, not involuntarily, since 
he is not sorry. With regard, there- 
fore, to actions done through ignor- 
ance we may say that he who repents 
has been an involuntary agent, while 
him who does not repent we may 
distinguish as having been a non- 
voluntary one; for where there is a 
real difference, it is proper to have a 
distinctive name.’ Aristotle begins 
the discussion of ignorance as modify- 
ing volition by this refined distinction, 
that an action may be done through 
ignorance, and yet not against the will. 
It may in short be neither with the 
will nor against it. He then goes on 
to consider the precise meaning of 3? 
&yvouy. 

14—16 €repoyv 8 oixe—dxovolws 
mpdrre:} ‘There seems to be a farther 
difference between acting through 
ignorance and doing a thing in ignor- 
ance. Common opinion pronounces 
that the drunken or the angry man 
acts not through ignorance, but in 
consequence of drunkenness or anger, 
and yet that he does not act wittingly, 
but in ignorance. Without doubt 
every depraved man is-in ignorance of 
what he ought to do, and of that from 
which he ought to refrain, and it is 


, 
: 
‘ 
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in consequence of this error that men 
become unjust, or bad generally. 
But the term involuntary is not meant 
to cover ignorance of man’s true in- 
terest. Ignorance which affects moral 
choice, and ignorance of the universal, 
are the causes, not of involuntary 
action, but of wickedness, and it is 
precisely for this ignorance that wicked 
men are blamed. The ignorance 
which causes involuntary action is 
ignorance of particulars, which are 
the circumstances and the objects of 
actions. With regard to these parti- 
culars, pity and pardon may be proper, 
for the man who acts in ignorance of 
some particular is an involuntary 
agent.’ The connexion of this some- 
what compressed passage is as follows. 


An act is involuntary when caused- 


by ignorance. But ignorance cannot 
be said to be the cause of an act if 
the individual be himself the cause of 
the ignorance. In that case ignorance 
rather accompanies the act (ayvodv 
mpdrre:) than causes it (8° &yvoiy 
mpdtre:). Wesee this (1)in instances 
of temporary oblivion, as from anger, 
or wine; (2) in those of a standing 
moral ignorance or oblivion («ef tis 
dyvoet Td cuupepov—} ev TH mpoaupécer 
&yvoia—7 Kabdrov &yvo). The only 
ignorance, then, which is purely ex- 
ternal to the agent, so as to take 
away from him the responsibility of 
the act, is some chance mistake with 
regard tothe particular facts of the 
ease. A great deal of trouble has 
been expended upon the endeavour to 
distinguish and explain the various 
terms, dyvootyra mpdtreiw— ayvoeiy 7d 
cunpepov—n ev TH Mpompécer &yvora— 
h Ka0drov tyvow. But a closer 


examination shows that these different _ 


terms are not opposed to each other, 





but rather are all different ways for 
expressing the same thing, being op- 
posed to the 7 Ka@ Exacta, é ois 7 
mpatis. This is the way in which the 
Paraphrast understands the passage, 
for he renders it: Ai 8) Toatra 
mpates ovk cioly axotvoor yap ev TH 
mpoapere &yvoiw, ris éotly aitia Tay 
KaKi@y, ovk tot aitia tod dxouclov, 
GAAG Tis woxOnpias. Od yap Td KaBdAov 


*mepl THs méOns a&yvoeiv bre mrovnpoy, 


atriov yivetat Tod a&Kovelov, GAAG Td 
&yvojom pepikas thyde thy pebodor" 
oiov, pépe eimety, ove eiddra wéxpt wécou 
mdévras vt webvery. Aristotle strictly 
confines ignorance, as a cause of in- 
voluntary action, to mistakes about 
particulars. Before proceeding to this 
particular ignorance, he separates from 
it that kind of ignorance which is 
faulty, because caused by the agent 
himself. Of this there are two kinds, 
the temporary, as for instance that 
caused by intoxication, and the per- 
manent, such as that caused by any 
vicious habit. ‘Ignorance of the uni- 
versal’ is not different from ‘ignorance 
of our real interest,’ but serves to 
point the antithesis of ‘ignorance of 
the particular’: nor is it opposed to 
ignorance as shown in wrong moral 
choice, but to ignorance of external 
facts. It goes to constitute ignorance 
in the purpose, for in every moral act 
there is a universal conception, as well 
as a particular application of this. 
But Aristotle does not here enter upon 
the psychology of the subject, as is 
afterwards done, Eth. vu. iii. The word 
oupdépoy is used, Politics, 1. ii. 11, to 
include and denote all kinds of good, 6 
5& Adyos él Tq Sndrodv €or) rd cvudéepov 
kat To BAaBepdv, Sore kal 7d Sikacoy 
kal 7d &tKov. 

- 14 did tt Trav eipnuévwy] Some refer 
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this to § 11, Ta 75éa Kad Ta Kadd, but 
it appears simply to mean ‘not from 
ignorance, but from one of the things 
now specified,’ (¢ e. drunkenness or 
anger). Cf 1. iii, 11, Tov eipnuévoy 
tpérov, which refers to the passage 
immediately preceding, 

16—17 The particulars connected 
with an action are as follows. (1) 
The person doing it, about which 
ignorance is impossible to the doer. 
(2) The thing done, which may not 
be known, eg., Aischylus did not 
know he was revealing the mysteries. 
(3) The thing or person made the 
object of the action (wept rl # & 
tiv), e.g., Merope did not know it was 
her son. (4) The instrument, e¢.g., 
one might fancy one’s spear had a 
button on it. (§) The purpose, or 

. tendency of the act (&vexa rivos), ¢.9., 
one wishing to preserve might kill. 





(6) The manner (7s), ¢.g. one might 
strike harder than one wished. 

domep AicxtAos Ta pvotud| Re- 
ferring to the well-known story that 
ZEschylus was summoned before the 
Areopagus on the charge of having 
revealed the mysteries, against which 
charge he pleaded that he had never 
himself been initiated. 

aéomep 7) Mepdrn| This same incident 
is alluded to by Aristotle in the Poetics, 
¢. xiv. 19: Kpdrioroy 5¢ 7d TeAevraiov, 
(é.e. Tov uéAAOVTA Toreiy Te TaY dynKe- 
orev 8° ayvowy, dvaryveploa mpl 
moijoa), Aéyw bt oioy év TE Kpeohdvrn 
h Mepérn péddce tov viby dmonrelvev, 
dmonrelver 58 ob, GAN aveyvapicer. 

kal Seita: BovAduevos, domep of &xpo- 
xeipiCouevor, mardtaev &] ‘And 
wishing to show the way, as those do 
who box with the open hand, a man 
might give another a blow.’ Aspasius 
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explains dxpoxe:piCecOc thus: gore rd 
muKTevey 7) TayKkparidCew mpds Erepor. 
avev cupmdrokis Hf bAws Axpas Tats 
XEpal per GAATAwY yuurdlecOau, Ze, it 
is what we call ‘ sparring.’ This same 
phrase deita: BovAduevos was applied 
before to ‘the man who was showing 
the catapult, and was given as an 
instance of one being ignorant of the 
nature of his act. Here it is an 
instance of ignorance of the tendency 
of an act. The different kinds of 
ignorance are not very distinct from 
one another. 

18 wept mdyra 54—€vexa] ‘Igno- 
rance then being concerned with all 
these circumstances of the action, he 
that was ignorant of some one of these 
is held (Sone?) to have acted inyo- 
luntarily, and especially (if ignorant) 
with regard to the most important; 
and the most important seem to be 
the objects of the action and the 


tendency of it.’ The words éy ofs are 





used at the beginning of the section in 
a general sense, as before(§ 15); after- 
wards they correspond with mepi ri nat 
év tiv. (§ 16). There is an awkward- 
ness about of €vexa. A person knows 
with what end or view he is acting 
(and this is what 06 €vexa legitimately 
expresses). But he is mistaken about 
the means which he uses. Hence 
wishing to produce one result he pro- 
duces another. But what he mistakes, 
is not the end (of €vexa) but the means 
(7& mpds 7d TéAXos). The phrase here 
would imply that an action had an end, 
oraim of its own (ot €vexa) independent 
of the doer,—in other words a ten- 
dency, of which therefore the doer 
might be ignorant. 

20-27 Having separated off the 
involuntary in its two forms of com- 
pulsion and mistake, there remains to 
us the conception of the voluntary, as 
that whose cause is in an agent know- 
ing the circumstances of the action. 
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This definition requires justification, 
owing to a false notion (od Kadd@s 
Aéyerat) that acts done from anger 
or desire (which are‘ in the agent’) are 
involuntary. This notion is refuted 
by the following arguments: (1) It 
would prove too much, and would 
make all the actions of brutes and of 
children involuntary. (2) Some acts 
prompted by desire or anger are right 
and good. We must either call these 
involuntary, or say that, while these are 
voluntary, bad acts similarly prompted 
areinvoluntary. Either supposition is 
absurd. (3) There is a feeling of 
obligation (57), attaching sometimes to 
these emotions; we ought to desire 
some things and be angry at some, 
This feeling of ‘ought’ implies free- 
dom. (4) Acts prompted by desire 
are pleasant ; involuntary acts, pain- 
ful. (5) We have as strong a feeling 
about errors of passion, as about errors 
of reason, that they are to be eschewed 
(pevxtd). The passions are as much 
part of the man as the reason, there- 
fore acts prompted by them are acts of 
the man. 

The polemic in these arguments does 
not seem to be directed against any 
philosophical school, but rather against 
a popular error. Aristotle does not 
deal with the maintainers of the 
doctrine of necessity as a whole, but 
only with those who, allowing that 
half our actions are free, would argue 
that the other half are not free. Such 
reasoners are comparatively easy to 
answer. The most important argu- 
ment adduced by Aristotle is the third, 
where he implies that the idea of 


‘ 





freedom is contained in that of duty. 
He does not draw out this principle, 
nor could he have done so without 
anticipating the philosophy. of later 
times. The last argument seems to 
come to this, that you cannot separate 
a man from his passions, or say the 
reason is the man’s self and the 
passions not. Elsewhere Aristotle 
says 6 vots avrds Exaoros. And in 
truth the relation of a man’s de- 
sires to his individuality might be 
more deeply investigated than is here 
done. 

geveTa pry yap tudw] This seems 
a counterpart to the former argu- 
ment, &romoy tows Td axovow pdvar 
dv Sei dpéyecda. The passions are 
proved to be voluntary on account of 
the feeling of reprehension we have 
for errors of passion. On the em- 
phatie opposition between everdv 
and aiperdy, cf. Eth, x. ii. 5. 


II. Having given a_ generic 
account of the voluntary, Aristotle 
proceeds to examine the special 
form of it which he calls mpoatpeois, 
This does not mean the will as a 
whole (for which indeed, Aristotle 
has no one name), but a par- 
ticular exhibition of it, namely, a 
conscious, determinate act of the 
will. ‘Purpose’ or ‘determination’ 
is perhaps the nearest word in our 
language, but in fact no word exactly 
corresponds. The contrasts and dis- 
tinctions made in this chapter might 
at first seem unnecessary, until we. 
observe that Aristotle is himself 
founding a new psychology. The 
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word mpoalpecis only once occurs in 
Plato, and then not in its present 
psychological sense, but merely de- 
noting ‘selection’ or ‘choice.’ Par- 
menides, p. 143 B: Th obv ; édy mpoedw- 
peda abray etre BovrAer Thy ovoiay Kar 
7d €repov etre Thy ovclay Kal Td Ev ere 
7d év Kal Td érepor, dp’ obn evéxdoty TH 
mpoaipéoer mpocpovucdd tive & opbas 
Zxer KaAretcOat auporépw; It is true 
that the verb mpoatpeto@u is of fre- 
quent occurrence in Plato, but gene- 
rally in the sense of ‘selecting’ or 
‘preferring, and not ‘ purposing’ or 
‘determining.’ As in other cases, 
then, Aristotle takes up a floating 
term from common language, and 
gives it scientific definiteness, so that 
it becomes henceforth a psychological 
formula. His account of mpoatpeois 
in the present chapter is, that it is 
a species of the voluntary (éxodc.oy 
bev galvera, ov Tavtov 5é, GAN em 
mAéov Tb Exodc.oyv), and that it differs 
from anger, desire, wish, and any 
form of opinion. (1) It differs from 
desire or anger as not being shared 
by irrational creatures, as being often 
opposed to desire, &e. (2) It is still 
less like anger than like desire, anger 
excluding the notion of purpose or 
deliberate choice (fjKioTa yap Ta Bid 
Ouudy Kara mpoalpecw civat Sore). 
(3) It is not wish, because we often 
wish for what is impossible, or beyond 
our control, and because, speaking gene- 





rally, wish is of the end, whereas pur- 
pose is of the means, and restricts itself 
to what is in our power. (4) Nor is it 
opinion, which may be about anything, 
the eternal or the impossible, and 
which is characterised as true or false, 
not, like purpose, as good or bad. 
Nor is it opinion on matters of action. 
For opinion on good and evil does not 
constitute the moral character in the 
way that purpose does; again, the 
use of these terms in common lan- 
guage points out a difference between 
purpose and opinion. 

Purpose then, being a species of the 
voluntary, implies also intellect (uer& 
Adyou Kat Siavolas) and deliberation. 
It is a deliberate desire of what is 
within our own power (BovAevtixy- 
dpetis tov ep? juiv, Eth. mn. iii. 19). 

I oixeidratoy yap—mpdtewy] ‘For 
it seems most closely bound up with 
virtue, and to be a better criterion of 
moral character than even actions.’ 
Cf. Hth. x. viii. 5: dudioBnretra: 5& 
méTEpOy KUpLmTEpoy THs apeTis 7 mpoat- 
peas } ai mpdters, ds ev audoiv otons. 
The importance of this position as a 
ground-work for the whole doctrine 
of morality must be estimated by the 
advance which is made in it beyond 
what Plato had arrived at. 

3 of 8& Aéyorres] There is a ten- 
dency in Plato to merge the distine- 
tions of will and reason: whether 
some of his school are here alluded 
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to, or whether it is a merely popular 
confusion of terms that Aristotle 
attacks, is not clear. 

5 Kal mpoapéce py emOuula 
évaytiodra, emibuule 8 eribuula od] 
It might be said that desires are 
really contrary to each other, and 
contradict each other as much as 


ofoy &@avaclas] ‘But wish is for im- 
possibilities, as, for instance, immor- 
tality.’ This is not a passage that 
ean be cited as an indication of 
Aristotle’s opinion with regard to a 
future life. *Aé@avacia here means 
‘exemption from death,’ and does not 
touch the question as to the imperish- 


purpose contradicts any desire, ¢g., 
the desire for money is thwarted by 
that for pleasure. But the psychology 
is not very explicit here, and Ari- 
stotle seems to imply, without de- 
finitely expressing it, that in the 
moral will there is an element con- 
tradicting the desires in a manner 
different from that in which one 
desire interferes with another. 

7 BovAnos 8 éort tay advvdrwr, 





ability of the soul. It seems to haye 
been a stock instance of an impos- 
sible wish. Dr. Cardwell quotes 
Xenophon’s Symposium (1. § 15): obre 
yap eywye orovddom by Buvaluny 
baAAor, Hrep &bdvaros -yevérOat, ‘ 
11-13 dA@s uty oby—toper] ‘ Now 
that purpose is identical with opinion 
as a whole, perhaps no one muintains 
at all. But neither is it identical 
with any special kind of opinion. 
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For in purposing what is good or bad | again be reacted on by it;’ but the 
our moral character consists,—not in | question is, are they identical? 
opining it. And we purpose to take 12—13 The arguments in these 
or ayoid, or something of the kind, | sections consist in an appeal to lan- 
but we opine what a thing is, or for | guage—we cannot speak of ‘opining 
whom it is good, or how; but we do | to take,’ &c. 
not exactly opine to take or avoid. HGdAov 7 TG bp0Gs] *H is of course 4 
And while purpose is praised rather | not connected with wa@AdAov. It simply | 
by the epithets, “ of the right object,” | means ‘or.’ *Opéés, which should 
or “rightly,” opinion is praised by the properly go with a verb, seems used 
epithet “truly.” And we purpose on | because the verb mpompeio@a: was 
the one hand things that we know for | much commoner before Aristotle than 
certain to be good, but we opine what | the abstract form mpoalpeois. "Opey 
we do not exactly know for certain.’ is applied to dpetis (the element of 
obdé T1v1] i.e. purpose is not identical | desire in mpoalpeois), Eth. vi. ii. 2. 
with an opinion as to moral matters. 
The first argument to prove this is cha- III. Since Purpose implies delibe- 
racteristie of Aristotle as opposed to | ration, this latter is now analysed, and 
Plato. He says, ‘our moral character | an account is given, first of its object, 
does not consist in ouropinionson good | secondly of its mode of operation. 
and evil, but in the deliberate acts of | The object of deliberation is -deter- 
our will.’ This is guarded afterwards | mined by an exhaustive process. All 
by the limitation (§ 15) that ‘opinion | things are either eternal, or mutable ; 
may go to form purpose, and may | we do not deliberate about things 
vol. Il. D 
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eternal. Of things mutable, we do 
not deliberate about those things 
which are regulated by necessity, by 
nature, or by chance. Hence it 
remains that we deliberate about 
mutable things within the power of 
man, and not about all such, but 
about those within our own power, 
and not about ends, but about means, 
and where there is room for question. 
The mode of operation in deliberating 
is a kind of analysis. Assuming as 
desirable some end, we first ask what 
means will immediately produce this 
end, what again will produce that 
means, and so on till we have brought 
the last link of ‘the chain of causation 
to ourselves, when we commence 
acting at once, ‘the last step in the 
analysis being the first in the pro- 
ductive process. If any step occurs 
which is on the one hand necessary 
for the given end, and on the other 
hand unattainable by us, the chain 
cannot be completed ; the deliberation 
is relinquished. But if all the steps 
are feasible, ‘that which was indefinite 
before at once becomes definite, and 
purpose succeeds deliberation. A dis- 
cussion of the nature of edBovAla as 
related to ppéynots occurs Eth, vi. ix., 
but is evidently written quite inde- 
pendently of the present chapter, on 
which it improves by employing the 
formula of the moral syllogism, and 
by inquiring after the faculty which 





perceives ends. We might have ex- 
pected Aristotle to say that in the 
deliberation which precedes an action 
some account should always be taken 
of the right or wrong of the action. 
But here the only question is repre- 
sented to be, how a given end is to be 
obtained ? What action will serve as a 
means to it? Hence while the present 
discussion must be considered a subtle 
piece of elementary psychology, and of 
great merit in the infancy of thescience, 
on the other hand it seems incomplete 
as regards the theory of morals. 

3—5 wepl 5 ray didlwv—eipécews] 
‘No man deliberates about eternal 
things, such as the universe, or the 
incommensurability of the diagonal 
and the side in a square; nor indeed 
about things in motion, if the motion 
takes place invariably in thé same 
way, whether of necessity, or by 
nature, or from any other cause, as in 
the ‘instance of the solstices and the 
risings ‘of the sun: nor about things 
entirely variable, like droughts and 
rains: nor about matter of chance, 
like the finding of a treasure.’ The 
opposition to 7a &idia is 7a ev ewrhoes, 
The more exhaustive division of 
objects would have been that which is 
given Eth. vt. i. 6, into ra évBdexdueva 
GAdws txew and Ta ph erdexdueva. 
But there is an absence of logical 
formulz in the present book which is 
observable, The instances here given 
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of the eternal are (1) the universe, 
(z) a particular mathematical trath— 
that the diagonal of a square is in- 
commensurate with its side. That the 
universe is eternal, being uncreated, 
indestructible, and, as a whole, immu- 
table, was part of Aristotle's physical 
philosophy. Cf. de Celo 1. x. Io: 
“Nor € 7d BAov cGua cuvexés dv dre 
pey obtws bre F exelyws Siariberar Kat 
didkexdopnrat, 5 Tod SAov ciaracts 
éott kécpos Kal ovpavds, ove by 5 Kécpos 
ykyvorro Kat pbelporro, AAW’ ai Siaderes 
abtov. The above mathematical truth 
is called ‘eternal’, De Gen. An. u. 
yi. 15: éwel xal rd tplywvor Exew Svoly 
ép0ats Yoas del wal Td Thy diduerpov 
Govppetpov elvar mpos Thy mAcupay 
Gidiov. It is mentioned as one of 
those things which philosophy begins 
by wondering at, and ends by feeling 
their universal necessity. Metaphys. 
I. ii, 15: xabdwep Tay Bavpdtwy Tavrd- 
para Tois whrw Teewpnkdor Thy aitlay, 
H wept ras ToD HAlov Tpords 7 Thy Tis 
diapérpov aoupuetpiav’ Cavuacrdy yap 
elvat Boxe? waow, ef Tt TG CAaxloTe wh 
perpetrat, de7 5 cis todvavtloyv—ano- 
TedeEvT joo’ —ovdev yap by obrw bavud- 
ceey avhp yewperpixds as el yévorro 7) 
diduerpos petpnth. Two kinds of 
eternity seem here placed in juxta- 


position—one physical, the other ma- 





thematical. But eternity or necessity 
can only exist in relation to the laws 
of the mind that perceives it. There- 
fore we might say that these two 
kinds of eternity find their meeting- 
point in a metaphysiec above the 
division of the sciences. Aristotle 
however is writing od kat’ axpiBecay. 

7 atria yap—arOpérov] ‘For the 
causes of things seem to be as follows, 
nature, and necessity, and chance, and 
again reason and all that depends on 
man.’ A similar classification of 
causes is implied Eth. 1. ix. 5, vi. iv. 4. 
The relation of necessity and chance, 
as causes, to nature, forms the subject. 
of Aristotle’s Physics, Book ur. Chapters 
iv.—ix. See Essay V. pp. 221—s. 

8 «al wep_—yparréovy] ‘And on 
the one hand there is no deliberation 
about sciences that are fixed and 
complete in themselves, as for instance 
about writing—for we do not doubt — 
how we ought to write.’ The a«piBeis 
émotijpoat here meant are not the 
‘exact sciences, as we may judge 
from the instance given. *AxpiBfs 
seems equivalent to ‘fixed’ (cf. the 
note on Eth, 1. vii. 18), and émorfun 
is used in a wavering sense, almost 
equivalent to téxvn, though the words 
are immediately afterwards distin- 
guished, 
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11 ore yap—didypaupa] ‘The 
physician does not deliberate whether 
he is to cure, nor the orator whether 
he is to persuade, nor the statesman 
whether he is to ‘produce a good con- 
stitution. The end is not the subject 
of deliberation in any science. An 
end being assumed, we consider how 
and by what means it can be brought 
about; if it appear that there are 
more ways than one, we inquire which 
is the easiest and best; if it can be 
accomplished by one means alone, we 
inquire how this produces the end, 
and by what it is itself produced, 
until we come to that which as a 
cause is first, but is the last thing to 
be discovered; for such deliberation 
as we describe is like seeking the 
solution of a geometrical problem by 
analysis of the diagram.’ The process 
of deliberation is analytical, proceeding 





backwards ém rhy apxhv. It ends 
with the mp@roy atfrioy, i.e. the indi- 
vidual will. ‘Will,’ says Kant, ‘is 
that kind of causality attributed to 
living agents, in so far as they are 
possessed of reason, and freedom is 
such a property of that causality as 
enables them to originate events 
independently of foreign determining 
causes.’ That each man is, as regards 
his own acts, an originating cause not 
determined by other causes, is Ari- 


stotle’s view throughout. Kant’s de- — 


finition throws light upon this. 
Kaxeivo] Refers to évés and dia 
Tovrou, 
@omep Sidypauyal] Aristotle com- 
pares deliberation with the analysis 
of mathematical problems. Given a 
problem in geometry, ¢.g., to find the 
method of constructing some figure. 
Assume it as constructed, and draw it 
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accordingly. See what condition is 
immediately necessary, and what again 
will produce this, &e. 

14 Qnreira 8—dia Tivos] ‘The 
question is sometimes what instru- 
ments are necessary, sometimes how 
they are to be used; and, speaking 
generally, we have to find sometimes 
the means by which, sometimes the 
manner or the person by whom.’ 
Michelet makes a difficulty about év 
Tois Aomots, explaining it ‘in reliquis 
eategoriis;’ but the Paraphrast ren- 
ders it simply Kal amAds. 

15 fouwe 5)—Evexa] ‘It seems, 
therefore, that man is, as we have 
said, the cause of his actions: that 
deliberation is about the things to be 
done by ourselves, and that actions 
are means to something else.’ In one 
sense, and so far as deliberation is 
concerned, action must be regarded 
as a means. Cf. Rhetoric, 1. vi. 1: 
mpoxerra: TG TuuBovdevoyTs ckowds Td 
avupépov, Bovdevovrar 5& ob wep) Tov 
rérous UAAX wept Tay mpds Td TéAOS, 





tavra © éorl rd cuupépovta Kara Tas 
mpdtes. But in another sense, and 
from a moral point of view, each action 
is an end-in-itself. Cf. Eth. v1. ii. 5: 
"AAAG 
70 mpanrdév> 7 yap evmpatia réros, 4 & 


Ov TéA0s &rAGs—Td ronTdv. 


dpetis Tovrov, 

16 eis &respov hger| 
to infinity ’—impersonal. 
i vit. 7. 

17 Tmaverar yap—mpoatpodpuevor] 
‘For every one stops inquiring how 
he shall act, when he has brought 
home the first link in the chain to 
himself and to the guiding principle in 
himself; that is to say, to that which 
purposes.’ Throughout these discus- 
sions we find a striking clearness of 
expression for some of the ordinary 
phenomena of consciousness; on the 
other hand, evident tokens that the 
psychology is new and tentative; and 
again, a want of deeper inquiry into 
the nature of personality and of the 
will. 


‘It will go on 
Cf, 1, ii. 1, 
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18 djAo0v St—dhu~] ‘Now this 
is exemplified from the old polities 
which Homer depicted ; for the kings 
used to announce to the people the 
course they had selected.’ Cf. the 
conduct of Agamemnon, Jliad wm. 53, 
sqq. A modern illustration is furnished 
by the French Parliaments, which 
used to register the edicts presented 
to them by the king as a matter of 
course. The Paraphrast explains the 
comparison by making the people re- 
present the mpoalpeois.—Eiodye ‘yap 
tous Bagirels pera Thy BovdAhy Td mpo- 
KpiWev amayyéAdovtas TH Shup Sowep 
Th mpoupéce, Sore mpaxOjvar, The 
people were required to acquiesce in 
and carry out the decisions of the 
kings, which else would have remained 
unratified. So the reason announces 
its decisions to the will or purpose, 
z.e. the active powers in the mind. 
Metaphors of this sort never accu- 
rately represent mental distinctions. 
The present comparison has many 
flaws. For the zpoatpeois is here 
called 7d 7yobmevoy, which does not 
answer to the people, distinguished 
from the king. Again, it is the indi- 
vidual (€xacros), not the reason, that 
announces his deliberations to the 
leading part in himself. What consti- 
tutes the individual as separate from 
the will or purpose? And, is not 
reason part of purpose, how then can 
it be distinguished from it ? 





19 dvros 5&—BolAevow] ‘If the 
object of purpose is that, which, being 
in our power, we desire after delibera- 
tion, purpose will be a deliberate 
desire of things in our power. After 
deliberating we decide, and form a 
desire in accordance with our delibera- 
tion” The Paraphrast here reads 
kata thy BobtAnow at the end of 
this passage. There might seem to 
be something plausible in the change, 
because BovAevsis is represented as 
confining itself to means; hence how 
can we be said to desire xara thy 
BotaAevow? Consistently, our desires 
must depend on something else, 
namely, BovAnots—deliberation is the 
faculty for attaining them. On the 
other hand, the phrases fovAevrod — 
épexrov, and BovAevtikh dpegis, run 
the consideration of means and ends 
together. 


IV. Hitherto every act has been 
regarded as a means, and has been 
accounted voluntary because origi- 
nating in the individual. Delibera- 
tion and purpose have been restricted 
in their function to the mere choice 
and taking of means. A great question 
therefore remains to be mooted, 
whence do we get our conception of 
ends? What is the nature of the 
faculty called BotvaAnots, which has 
been assumed to be the faculty of 
ends? Are we as free in the choice 
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of these, as we are in that of the 
means? Aristotle contents himself 
with mentioning in the present chapter 
that there are two extreme opinions, 
the one (that of Plato) that wish is 
always for the good; the other (that 
of the sophists) that it is for the 
apparent good. He rejects both of 
these, the first as contradicting facts, 
the second as ignoring any true object 
of wish. He takes a position between 
them, that, abstractedly and ideally, 
as appealing to the universal reason 
(@mA@s piv kal ar’ &dAf8eav) the good 
is the object of wish, while to the 
individual mind only what appears 
good can seem desirable ; hence, al- 
though the wise man, who is in accor- 
dance with the universal reason, and 
is its exponent in particular cases 
(raAnbes ev exdoros Spe, dorep kaywv 
kal pérpov abtray Sv), wishes for the 
good alone, others are deceived by 
false appearances and by pleasure, 
and choose what is not truly good. 
Aristotle for the present passes over 
the important question, which is dis- 
cussed in the next chapter, Does our 
knowledge of what is good depend 
upon our natural character? And if 
so, how can vice and virtue be called 
free? The statement in § 4, éxdorp 
3t 7d pawdpevoy (BovAnrév) is incon- 
sistent with his usage of the word 
BotAnots elsewhere; see the pas- 
sages quoted in next note. 

I Boxe? Se tots wey Gyabod elva} 
This doctrine is found stated at length 
in the Gorgias of Plato, p. 466, sqq. 
Polus having argued that the position 
of a tyrant or orator is enviable, 
because ‘he can do what he wishes,’ 


Socrates answers that ‘the tyrant or, 


orator does nothing that he wishes:’ 
onut yap, & Tare, eye nal ods 





bhropas Kal rods tupdyvous divacba 
hey éy Tats wéAeot cuixpdtatov'—ovdey 
yap moty ay BovAoyra, as enxos 
elwely * moety pévtor 6 tt by abtois 
ddim BéAtictov eivasz. Then follows an 
account of BovAnots, that it is of ends 
not means. [érepoy ofy cor Soxodow 
of &vOpwrot tovtTo BolAccOa, & dy 
mpatTwow ExdoTote, 7} éxeivo ov Evexa 
mpatrover Tove % mpadrrovew; By 
which it can be demonstrated that 
BovaAnots is of the absolute good. 
The difference between Plato’s account 
and the one above is, that Plato dis- 
tinguishes fovAnors from émuula, 
while Aristotle does not. The BovaAn- 
ots of Plato is the higher will or 
desire of the Universal. In this 
higher sense of the word wish, no 
one wishes except for what is good, 
that is, in his best moments, in the 
deepest recesses of his nature, if the 
true bearings of his wish be pointed 
out to him. In this sense the wish 
of the individual is in accordance with 
universal reason, and is an expres- 
sion of it, In a lower sense, we wish 
with different parts of our nature, and 
thus wish for all sorts of things, bad 
as well as good. But to this latter 
kind of wish the name ‘ desire’ is ap- 
propriate. The tenet Sr: dyafot Bod- 
Anots éorw is of great importance 
for morals. -It implies much that 
modern systems would convey in other 
terms, such as the ‘ supremacy of con- 
science,’ the ‘autonomy of the will,’ 
&e. Elsewhere Aristotle distinctly 
maintains it. Cf. Metaphys. xt. vii. 
2: 7d dpexroy Kal Td vonrdy Kive? od 
xwobpeva, TotTey Ta mpata Ta abTd 
(transcendentally the objects of reason 
and of longing are identical). "Emév- 
pntov pev yap 7d pawdpevoy Kaddy, 


BovAnrdy 5¢ mpatov 7d bv Ka?.dy, in 
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De Animé, mm. x. 4, he makes the 
wish (or will) side with reason, in 
opposition to desire. ‘H yap BovAnats 
dpetis * Bray Bt Kara Toy Aopomdy KWh- 
rat, Kal Kara BovAnow nweira. 7 8 
Bpetis nivel mapa roy Aoyioudy * | yap 
émibuula dpetls ths ear. In other 
parts of the Ethics also (which may 
hence be concluded to have been com- 
posed at a different period from this 
chapter) this distinction between Bod- 
Anots, the general wish, and any par- 
ticular desire or determination, is ob- 
served. Cf. Eth. v. ix. 6: ob0els yap 
BodrAetat, od8 56 axparhs, GAA mapa 
thy BovAnow mparret. obre yap BovAe- 
tat ovbels 8 uh oferat elvat omovdaior. 
VII. xiii. 8: TovdTo 5& cvpBatver 31a 7d 
BotaAcoOa piv wdyras } rods wAelorous 
Ta Kadd, mpocupetoba Bt Ta wpEeAIUAL, 
tois 5¢ Tov pavouevov &yabod) This 
is a corollary of the doctrine of Prota- 
goras. If the individual could only 





know what ‘seemed’ to him, he 
could only wish for what seemed 
good. Thus the objective distinction 
between good and evil is done away 
with (ocvpBalver uh elvor does Bovdn- 
tév), Cf. Metaphys. x. vi. 1: "Exeivos 
(6 Tpwrayépas) &pn ndvrwv xpnudreov 
elyvas pérpoy &vOpwrov, odftv Erepov 
Aéywv 7 7d SoKxody Exdorw TodTo Kal 
elva maylws. rovrov d5& yryvoméevov 
Td abrd cuuBatver nal elvar Kab py 
elvat, kal kandy Kal dyabby elya, Cf. 
Essay II. pp. 91-3. 

4 6 omovdaios yap Exacta xplve 
6p0s| The good man is made here 
again, as above (1. vi. 15), that 
standard of right and wrong, that 
exponent of the universal reason, by 
which Aristotle escapes being forced 
into an utterly relative system of 
morals. 

5 ob yap otca a&yabw palvera] 
The ‘pleasant’ is often characterised 
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in Aristotle as ‘the seeming good.’ 
Cf. De Motu Animal. vi. 5: det 5 
Tiévae kal Td gaivduevov ayabdy 
&yabod xdpay exew, Kal rd 7dU° 
dawdpuevoy yap eorw ayabdy. 


VY. Aristotle winds up his ac- 
count of the voluntary, by arguing 
that virtue and vice are free (é¢’ qui 
bt wal 7 dperh, Suolws 5 Kal 
7 waxta). As before remarked, this 
must not be taken as a metaphysical 
discussion of the question of free-will. 
Partly, the question had never yet 
been fully started; partly, Aristotle 
would have thought it foreign to 
an ethical treatise ; partly, we find in 
the present chapter that same ele- 
mentary and tentative character 
which marks the previous discussions 
in this book. In dealing with one of 
the real difficulties of the question at 
the end of the chapter, Aristotle 
contents himself with a very qualified 
and moderate assertion of freedom, 
which contrasts with the dogmatic 
statements on the same subject in 
the Ethics of Eudemus. The discus- 
sion here is evidently suggested by, 
and directed against, the doctrine 
of the Platonists, that ‘vice is in- 
voluntary,’ since it consists in ignor- 
ance. The arguments are as follows: 
(1) All action implies the possibility 
of its contrary, hence if to act rightly 
be in our power, to act wrongly must 
be in our power also. (2) That an 
individual is the originating cause of 
his actions, is a conception which it is 
difficult to get rid of. This implies 


freedom. (3) We all act as if vice — 


were free as well as virtue. It is 
VOL. II. 





punished by the state. Even for 
ignorance and carelessness producing 
vice, men are held to be respon- 
sible. (4) Men must not charge 
their acts upon their natural character 
—rather their character is produced 
by their acts. (5) The analogy of 
bodily infirmities shows us that if 
some vices are congenital, some, at all 
events, are self-produced. (6) The 
great difficulty of the question is as 
follows: if, as was said above (Chap- 
ter IV.), we each of us desire what 
seems good; if our conception of the 
end, that is, our idea of good, depends 
not on our own will, but on nature, 
or our character and tendency from 
birth; and if all our acts are deter- 
mined by this conception of the end, 
how can they be called free? Ari- 
stotle answers by putting various 
alternatives: (a) you may either 
accept this position in its full extent. 
It will then apply to virtue as well as 
vice. Both will be equally under a- 
law of nature. Neither will be 
voluntary. But this the mind seems 
to revolt against. (8) Or, you may 
say that while the end is absolutely 
determined, the means to it are all 
free as springing from the will of the 
individual. Thus, virtue and vice 
are free, because all their parts are 
free. (vy) Or, you may modify the 
doctrine by admitting that there is 
something self-produced and self- 
determined in the character as a 
whole, and therefore in the idea of 
good, which is to determine our 
actions. 

1-2 Ovyros Sh—%H Kania] ‘The 
end then being the object of wish, 
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while the means are the objects of 
deliberation and purpose, the actions 
that are concerned with the means 
must depend on purpose and must be 
voluntary. But every calling out of 
the virtues into play is concerned with 
the means ; virtue accordingly is in our 
power, and in like manner so is vice.’ 

ai wep) taira mpdies| The words 
wept raira are ambiguous. The 
Paraphrast confines them to ‘the 
means,’ which rendering is supported 
by xara mpoalpeow by elev. Actions 
were above said to be means (11. ili.15). 

ai 5& ray dperav évépyern| This is 
an unusual expression. We find it 
again, Hth, x. iii. 1: ov8& yap al rhs 
adpetiis evépyesa modtnrés eiow. Ari- 
stotle’s usual formula is évépyeia kar’ 
aperhv, i.e. the evocation of the in- 
ternal nature into consciousness or 
action, under the regulation of the 
moral law. He seems :averse to con- 
sidering &perh as a ddvayus, or latent 
quality that might be soevoked. The 
psychology of this passage is different 
from that of Eth, vi. xii. 8-10, 
Here it is said that BobAnots gives us 
the idea of the end, and that virtue 
consists in mpoalpeois and BovAevors 
taking the means; there that virtue 
gives the end, and an intellectual 
faculty (¢pévnois) the means. 





2 év olsydp ep’ quiv 7d mpdrrew 
kal 7d uh mpdtrey] Elsewhere (Meta- 
phys. vu. ii, 2) Aristotle states in more 
philosophical form this first step in the 
doctrine of free-will, namely, that 
every psychical duvayuis is a capacity of 
contraries, see Essay IV. p. 187. 

3 Todt 8 iv rd ayabois Kat Kaxots 
elva:] ‘And this is, according to our 
hypothesis,—being good and bad.’ 
jv =‘is as we have said,’ referring to 
the preceding section. Trendelenburg 
in his paper on 7d rf Fy elvou (Rhein- 
isches Museum, 1828) tells us that 
&ya#ots in the present passage is by 
attraction to jyiv. It is therefore to 
be distinguished from the logical ex- 
pression 7d d&ya0¢ eivai, ‘the essen- 
tial idea of goodness.’ 

Td 5 Adyew &s—éAnOe7] ‘But to 
say that ‘‘ No man prefers a crime or 
spurns a bliss” seems half false and 
half true.’ The line here quoted, 
on which the discussion in this chapter 
turns, is of uncertain authorship. It 
is quoted in the dialogue which bears 
Plato’s name, ep) Arafov, This 
fragmentary dialogue is, in all proba- 
bility, not Plato’s, but of the Platonic 
school (though Victorius ascribes it 
to Plutarch). It stands pretty much 
on a level with the ninth book of the 
Laws (see Essay III. p. 166), and one 
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ean hardly doubt that it is referred to 
here. Cf. p. 374 A: Idrepoy 5€ éxdv- 
Tas ote. &xew TovTo Td &biKkov Tovs 
avOpamovs 7) &Kovras; w@de 5& A€yu, 
éxdvTas ote: Gdikety Kal adlkous «iva 7 
&xovras; ‘Exdvras @ywye, & SHxpares * 
movnpol ydp «iow, ‘“Exdvtas tpa ov 
ote. movnpovs elvar kod adlkous davOpa- 
mous ; *Eywye + ot & of ; Od, ef yé Th 
def TH woinTh weiber Oa, 
“Oorts elrev 


Tloiw woinrh ; 


ovdels Exc movnpds OVT Ukwv pdrap. 


a 


*AAAG Tol, @ 
Awa mapomta exe, Sts woAAG wWed- 
Sovra: do150t. The answer to this is, 
an argument to show that injustice is 
3? duadtay, and therefore involun- 
tary. Od &pa epetoaro rovrd ye 
ao0.8ds. The original saying was pro- 
bably a mere truism, rovnpés meaning 
not ‘wicked, but ‘wretched.’ This 
play on the word rendered the line 
peculiarly suitable for the Platorfic 
argument. 

5 ‘yerunthy tav mpdiewy woTep 
kal réxvwy| The analogy here given, 
when looked at closely, does not imply 
any very strong assertion of free-will 
(though Aristotle meant it to be so). 
For the father inherits, or receives by 
nature, qualities that he transmits to 
his children. Analogously the will 


Zdéupares, «bd 7 Ta- 
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might be regarded as an effect, as well 
as a cause, of circumstances. 

7 tobrots & €o.xe—vouober ey] ‘This 
seems to be supported by the testimony 
both of individuals and of legislators 
themselves. The argument drawn 
from the constitution of society, from 
the fact of rewards and punishments, 
goes so far as this. It proves thatthe 
mind is of a nature to be acted on by 
inducements. It, of course, does not 
touch the metaphysical difficulty as to 
the whole world being bound by a law 
of necessity. But it proves an in- 
stinctive belief existing in society, 
exactly coincident with the position. 
of Aristotle, that the individual is the 


cause of particular acts. There is no 


natural tendency in criminals to dis- 


claim responsibility for their crimes. 
If they do so, it is not from an in- 
stinctive feeling, but rather from a 
sophisticated mind. As before said, 
this fact is not sufficient to disprove a 
metaphysical system which would 
represent legislature, judge, criminal, 
and the whole world, as forced to do 
what they do by an irresistible suc- 
cession of cause and effect. But 
ethically and politically it is sufficient 
to justify a practical assumption of 
freedom. And in any system it must 
at all events be taken account of. 
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8 Samra ra emirlmal Cf. Poli- 
| dics, m, xii, 13: "Eyévero 8 Kad 
Tltraxds vduwv Syusoupyds GAA’ ov 
| woAurelas’ véuos 8 Yd10s abrov 7d Tobs 
| weOvovtas, by tumThowo, TAclw Cyuiay 
‘amorivery trav vnpdvrwv’ Bia yap 7d 
|arelous bBplCew peOvovras 2) vipovras 
lov mpds Thy ovyyvduny &wéBrcyer, bri 
\Set weOvovow Exe M&AAOV, AAG Tpds TO 
cundépor. Drunkenness is self-caused 
ignorance of right and wrong. (Cf. 
Eth. 1. i. 14). The law of Pittacus 
is given in the Rhetoric to illustrate an 
évoracis depending on an appeal to 
authority. (a. xxv. 7) Ef tis év@dunua 
eimev Sri Tots peOvovot Se? cvyyveunv 
éxew, ayvoodyTes yap auaptdvovow,, 
évoracis bri obxovy 6 Murrakos aiverds, 
ov ydp by pelCovs Cnulas evopobérnoev 
dy Tis peOUwy Guaprayn. 


Io—12 af yap wept exaora— 





avac@frov| ‘For the particular de- 
velopments of the mind in each case 
give people their character. This may 
be illustrated by the case of those who 
are practising for some contest or 
action,—for they keep on exercising 
their powers. Now not to know that 
the several states of mind arise from 
particular developments of the powers 
is absolute idiocy.’ This passage con- 
tains exactly the same theory of the 
formation of moral states as that given 
at the beginning of Book II. But it 
is written independently of the former 
passage—in that separate way, which 
must be called a marked peculiarity of 
Aristotle’s writings. ove 
13 @ 8 &droyov—anddracroy] 
‘Again it is absurd to say that he 
who acts unjustly does not wish to be 
unjust, or he who acts intemperately 
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to be intemperate.’ Aristotle would 
not say himself that any one ‘ wished 
to be intemperate,’ that is, wished it 
in the general, in the abstract, for its 
own sake. But here he points out 
that those who do not wish to be in- 
temperate yet take the steps that 
lead inevitably to this. He argues 
that the means make the end free; the 
outset, the conclusion ; the parts, the 
whole. Afterwards (§ 22) he allows 
that the general state is not so entirely 
in our power as the particular act. 
With regard to the former it is rather 
true to say that we are responsible for 
it, than that we choose it. A para- 
dox then still remains, that men pro- 
duce by voluntary acts that which 
they do not wish. The resolution of 
this is to be found in £th, vu. iii, 
where it is shown that right moral 
_ acting consists in allowing the act 
of the moment to be sufficiently in- 





fluenced by universal considera- 
tions. Error and vice, on the con- 
trary, consist in suffering the univer- 
sal idea, the general conception of 
what is good and desirable, to stand 
in abeyance. 

14 Tpoeuévp 8 obxér:] * But after 
he has thrown his health away, he 
has no longer a choice.’ To ‘give 
away’ is the only sense in which 
mpotec@a is used in the Ethics. Cf. 
Iv. i. 9, 1x. i. 7, &e, 

17—20 This complex argument 
will be perhaps made most clear, if 
divided into the following separate 
members, (1) Ei 5é tis Aéyoi—airg 
is the general protasis. Suppose it 
to be said that all aim at what appears 
to them good, but that their ideas and 
impressions are beyond their control, 
being dependent in each case on the 
character of the individual, (2) On 
this an alternative follows: either (é 
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bev obv—atrios) the individual is the 
cause of his own character, and so 
accordingly of his ideas, 07 (3) let us 
see what the consequences will be if 
we allow that the individual is not 
the cause of his own character («i 5€ 
uh—evpvia). In this case no one 
will be responsible for doing wrong: 
wrong will reduce itself to mere 
ignorance, the knowledge of the good 
to a happy gift of nature. (4) But 
these extreme deductions are over- 
thrown (¢i 8¢ rair’ éorly—émwodhmote) 
by its being shown that they will 
equally disprove the voluntariness of 
virtue, as well as that of vice. (5) 
The argument is concluded by 
summing up the results of the pre- 
vious discussions (ere 84—édpolws 
yép). In whatever sense virtue is 
said to be free, whether as implying 
that the idea of the end is in our 
power, or only that there is something 
free and individual in the taking of 
means,—in exactly the same sense 
will vice be free, for these two 
opposite terms stand on exactly the 
same footing. 

17. THs 5é gavtacias od Kupiot] 
‘But are not masters of their impres- 
sion.’ avraclais a special word, de- 
noting something between sense and in- 
tellect (pavracla yap €repov kad aicbh- 
cews Kal diavoias* abrh Te ob ylyverat 
dvev ainOqoews, Kal tvev tavrns ovK 
torw brérnfis. De An. m1. iii. 5). 
It denotes, in short, the sensuous im- 
pression of an object. Aristotle says 
that we may have a false payracia 
even where we have true opinions, 
as, for instance, our gayracla of the 
sun makes it a foot in diameter, 
while our belief is that the sun sur- 
passes in magnitude the habitable 
world (gaivera: 8 Kal wWevd7, sep? 





dv Gua imdambw GdAndj Exe, otov 
galvera: piv 5 HAs modiaios, mwenl- 
orevta 8 elva pel(wv Tis oixoupévns, 
De An, wm. iii. 15). avracla is 
closely allied with prjun, it belongs 
to the same part of the mind (De 
Memor. i. 9). Memory and ¢av- 
tasia are something short of in- 
tellect—Aristotle attributed them to 
the lower animals. Cf. Metaphys. 1. 
i. 3:7 wey ody HAAG rails payraclaus 
Gi xa rats prhuus, eumeplas 5e 
peeréxe: puxpdy. Cf. also Eth, vu. 
iii. u. Brutes and the incontinent 
are said to follow their pavracta, De 
An, 1, iii. 21: Kal Bid 7d eupéverw Kar 
dpolws elva tats aic@hoeot, moAAG 
kar’ abtas mpdrre: Ta (Ga, Ta pev Bid 
7d wh txew vodv, cov T& Onpla, ra BE 
51a 7d emikadrdtrresOa Toy vody évlore 


-mdber }} vécos }} brv~, oiov of &vOpwmrot. 


Cf. Eth. vu. vii. 8. We find the 
word gavracia not as yet settled into 
a psychological formula in Plato’s 
Theetetus, p. 152 B, where the doc- 
trine of Protagoras is shown to imply 
that everything is as it appears, and 
that this appearing is identical with 
sensation. %. 7d dé ye palvera aicOd- 
verbal éorw; ©. “Eott ‘yap. &. 
bavracta &pa Kai atoOnots tabrdoy ev 
Te Oeppois kal mac. Tots Towobrois, ola 
yap aicOdvera €xagros, Tora 
éxdor kai Kwovvete: ely. Aristotle, 
giving a scientific account of it in the 
De Anima, separates it, as we have 
seen, from sensation on the one hand, 
and reason on the other. The term 
does not correspond with any of our 
regular psychological terms. In rela- 
tion to the fancy and the imagination, 
it represents the material for these, 
the brain-images out of which the 
creations of fancy (as well as the 
phantasmagoria of dreams) are con- 
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structed. Aristotle, not entering at 
all into the philosophy of the imagi- 
native faculties, merely speaks of 
gavrasia, as furnishing a necessary 
element to thought (vociy od éorw 
tivev payvrdoparos, De Mem. i. 5). 
From what has been said it is easy 
to see the special appropriateness of 
the word in the above passage to 
denote an impression or idea of the 
good received passively, and in itself 
erroneous. . 

19 etre Sy—réAa]  ‘ Whether, 
then, the conception of the end, of 
whatever kind, comes not to each 
individual by nature, but something 
also is contributed by himself (7: kal 
map avtéy éortv), or whether the end 
indeed is fixed by nature, but it is 





through the good man’s voluntarily 
taking the means that virtue is yolun- 
tary ; in either case, I say, vice will 
be not a whit less voluntary (than 
virtue), for the bad man, exactly as 
the good, has individuality (7d 8? 
adrov)in the particular actions, if not 
in the conception of the end.’ 

20 Kal yap Téy etewv ouvalriol Tws 
abvrol éowev] ‘For we are ourselves 
joint causes, in a way, of our own 
states of mind.’ The word cvvatrios, 
meaning not the primary, but a con- 
comitant cause, is of not unfrequent 
oceurrence in Plato. Cf. Timeus, p. 
46 p, where it is said of fire, &c., 
dokdera: 5 ind Tay wAclotwv ov 
Euvalria, GAN oltia elvan Tey mdvToV. 


On the general bearing of Aristotle’s 
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treatment of the question of free will, 
see Essay VII, pp. 316-18. 

21—22 These sections form the 
junction between the somewhat 
isolated treatise on the Voluntary 
and Aristotle’s discussion of the 
separate virtues. They bear marks 
of having been added for the express 
purpose of forming a junction. For 
after a general statement of the theory 
of virtue in section 21 there is a 
resumé of some points with regard to 
the voluntariness of actions and habits, 
which is just what a man might have 
been likeby to add after reading over 
his own treatise, and thinking that it 
required a word or two of elucidation. 

22 obx dpyolws 8) — appworidy] 

But actions and habits are not equal- 

ly voluntary, for we are masters of 
our actions from the beginning to the 
end because we know all the parti- 
culars, but we can only control the 
beginning of our habits, while the 
gradual addition made by each parti- 
cular step is unperceived, as is the 
case also with illnesses.’ 

23 dvadraBdvres 8h mwepl éxdorns 
—eiciy] ‘Let us therefore resume 
our discussion of the separate virtues, 





stating what they are, with what 
actions they are concerned, and in 
what manner. It will at the same 
time appear how many there are.’ 
On the assumed completeness of Ari- 
stotle’s list of the virtues, see note on 
Eth. u. vii. 1, and the plan of Book 
IV. ; cf. also Eth. m1. x. 1, note. 

kal mp&rov wep) dvBpelas] Aristotle’s 
admirable account of courage is to 
some extent indebted to the observa- 
tions of Plato, while in some points 
again it is a protest against the Platonic 
theory. In the Protagoras (pp. 349— 
351, 359—361) courage is identified 
with the science of the truly safe and the 
truly dangerous. In the Laches (pp. 
198—201) a refinement is made upon 
this, and it is argued that, if danger 
be ‘future evil,’ courage cannot be 
the science of this, for a science 
excludes all consideration of time, so, 
if courage be a science at all, it must 
be the science of good and evil 
universally. Thus Plato merges 
courage in that universal wise con- 
sciousness, which he considered the 
true ground of morality. In the 
Republic (p. 430 8B), courage is 
said to be the maintenance of 
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right principles in spite of the dis- 
tractions of danger. By Aristotle, 
courage is more definitely fixed as a 
condition of the moral side of man’s 
nature, and as implying not only a 
consciousness, but a conscious choice 
of the highest moral good. Its sphere 
is limited to war, and thus a rather 
special and restricted character is 
given to the virtue. At the same 
time a reverence is shown for the 
nobleness of courage beyond what we 
find in Plato. And deep human 
observations are made which are in 
the best style of Aristotle’s moral 
writing. 


VI. 1-2 wept pdBovs Kad Odppn— 
taita 8 éotiv ws amdGs ciety xaxd,* 
5d Kad tov pdBov dpiCovra: mpocdoxiav 
xakov | These points are accepted from 
Plato, ef. Protag. p. 358 D: mpocdo- 
klay Twa A€yw Kakod TOTO, elre HdéBov 
elre 5eos Kadeire. Laches, p. 198 B: 
Tyobucba & jets Sewd pty eivor & Kad 
déos mapéxet, Oapparda St & wh Séos 
mapéxer * Sos Bt mapéxer od Ta yeyovdra 
ovdé Ta wapdyta Tav KaKx@y, akAX TH 
mpocdokaépeva’ Séos yap elvat mpocdo- 
klay péAdovTos kaxod. . . . ToUTMY SE ye 
Thy emothunv avipelay mpocaryopeders ; 
kousdq ye, The subject of the present 
chapter is the proper sphere of courage. 
- H8n Kod mpérepov, Eth. w. vii. 2. 

3-8 oBotpucda pev odv—nivdive] 
These sections contain a protest 
against the doctrine represented in 
the Laches, p. 191 D, 8, where 
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courage is extended to all those 
objects which are here expressly ex- 
cluded from it—dangers by sea, ill- 
ness, political conflicts, even the 
encountering of temptation. Bovad- 
Hevos ydp cou mudécbar ph pdvov rods 
évy t@ dmditix@ avdpelous, GAAG Kal 
Tous éy T@ immug kal ev tdumavt: TE 
ToAEUKG €lde1, Kal wh pdvoy Tovs ev TS 
ToAeu, AAG kal Tos éy ToIs mpds Thy 
OdrAatray Kiwdbvors dvdpelous dvTas, Kab 
boot ye mpos vécous Kal Boor mpds 
mevias i Kal mpds ra 
&ySpetot eit, kal ert ad ph pdvov bro 
mpos AvUTas avdpetol eiow 7 pdBous, 
GAAG Kal mpds emiBuulas 7 nSovas Se.vol 


MOAITLiKG 


pdxer0a, Kal wévovres 7 Gvactpepovres 

. iat ydp mob tives, & Adxns, kal ev 
Tots ToovTas &ySpetor. Aristotle treats 
all such applications of the word 
as merely metaphorical 
(Aéyera & iwdé tivwv Gvdpeios Kard 
petapopdv), to these he opposes the 
proper use of the word (kuplws 3) 
Adyar’ by, § 10) as belonging peculiarly 
to war. 

tia yap Set poBetcOar wal Kadrdy] 
Cf. Eth. m1. i. 24: de? 5€ kad dpylCerOar 
éxt ict Kat émiOupeiy tiwadv, oiov 
byeias Kal pabhjoews. It admits of 
discussion how much, independently 
of a merely permissive attitude in 
the will and reason, the instincts of 
fear, anger, and desire, may be 
positively called out and even created 
by considerations and suggestions of 
the reason, or how far their place 
may be supplied by the reason itself. 


avdpeios 
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It is a similar question which is dis- 
cussed by Kant, How far is it possible 
to obey in a positive sense the injunc- 
tion, ‘love your enemies’ ? 

6 poBepdératov 8 6 Odvatos* répas 
yap] See Essay V. p. 242. 

10-12 kuplws—tbrdpxe:] ‘He then 
can be properly called brave who 
is fearless about the noble kind of 
death, and about things which sud- 





denly (iréyuia bvra) bring on death, 
—and such are especially the affairs 
of war. No doubt the brave man, 
when he is upon the sea, or upon a 
sickbed, will be brave : but his bravery 
will not be that of a sailor. Lands- 
men in danger of drowning give up 
all hope of safety, and feel repugnance 
at the thought of such a death; 
while sailors are made confident by 
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their experience. Besides, men put 
forth their courage on occasions where 
to die is helpful or glorious; but in 
death at sea or from sickness neither 
of these qualities is to be found.’ 
This passage is a curious exemplifica- 
tion of Athenian feeling. In spite of 
the glorious traditions of Salamis, 
the Athenians had never attained 
those instincts which are inherited by 
the descendants of the Norsemen-— 
the feeling that ‘the deck’ is their 
proper ‘field of fame.’ 


VII. Thischapter discusses courage 
as being a mean state with regard to 
daring and fearing. Setting aside 
terrors which are too great for human 
nature to bear, the brave man is calm 
(avéxmAnxros), and endures or fears 
all things in their due measure ac- 
cording to the true standard, his aim 
being to attain the noble. 
distinguished from the extremes by 
whom these proportions are violated. 
The extremes, by a refinement which 
Aristotle does not extend to the other 
virtues (cf. note on Eth. u. vii. 2), 
are fourfold. (1) Deficiency of fear, 


F2 


Thus he is" 





producing a character which has no 
name. (2) Excess of fear=cowardice. 
(3) Deficiency of daring =cowardice. 
(4) Excessof daring=rashness. Two 
of these terms are identical, and one 
is nameless, so that the extremes 
really reduce themselves to cowardice 
and rashness ($12). Some excellent 
remarks are introduced on the cha- 
racters of the boastful man and the 
rash man. 

1 Td 5& poBepdy—Oappadréa] Having 
said where fear and courage are to be 
looked for, we next observe that fear 
admits of degrees, so that courage 
is proportionate. ‘ Now the Fearful is 
different to different persons, indepen- 
dent of our calling some things fearful 
beyond human endurance. These 
latter are fearful to every man in his 
senses, but dangers that are not 
beyond human endurance differ both 
in magnitude and in degree, a differ- 
ence found also in the things that give 
courage.’ 

6 teAos 5t—Aydpelay] This diffi- 
eult section must be taken in con- 
nexion with what has gone before. 
Aristotle is determining the charac- 
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teristics of a brave act. He here says 
that ‘the End-in-itself, or perfection, 
of a particular moral act will be 
identical with that which belongs to 
the formed moral character. The 
End-in-itself for courage, as a whole, 
is the idea of the noble. The idea of 
the noble, therefore, must be that 
End-in-itself which a man proposes to 
himself in each separate act of 
bravery in order to constitute it 
brave.’ In short, the meaning comes 
to this, ‘what makes an act truly 
brave, is that, like the perfect state of 
bravery, it aims at the noble.’ The 
term réAos is used in a sense between 
that of ‘perfection’ and ‘motive,’ or 
rather as implying both (see Essay 
IV. p. 176, and cf. Eth, m1. i. 6, note). 
’Evépyeia, in mdons évepyelas, is op- 
posed to és as ‘act’ to ‘state.’ 
The phrase 7d xara thy €{w tédos 
occurs again III. ix. 3: od phy GAA 
ddkerev by elvar Td Kata Thy ayvdpeiay 
The whole notion that a 
moral act can only be considered good 
when it exhibits the qualities of the 


TéAOS HOV, 





formed moral character has been 
already brought forward, 1. iv. 3. 

kal T@ dvdpelp 5¢—dvbpelay] ‘Now 
to the brave man courage is some- 
thing ideally noble (xaAdv), Of this 
nature, then, must be the end of 
courage, for it is the end of a thing 
which in each case determines its 
character. Therefore the noble is the 
end for the sake of which the brave 
man endures and does whateyer is 
brave.’ The argument is as follows: 
Nobleness is what characterizes 
bravery, therefore it is the end of 
bravery (because final and formal 
causes coincide), therefore it should 
be the end of each brave act. The 
above explanation agrees with that 
given by the Paraphrast, except that 
he does not appear to supply réAos 
with 7d Kard thy iv. His words are, 
TovTo ‘yap Tédos gor) mdons evepyelas 
Ths Kar’ Gperhy, To Kata Tov Adyor 
Tis Ekews yiverOat’ ofov ai Kata d- 
kasoobyny mpdtes TéAos Exover Td Kara 
toy Adyov ris ekews THs Siucsocdyns 
mpartecOa* Kalai xara thy dvdplay 
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kara Tov Adyov Ths Ekews Tis avdplas, 
K.T.A, 

13 Aristotle denounces suicide 
committed on account of poverty, or 
love, or anything grievous, as the act 
rather of a coward than of a brave 
man, Taking a broad human view of 
life, he does not sympathise with or 
discuss the sentimental deaths of the 
Cynic philosophers (see Essay II. p. 
130). Suicide was afterwards digni- 
fied by the Stoics with the name 
of eaywyh, ‘ushering oneself out of 
the world,’ 


VIII. This chapter discusses the 
spurious kinds of courage, classified 
under fiye heads. Of this classifiea- 
tion we find the germ in Plato’s Pro- 
tagoras, p. 351 A: Odpoos pty yap Kad 
and réxvns ylyverat avOpdros Kab 
Grd Ouyyod re kal aad pavlas, Sowep 7 
Bivayus, dvdpela 5& amd gicews kal 
edtpopias ray uxay yhyvera, The 





five shades (tpéror) mentioned by 
Aristotle are (1) apparent courage 
produced from a regard to the opinions 
of society, (2) from experience of the 
particular danger, (3) from anger, (4) 
from a sanguine mind, (5) from ignor- 
ance. 

I mp@rov piv 4% moditiKh| This 
phrase is to be found in Plato’s 
Republic, p. 430 ¢, where it probably 
originates, but it is there used in a 
different sense from the present. 
Plato meant by the term ‘civil 
courage’ to distinguish the true 
courage of a civilized man from all 
merely brutal instincts. Aoxe?s ydp 
pot Thy dpdhv Sdtav wep) Tav adtay 
Tovtwy &yveu maidelas yeryovulav, Thy TE 
Onpidin Kad avdpar0ddédn, ore mavu 
voutpmov nyeicbat, &AAo TE TL 7} Gvdpelav 


Kade. "AAnbéotata, iv 8 eye, 
Aéyers. "Amodéxouae Tolyuy Tovro 
dySpelav eivar, Kal yap amodéxou, jv 


S eyd, moditixhy ye, Kal spas 
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amodetex, Aristotle meant by ‘civil 
courage’ that daring which is 
prompted, not by an independent 
desire for the noble, but by a regard 
to reputation, and to the fame or dis- 
grace, and even punishment, awarded 
by society to brave or cowardly 
actions respectively, 

did Ta ee véuwv emtiual The laws 
relating to cowardice are alluded to, 
Eth. v. i. 14. 

kal && rodro—éytimor] ‘And for 
this cause men appear to be more 
brave in communities where cowards 
are held in dishonour, and the brave 
in honour.’ Aristotle does not actually 
assert that real courage is capable of 
cultivation by the influence of society. 
But if we do not put too fine a mean- 
ing on the word courage, there is no 
doubt that it flourishes most in 
warlike ages and communities. And, 
in short, with all but the very few, 
individual virtue generally springs 
out of the feelings of society ; what is 
first outward, afterwards takes root in 
the mind. 

2 Towvrovs S&t—eueio] ‘Now just 
such men does Homer depict, as, for 
instance, Diomed and Hector, (when 
he says,) ‘‘ Polydamas will be the first 





to cast a reproach at me,” and so 
Diomed, “Hector will some day, 
haranguing among the Trojans, de- 
clare, Tydides, by me terrified, fled to 
the ships.”’ Cf. Jliad xx. 100, vot. 
148, sq., where the line ends poBeb- 
pevos Ixero vijas. 

3. a@polwra: 3 —#vyros] ‘But this 
courage is most like the kind which 
we have described, for it originates 
in virtue, namely, in a sense of 
honour (aidé), in a desire for the 
noble (since it aims at reputation), 
and in a fear of dishonour as of some- 
thing base.’ On the nature of aildds, 
see Eth, rv. ix. and the note on m1. 
vii. 14. Most admirably does Ari- 
stotle touch off here in a few words 
the spirit of honour which is the 
nearest approach to, and, at all 
events in many of the relations of 
life, the best substitute for, a genuine 
morality. In reading his words, we 
can hardly fail to be reminded of 
Burke's magnificent lament over the 
loss of the age of chivalry. ‘The 
unbought grace of life, the cheap 
defence of nations, the nurse of manly 
sentiment and heroic enterprise, is 
gone! It is gone, that sensibility of 
principle, that chastity of honour, 
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which felt a stain like a wound, which 
inspired courage whilst it mitigated 
ferocity, which ennobled whatever it 
touched, and under which vice itself 
lost half its evil, by losing all its 
grossness’ (Reflections on the Revolu- 
tion in France, p. 149). Just as 
Plato placed the philosopher above 
the man of honour (@vypoedjs, cf. 
Repub. p. 547-9), 80 Aristotle con- 
ceives of a courage higher and purer 
than that which emanates from the 
spirit of honour. 

4 ‘Civil courage’ is of two kinds 
(1) that which depends on honour, 
(z) that which depends on fear. The 
latter may remind us of the descrip- 
tion given by Plato (Phedo, p. 68 D), 
where he speaks of most men being 
courageous from a sort of cowardice. 
There is a vast falling off between the 
first class and the second. To the 
second belongs the spirit of Asiatic 


slavery, which Burke contrasted with’ 


the spirit of chivalry (¢.c.). The 
instances here given are the compul- 
sory measures used by the princes in 
the Trojan war to make the people 
fight, and similar devices used by the 
Persians, &c. 

6 “Extwp] This is a misquotation, 
the words are those of Agamemnon 





(dliad, 11. 391), and stand thus in the 
original: “Ov 5€ x éydv amdvevde 
baxns €Bédovta vojcw Miuvd tev tape 
vnvot Kopwrlaw, of of 2rerra “ApKioy 
eooeira puyéetv Kbvas 73° oiwvods. 

tbmtovtes] As done by the Persians 
at Thermopyle, Herod. vit. 223. 

6 doxet 5t—éorw] ‘Experience of 
particular dangers is also accounted 
a kind of courage; which gave 
Socrates occasion to think that courage 
was a science. Different men have 
experience in different dangers, and 
regular soldiers in the dangers of 
war. Now there are many unreal 
shows of danger in warfare, and 
professional soldiers, being perfectly 
accustomed to these, appear brave, 
because other men are deceived by 
appearances.’ The second cause (after 
that of a regard for opinions) which 
gives rise to a semblance of courage, 
is experience, the quality of the prac- 
tised veteran. The effects of this 
may be analysed and subdivided into 
(t) a familiarity with, and contempt 
for, much that is seemingly, but not 
really, terrible ; (2) a skill of weapons, 
&e., giving both an offensive and a 
defensive superiority (rojo «al uh 
mabeiy uddicra SivavTa ex THs éume- 
plas). 
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80ev kal 6 Swxpdrns| Cf. Memorad. 
it. ix, 2, and Plato, Protag. p. 350°, 
where it is agreed that those who 
dive most boldly are the professional 
divers, those who fight most boldly 
the professional soldiers, &c. This 
empirical view of courage forms one 
side, it is true, of the Socratic 
doctrine, but by no means the whole 
(see Essay II. p. 123), and the state- 
ment about Socrates in the text is 
accordingly unfair. The statement is 
corrected by Eudemus in his Ethics 
(1. i. 13), where he well sums up 
the present part of the subject : “Eort 
8 cldn avdpeias mwévre Acydueva Ka? 
duodTnTa’ Ta abTa yap bdropévovotr, 
GAN od Sia Ta ard, Mila wey modrtiKh* 
alirn 8 éorly 7 50 aid@ oboa, Aevrépa 
3 h otparwrixh abrn 5t 80 eureiplay 
kal 7d eidévar, odx Bomrep Swkparns 
Zon, Te dewd, GAN Bre (Toaor) rads 
Bondelas trav Sewer, 

ToAAG Keva TO moAcuov] This is 
the reading of Bekker, supported by 
a majority of the MSS., the Scholiast, 
the Paraphrast, Casaubon, &e. It is 
illustrated by Cicero, Epist. ad Att. 
vy. 20: ‘*Scis enim dici quedam 
mavikd, dici item Ta Keva TOD moA€uov,’ 
where the editio princeps (Romana) 
has kowd, another instance of similar 
confusion. Another reading, supported 
by six MSS., is ra Kawa rod mor€uou, 
which would mean ‘the surprises of 
war.’ The phrase occurs in Diodorus 
Siculus, xx. 30: &AnOes elvat, 871 moAAG 





Td Kavd rod modcuov, Cf. Thucyd. 
Il. 30: kal wh aroxvhowpey roy Kiv- 
Suvov, vouiouytes ovk %AAO ti elvan Td 
kaivoy Tod moA€uou 7) Td ToLvovToOv, ef 
Tis otparnyds & Te abt@ pvddecorto 
kal Trois moAeulos évopdv érixepoln, 
mAcior’ ty bp00ciro: where also the 
MSS. vary between xavdv and Kevédy. 
It would seem, then, that 7r& Keva 
Tod ToAguov, and Td Kava TOU TOAEMOU, 
were both received formule, only 
with different senses. In the text 
above, either phrase might have been 
substituted for the other, according 
as it was more familiar to the tran- 
seriber. But 7a «eva alone makes 
good sense, for while the soldiers 
would get accustomed to the empty 
show, the noise and pageantry of 
war, it is not true to say that they 
would get accustomed to the surprises 
of war, these being exactly what not 
even the experienced could calculate 
upon. Perhaps there is no better 
setting forth of the Kevd rod woAguov 
than in the speech of Brasidas, Thu- 
cyd. rv. 126, 4: obror 58 thy méAAnOW 
pey exovor tots dmelpors poBepdv* Ka 
yop mrHOe wyews Sewol nal Bojs 
peyé0e = apdpntor, h Te did Kevijs 
éravdceisis tay SrAwy exe Twa 
BhaAwow arearjs: mpocuita de rots 
bropévovow abta odx Sporto. 

cvvewpdxaov| The ovv here seems to 
mean not ‘together,’ or ‘at a glance,’ 
but as in ovyywéckw, civoida, &e., 
‘ intimately,’ ‘ privily,’ ‘ familiarly.’ 
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9 of orpari@ra 5¢—ouvveBn| ‘But | war, they are opposed to the indepen- 
regular troops lose heart when the | dent heroism of the brave man; sce 
danger is overpowering, and when they | below, mi. ix. 6. The present passage 
are inferior in numbers and equipment. | contrasts the courage of the man of 
In such cases they are the first to run | honour with the hardiness of the vete- 
away, while citizen troops remain and | ran, which under any extraordinary 
die, as actually happened at the Her- | pressuregivesway. ‘Citizen courage’ 
mzeum.’ in the instance mentioned cannot ex- 

émt 7G ‘Epuaie| Of this affair the | ternally be distinguished from the 
Scholiast gives the following account. | very highest kind of courage. 

Coronea had been betrayed to one ro «(Kal thy = Oupby 8 —édpyivr| 
Onomarchus of Phocis; an engage- | ‘The spirit of anger, too, men 
ment took place in an open spot | reckon as courage, and they who act 
ealled the Hermzeum ; the Coronean | through anger (like brutes turning on 
citizens were killed to a man, while | those who have wounded them), get 
their Beotian auxiliaries fled in a | the character of being brave, because 
panic, Td modrtiuKd, by a common |: the eonverse is true, and brave men 
usage, is nearly equiyalent to of | are spirited. The spirit of anger is 
mohira, Cf. Asch. Perse, 1. tdéSe | most keen for the encountering dan- 
mév §Tlepo@v—mora xadrciru, &c, | gers, and hence Homer wrote: 
Srpari@rau, or mercenaries, in the time ; \ 
of Aristotle had not a high name. As “(Apo lo) # put strength into his 
common fighting men, the machines of =. 
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“We roused up his strength and 
spirit.” 

“Fierce strength in his nostrils,” 

“ His blood boiled.” 


For all such things appear to signify 
the awakening and outbreak of anger.’ 
These quotations are obviously made 
from memory, and none of them are 
quite accurate. The first seems to be 
compounded of J7. xtv. 151, pméya 
obévos EuGar’ Exdorw Kapdin, and xvi. 
529, méevos 5€ of EuSare Ouug. The 
second appears to be meant for Ji. v. 
470, &Tpuve pévos kad Oupdy éxdorov. 
The third is Od. xxtv. 318, ava pivas 
d€ of H5n Apimd pévos rpobrupe. The 
last is not in Homer at all. This 
passage illustrates the progress of 
psychology towards distinctness, for it 
is impossible to translate it simply into 
English; @vzés means more than 
anger, or than any one modern word, 
for even with Aristotle it includes what 
we should call ‘spirit. But with 
Homer it meant (1) life, (2) spirit, (3) 
wrath, (4) heart, (5) mind. Aristotle 
in quoting Homer fails to remember 
this great indefiniteness, though there 
is no doubt that in Homer a simple 
and physical account is given of the 
manifestations of courage. 





12 voiwrdtn 8 oumev—eivas] 
‘Yet the sort that springs from anger 
appears most natural, and with pur- 
pose and motive added, it becomes 
genuine courage,’ ‘Taking this sen- 
tence in its context, it must be an 
apology for the drdpela Sia Oupdy. 
Aristotle had said that anger makes a 
man brave only in the sense that a 
hungry ass is brave, obeying the goads 
of a blind instinct. He adds that the 
instinct of anger is part of our nature 
(cf. Eth. 1. iii. 10, note, and vu. vi. 
2), and that, rightly directed and 
brought under the control of the will 
and reason, it can be elevated into a 
moral state. It is remarkable on what 
a high level Aristotle places courage. 
It must be entirely, he says, prompted 
by a desire for what is morally beau- 
tiful (of pév ody dvdpetor 5a 7d Kadrdv 
mpdrrovow); mere physical courage 
is only an assistance in realising this 


(6 3& Oupds ouvepye? abrois), and the — 


prompting of anger, &c., will make 
men pugnacious, but not brave (of 3& 
ba Tatra paxduevor pdximor wey, odK 
dvdpeior 8é). Perhaps Aristotle makes 
almost too great a separation between 
true courage and this ‘spirited ele- 
ment,’ which must be its physical 
basis. This is to be attributed (1) to 
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his high moral tone, (2) to his analy- 
tical mode of treatment. In Shake- 
speare, as in Homer, courage is attri- 
buted to physieal causes. It is made 
sometimes to depend on the action of 
the spleen, or it is connected with 
the gall. Cf King John, Act nu. 
Se. 1: 
‘Rash, inconsiderate, fiery volun- 
taries, : 
With ladies’ faces and fierce dragons’ 
spleens.’ 


And Hamlet, Act mu. Se. 2, quoted 
below on Eth. tv. y. 6. 


13—15 The fourth kind of spurious © 


courage is that which arises from a 
sanguine mind. This may be due to 
previous success, and gives a con- 
fidence like courage, but also like 
intoxication. Such confidence is 
liable to a collapse. 





15 8 xal—étv] ‘For this reason 
it seems braver to be fearless and un- 
troubled in sudden perils than in such 
as may be anticipated. In the former 
case a man is brave more by habit, or 
in other words less by premeditation ; 
for in foreseen dangers a man may 
calculate and reason out the course to 
be chosen, in sudden ones he must 
depend upon his habitual character.’ 
This acute observation puts real cour- 
age in opposition to the case of a man 
puffed out with a sort of extraneous 
confidence. Take a man on a sudden, 
and you will find how brave he is. 
While Aristotle makes courage a 
quality of the moral will, he requires 
that it should be a settled habit, and 
a second nature of the mind, not pre- 
pared consciously to meet a particular 
emergency. 
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last place, men appear brave from not 
knowing their danger. Such persons 
are not far removed from the sanguine, 
but are inferior to them, because they 
have no self-confidence, as the san- 
guine have, This confidence makes 
the sanguine to stand their ground 
for a time; while those who have 
blundered into bravery, as soon as it 
appears that the danger is other than 
they suppose, take to their heels, as 
was the case with the Argives, when 
they fell in with some Lacedemo- 
nians whom they took for men of 
Sicyon.’ The last and pcorest sem- 
blance of courage is when something 
daring is done unknowingly, and from 
a mistake. The instance given is 
mentioned by Xenophon (Heéllenics, 
1v. 10), Some Spartans assumed the 
shields of some vanquished Sicy- 
onians, and were at first contemp- 
tuously encountered by the Argives, 
who, when they discovered their for- 
midable enemies, took to flight. 





IX. This interesting chapter is on 
the connection of courage with pain 
and loss. The nobleness of courage 
chiefly depends on the sacrifice which it 
implies (érlAvmov 7 av5pela nod Sixalws 
éwaveirat), The brave man by en- 
countering death consciously makes a 
sacrifice of the greatest magnitude, 
since he runs the risk of relinquishing 
a life which is eminently valuable, 
and, by reason of his virtue, full of 
happiness. Courage, then, is not to 
be called pleasurable, except as attain- 
ing to a satisfaction above all plea- 
sure, attaining, in short, to the end of 
one’s being (ob 8) év &mdoms ais 
Giperais Td 7déws evepyeiv imdpye, 
mrhy eq? Brov rod Tédous épdwrerat). 
The conscious heroism of the brave 
man distinguishes him from the reck- 
lessness of the mercenary; it dis- 
qualifies him, indeed, from becoming 
mere rank and file, a mere machine of 
discipline. 
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doubt the end that belongs to courage 
is pleasant in itself, but this pleasant- 
ness is neutralised by the attendant 
circumstances, as happens likewise in 
the contests of the arena. The end at 
which the boxers aim, the garland and 
the honours, is pleasant; but the 
blows, and indeed the whole exertion, 
are painful and grievous to flesh and 
blood; so that by the multitude of 
intervening pains the incentive, which 
is small in itself, loses all appearance 
of being pleasant.’ 
4 Kat boq~—aipeitra:] ‘And in pro- 
portion as a man possesses all excel- 
lence, and the happier he is, so much 
the more will he be pained at 
death, for to such a one life is espe- 
cially valuable, and he will con- 
sciously be deprived of the greatest 
blessings. And this is painful. But 
he is not the less brave, nay, perhaps 
even more, because he chooses the 
noble in war in preference to those 
other goods” These last words may 
remind us of the characteristic attri- 
buted by Wordsworth to his Happy 
Warrior, who is ‘more brave for this, 
that he hath much to love.” The 
whole of Wordsworth’s description 
may well be compared with that of 
Aristotle: 
‘Who, if he be called upon to 
face 

Some awful moment to which Heaven 
has joined 





Great issues, good or bad for human 
kind, 

Is happy as a lover, and attired 

With sudden brightness, like a man 
inspired ; 

And, through the heat of conflict, 
keeps the law 

In calmness made, and sees what he 
foresaw ; 

Or if an unexpected call succeed, 

Come when it will, is equal to the 
need: 

He who, though thus endued as with 
a sense : 

And faculty for storm and turbulence 

Is yet a soul whose master-bias leans 

To homefelt pleasures and to gentle 
scenes ; 

Sweet images! which wheresoe’er he 
be ats 

Are at his heart, and such fidelity 

It is his darling passion to approve ; 

More brave for this, that he hath 
much to love.’ 


The consciousness of the sacrifice to 
be made appears rather more promi- 
nent in Aristotle’s brave man than in 
Wordsworth’s. In saying this we 
must not forget that the word ‘ sacri- 
fice,’ in the moral sense of the term, 
expresses an idea that has grown 
up in the human mind subsequently 
to Aristotle. How nearly Aristotle, 
by the force of his penetration, 
realised it, the present chapter shows 
most remarkably. 
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5 ob 5h—epdwrerai] ‘Therefore 
it is not the case that in all the virtues 
virtuous action is accompanied by 
pleasure, except in so far as one 
attains to the End-in-itself.’ On the 
import of this passage, see Essay IV. 
p. 176. With épdrrera, tis is to be 
understood ; see above, m. i. 6, note. 

6 otparimras §—KaraddAdrrovrat| 
‘ After all, perhaps it is true that it is 
not brave men such as I have de- 
scribed who will make the best mer- 
cenaries, but fellows who, while they 
are less brave, have nothing to 
lose ; for these are ready for dangers, 
and will sell their life for a trifling 
sum.’ See above, ch. viii. 9, note. 
On the readiness of miserable wretches 
for danger and death, cf. Shakespeare, 
Macbeth, Act ut. Se. 1: 


Sccond Murderer.—I am one, my 
liege, 
Whom the vile blows and buffets of 
the world © 
Have so incens’d, that I am reckless 
what 
I do, to spite the world. 
First Murderer.—And I another, 
So weary with disasters, tugg’d with 
fortune, 
That I would set my life on any 
chance, 
To mend it, or be rid on’t. 


X. Mera 5& tabrny—apetal] ‘Next 





let us speak of temperance, for .these 
(namely, courage and temperance) seem 
to be the excellencies of the irrational 
parts of our nature.’ This is almost 
the only indication which Aristotle 
gives of the system upon which he 
has arranged the several virtues in 
order; he places together, and first 
treats of, the development of the 
lower and more instinctive qualities, 
On the arrangement of the remaining 
virtues see the plan of Book IV, 
With regard to the first two, there is 
a want of any distinct principle in 
their arrangement. If it be said 
that they are based on @upés and 
éri$uuia, and that Aristotle begins at 
the bottom of the scale, why does he 
not begin with cwdpootvn, since Ou- 
ués is higher than émOuula (2th. vu. 
vi. 1)? Again, as we have seen (ch. 
viii. § 12) Ovpds is here considered 
rather as having an occasional con- 
nection with courage than as being 
the basis of it. But in fact Aristotle’s 
Ethics are very little psychological in 
their character. In them psychology 
and morals are both in process of for- 
mation; we cannot therefore expect 
in so tentative and unfinished a work 
to find systematic arrangement. Ari- 
stotle probably began his list of the 
virtues with courage and temperance 
because they were two of the Greek 
cardinal virtues, and when he came 
to temperance, he said ‘this comes 
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next, since it also belongs to the irra- 
tional part of our nature.’ 

Tov adéywv pepov] The instincts, 
such as those of self-preservation, fear, 
desire, &c., can only be capable of 
excellence by being brought under a 
law (ueodrns, Adyos) of the intellect, 
haying no law in themselves. This 
law of the intellect becomes the most 
important part of the conception of 
virtues, as form is more striking than 
matter. In Plato the law is put for 
virtue altogether, and thus,.as we 
saw, he calls courage a_ science. 
Similarly in the Charmides, where 
temperance is discussed, the nearest 
definition that is given is ‘self-know- 
ledge,’ though it is shown that mere 
‘ self-knowledge’ has no content, and 
would be a useless blank ; therefore it 
is implied that knowledge of the good 
must be added to make the conception 
complete. 

It is the extreme opposite of Plato’s 
view to speak of temperance as ‘a 
virtue of the instincts’ (tay aAdyev 
pep@v); the word weodtns however in 
the next line implies what was omitted, 
namely, ‘ under a law of the intellect.’ 
The formula of Aristotle attributes a 
worth to the bodily instincts which 
would be opposed to asceticism. 

pesdrns eat wept Hdovds | Swppocivn, 
which, in spite of the false etymology 
given in Plato’s Cratylus, 411 §, and 
Eth. vt. v. §, meant originally ‘ sound- 
mindedness’ (in German Besonnen- 
heit), soon came to mean temperance 
with regard ‘to pleasures. In this 
sense it is often popularly defined by 





Plato, cf. Repub. p. 430 B: Kéopos rod 
Tis—i Twppootyy éott Kai HdovGy twav 
kal émOuuidy éynpdrea, Sympos. p. 196 
c: elvar yap duodoyeirat cwppooivn Td 
Kpatety jdovay Kal embuuar, &e. Ari- 
stotle’s procedure in discussing it is 
first to ascertain definitely its object. 
Pleasures are either bodily or mental. 
With mental pleasures temperance and 
intemperance are not concerned. Nor 
again with all bodily pleasures—not 
those of hearing, nor of smell; but 
only the merely animal pleasures (av 
kal 7&2 Awa (Ga Kowwve?) of touch 
and taste. Even taste, as an object 
of intemperance, reduces itself to 
touch; and with regard to touch we 
must exclude the manly and human 
satisfaction felt in exercise, &c. (chap- 
ter xi.) Desires of the kind in 
question are either common, or special 
and acquired (%5:0: xa) éwfl@ero); in 
the former, excess is the only kind of 
error possible; in the latter all kinds 
of errors are committed. The only 
pains with which temperance and in- 
temperance can be concerned are 
pains arising from the want of certain 
pleasures ; these pains the intemperate 
man feels to excess. While intempe- 
rance thus consists in excess, there is 
no such thing as deficiency in the 
sense for the above-named pleasures ; 
thus there is no name for the opposite 
extreme to intemperance. In respect 
of propriety, health, and fortune, and 
with a regard to what is noble, the 
temperate man preserves a balance. 

2 dinphie@woav—Siavolas| * We must 
take a distinction between the bodily 
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pleasures and such as are mental, like 
ambition and the desire of knowledge. 
The man who has either of these feel- 
ings takes pleasure in the object of 
his desire without the body being at 
all affected, but only the mind.’ The 
writing is loose here, constituting a 
Transi- 
tions as from @iAoriula to piAdtios 
Cf. below, ch. xi. § 3: 
51d A€yovra obra yaorpluapyor, where 
there is nothing preceding which an- 
swers to yaotpiuapya, only a general 
description of a course of action. 

4—5 While Aristotle justly says 
that the words temperance and intem- 
perance do not apply to the pleasure 


oXiMa mpos Td onwawdpuevoy. 


are common, 





felt in colours, forms, painting, 
music, and acting, it is strange that 
he should have spoken of these at all 
as bodily pleasures. Such a way of 
speaking shows an early and immature 
psychology. 

6 Pleasures of smell are not the 
objects of intemperance, except acci- 
dentally, as by association, reminding 
people of eating, &c. Eudemus 
quotes a witty remark on the subject. 
Eth. Eud. wt. ii. 10: eupedds en 
Srpardvikos Tas wey Kaddy bev, ras Be 
750. 

7 Brutes, says Aristotle, have no 
pleasures of hearing, or smell, or 
sight, except accidental ones, namely 
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when sounds or scents indicate to 
them their prey or their food. It 
may be questioned whether this is 
absolutely true, whether, for instance, 
brutes are not capable of some plea- 
sure from musical sounds. This 
appears to be the case with lizards 
and snakes; and horses are fond of 
bells. It is said that the cat likes the 
smell of mint, Dogs like the smell 
of carrion, apparently for its own 
sake, this being their taste. With 
brutes the senses are the intellect, and 
thus by the well-known law that as 
an organ increases in fineness of per- 
ception, it decreases in sensitiveness to 
pleasure and pain,—we may conceive 
how it is that the fine perceptive 
organs of brutes are to them in a less 
degree the instruments of pleasure. 


See Sir W. Hamilton, Reid’s Works,’ 


pp. 880 and 836. 
eipov ZAapoy| This alludes to Homer, 
dl, 1m. 23: 
Sore Adwy exdpn meyda@ éml capatt 
Kdpoas, 
eipdv 7} rao Kepadv h wypiov aiya. 
VOL. II. 





10 8d Kat nitard tis dpopdyos| 
The name of this glutton is recorded 
by Eudemus (m1. ii. 10), who para- 
phrases the present passage as fol- 
lows: 51d of dWopdryor ode efxXovTa Thy 
yAGtray Exew paxpay GAG TY od- 
puyya yepdvov, Samep SiAdzevos 5 "Ept- 
édos. Athenzeus mentions the same 
story (vm. 26), quoting the verses— 


Sirdtevos 108’, as A€youo’, 6 KuOhpios 
eviaro Tpidy Exew Adpvyya THXEwr. 


Aristotle uses the word ¢dpvyya here 
in its loose sense for the ‘throat,’ as 
Adpvyé (which properly meant the top 
of the windpipe) was also loosely em- 
ployed by the ancients to mean the 
whole throat. Speaking scientifically 
Aristotle confined the term ¢dpuyé to 
mean the trachea or windpipe, dis- 
tinguishing it from the esophagus or 
gullet, cf. De Part. An. mi. iii. 1: 
6 ey ody ddpvyt Tov mvedpuatos Eve- 
Key wépuxev'—6 & oisopdyes eat) or 
ob % Tpoph mwopedera eis Thy KoAlar. 
The latter was the term properly 
required above. Aristotle seems to 
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have considered that the pleasure of 
gluttony was not in ¢aste, of which the 
tongue was the organ, but in the con- 
tact of food with the passage of the 
wsophagus. 


XI. 1 Kal ebvijs, pnolv “Ounpos) 
Iliad, xxtv. 129: peuynuévos obre TL 
alrov, Ob’ edbyijs, the remonstrance of 
Thetis to Achilles. It is plain what 
evv7js means, 

2 d—rvxévtwy] ‘Hence (this 
choice of particular foods, &c.) appears 
merely factitious. In reality, How- 
ever, it has something natural in it, 
for different things are pleasant to 
different people, and all men have 
their preferences,’ Aristotle attributes 





the very diversity of tastes to a law of 
nature, which no doubt exists,—and 
to a wise purpose, else what a fearful 
rivalry there would be in the world. 
Some MSS, for waow read ti. It 
seems common for transcribers, when 
they do not understand a sentence, to 
play fast and loose with was and vis: 
see below, Eth. v. vii. 4. 

3 ‘yarrpluapyo.| - * Greedy-bellies’ 
from pdpyos, cf. Homer, Od. xvut. 
2, meTa © expeme yaordps udpyy—and 
Euripides, Cyclops 310, mdpes 7d 
pdpyov ons yvdSou. 

wAnpovvtes aithy] sc. Thy yaorépa, 
which is to be supplied from yaorpi- 
Hapyo, according to the Aristotelian 
mode of writing. 
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4 2} TE padrdrov, 4} Tés of woddAoi]} 
It seems almost certain that és here 
is an interpolation. It could not have 
been said that ‘with regard to the 
special pleasures men are called 
“lovers of particular things” because 
they like them as people in general do,’ 
What Aristotle wrote was, no doubt, 
9} TE pardoyv 7 of woddAol, ‘ or because 
they like them more than people in 
general ;’ cf. Eth. rv. iv. 4, éwatvotyres 
pev em) 7d padrov Fh oi 
Wéyovres © ext rd paaroy 7 de7. The 
copyist must have taken # of woAAol 
for a separate sentence, and so have 
thought it necessary to insert és. 

5 Kal thy Avanv BE moet ciTG 7 
ndovh| ‘ And thus it is pleasure that 


H 2 


ToAAdl, | 





produces him his pain.’ This is stated 
as if it were a sort of disgraceful pa- 
radox, which takes place in intem- 
perance. 

7 ob mdvy yivovra)] Aristotle, 
from his experience as a Greek, 
might have been justified in asserting 
that a deficiency in the sense for plea- 
sures ‘could hardly be said to exist.’ 
It is not so certain that the same 
would be true in all periods of the 
world. It is not so certain that the 
monkish turn of mind does not oc- 
easionally diminish to an unhappy 
extent the natural and human feel- 
ings, so as to impair the kindliness, 
the geniality, and the good sense of 
mankind. 
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8 We see how indefinite after all 
Aristotle has left the standard of tem- 
perance, he refers it merely to the 
blank formula of és Se? and 7d Kaady. 
In so leaving it, however, he appeals 
to a sense in each man’s own mind. 
There is a relative element to be con- 
sidered, the health or fortune of the 
individual (apbs syleay, wh brép Thy 
ovatay), and there is also something 
that appears absolute amidst all that 
is relative (7d Kaddv), 

5 yap ottws %xyav] This is an 
awkward piece of writing. Oras 
refers to those phrases which have 
been negatived—mapa 7b Kaddy 7} brép 
Thy ovotay. 


XII. Which is most voluntary, 
cowardice or intemperance? a suitable 
question to conclude a Book which 
opened with a theory of the voluntary 
and proceeded to diseuss courage and 
temperance. Thus far there is method. 
Courage and temperance are con- 
sidered very much throughout in re- 
lation to each other, and here they are 
considered in relation tothe voluntary. 
On the other hand the subjeet of this 





chapter is closely connected with the 
theory of the formation of habits (Zth. 
u. ii—ii.), and also with the questions 
mooted above (£th, m1. y.) as to the 
voluntariness of yicious habits. Stand- 
ing then as it does isolated, it forms an 
instance of the immaturity of Ari- 
stotle’s moral investigations. 

Intemperance is more voluntary 
than cowardice, inasmuch as it con- 
sists in choosing pleasure, while 
cowardice is under a sort of compul- 
sion, flying from pain. (2) Again it 
is easier by practice to learn to resist 
temptation, than it is to learn to with- 
stand danger, for the opportunities are 
frequent and free from risk. Hence 
intemperance is the more disgraceful 
of the two. (3) These vices are in a 
peculiar way different from each 
other, for cowardice as a whole is 
more voluntary than its parts. In- 
temperance as a whole is less volun- 
tary than its parts, 

The chapter ends with some re- 
marks on the nature of éxoAacla as 
connected with its etymology. 

2 Kal h pey Abwn—woe?] ‘And 
while pain distracts and overturns the 
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mental balance of him who expe- 
riences it, pleasure does nothing of 
the kind.’ dc1s here denotes the 
perfect or normal state: see above, 
Eth. a. i. 3, note. : 

3 ddtee F ty—etlornow] ‘But 
cowardice is not equally voluntary 
with (¢. ¢. is more voluntary than) its 
particular acts, for in itself it is pain- 
less, while its particulars distract the 
mind with pain.’ It seems curious to 
speak of cowardice in this abstract 
way as distinct from all particular 
acts of cowardice. It is, however, 
true that cowardice is not, like in- 
temperance, a growing chain upon 
the mind. Each cowardly act, while 
it leaves the mind irresolute and so 
prone to fresh cowardice, on the other 
‘hand brings experience and renders 
the mind more familiar with danger. 
Thus cowardice, which at first was 
involuntary, tends to become more 
and more voluntary and deliberate, 
the more it is continued in; but in- 





temperance, which at first was volun- 
tary, becomes the longer it lasts more 
and more involuntary and a mere 
bondage. 

5—6 7rd ® tvopa—ipetis] ‘Now 
the name intemperance (or unre- 
strainedness) we apply also to the 
faults of children, for these have 
some resemblance to it. Which is 
ealled from which, matters not for our 
present purpose ; obviously that which 
is later in conception is called from 
that which is earlier. And it seems 
no bad metaphor, for that which han- 
kers after what is base, and which has 
a mighty capacity for development, re- 
quires to be chastened, and this is 
just the character of desire and of the 
child. Children live entirely by desire, 
and have the longing for what is 
pleasant most strongly.’ Eudemus 
(Eth. Eud. wt. ii. 1) commences his 
account of intemperance with this 
etymology. He points out that ax«d- 
Aactos is capable of two meanings, 
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‘he that has not been chastened’ 
and ‘he that cannot be chastened.’ 
Tlis account of the metaphor implied 
in the word appears to be lost. He 
says ($3) dveypdaper mpdtepoy mas 
Thy &xodaclav dvoudCovTes perapepouer, 
but in £th., Hud. 1. iii., to which he 
alludes, there is apparently a lacuna. 
Aristotle declines to decide which is 
the primary and which the metapho- 
rical use of the word; but there can 
be no doubt that the punishment and 
unrestrainedness of children is the 
more concrete and the primary idea. 
7 ei otv—evayrioicOa] ‘If then 
this thing be not obedient and sub- 
jected to the governing element, it 
will develop vastly ; for the longing 
for what is pleasant is insatiable in 
him that is foolish, and it seeks 
satisfaction from all quarters; and the 





exercise of desire increases its native 
powers, and if the desires grow great 
and vehement, they expel all reasoning 
in the end. Wherefore the desires 
should be moderate and few, and no- 
wise opposed to the law of reason.’ 
Evreidés is indefinite; it might refer 
either to 4 émi@uula or 6 wats, Ari- 
stotle speaking indistinetly had the 
idea of ém6vpla most present to his 
mind. Out of this etymology of 
‘intemperance’ he develops anew 
the relationship which ought to exist 
between the passions and the reason. 
The passions should be to the reason 
as a child to his tutor. This analogy 
was already suggested in Eth. 1. xiii. 
19: derrdv ora Kal 7d Adyor Exov, 7d 
bey kuplws Kal év aitd, 7 8 Bomrep 
TOU maTpds GkovoTiKdy Tt. 
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ITH only two exceptions, this Book follows faithfully the 

programme drawn out in the seventh chapter of Book II. 

These exceptions are, that it inverts the order of the social virtues 

—Truth, Wit, and Friendship; and that, being at its close frag- 

mentary or mutilated, it omits to discuss Indignation, and breaks 
off in the middle of a discussion upon Modesty. 

The only question, then, that arises, is—can we find any logical 
sequence in Aristotle’s list of the virtues as given in Book II. and 
followed out here? There are various principles on which a classi- 
fication of the virtues might have been made; as, for instance, on 
a principle of psychological division, it might have been shown how 
the virtues are the proper development of man’s nature in its 
various parts. Or, again, with a view to education, the virtues 
might have been arranged according to the most natural order of 
inculcation. Or, again, in point of excellence, the greater virtues 
might have taken precedence of the lesser ones. But no one broad 
principle of this kind is to be found in the arrangement made by 
Aristotle. It must always be remembered that his Ethics, while 
tending to advance psychology very greatly, are not composed upon 
a psychological system. Hence, though he said (Hth. m1. x. 1) that 
Temperance must succeed Courage, because these both consisted 
in the regulation of the brute instincts, we do not find elsewhere 
any reference to a classification of the parts of man’s nature. 
Aristotle, having clearly divided moral from intellectual excellence, 
does not carry out the same sort of division in discussing moral 
excellence. He seems to have taken up first the most prominent 
and striking qualities, according to the common notions in Greece 
—Courage, Temperance, and Liberality. Liberality suggested to 
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him Magnificence—Magnificence, High-mindedness; and from 
he proceeded to distinguish the more ordinary quality of Ambition. 

He then added, what had hitherto been omitted, the virtue « 
regulation of the temper; and pointed out that in social inter- — 
course three excellent qualities are produced by bringing the 
demeanour under the control of the law of balance. Lastly. even : 
in the instinctive and untrained feelings of Modesty and Indig- 
nation, this same law exhibits itself. ; 
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I. 1. Aristotle’s excellent account 
of liberality represents it as the 
balance between illiberality and pro- 
digality. On the characters pro- 
duced by these different qualities the 
most discriminating and happy re- 
marks are made in the present chap- 
ter. 

1 008 av év rats xploecw] ‘Nor 
again in decisions.’ The Paraphrast 
adds &omep 5 dixasos. Kptois here is 
used in a general sense; it may or 
may not be a legal decision. Cf. Eth. 
V. Vi. 4: 7 yap Sikn Kpiows TOD Sixatov 
kal Tod Gdliov. 

VOL. II. 





2 xphwara S&—petpeira] ‘Now 
we call “property” all things whose 
value is measured by- money.’ In 
other words ‘all things with an ex- 
changeable value.’ 

3 Thy 8 aowrlayv—xadroduer] ‘ But 
the term “ prodigality” we sometimes 
apply in a complicated sense, for we 


-eall those who are incontinent and 


who lavish money on intemperance— 
prodigals.’ Exactly the same usage 
has been confirmed in modern lan- 
guage by the associations of the 
parable of ‘the Prodigal Son.’ 

5 ov 8h  oixelws—exdexducda] 
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‘This application of the name is im- 
proper; for “prodigal” ought to 
denote a man who has one fault, the 
habit of wasting his substance. The 
word literally means “he who destroys 
himself,’ and the wasting of one’s 
substance may well be thought a kind 
of self-destruction, for life depends 
upon substance. This accordingly is 
the sense in which we take the word 
“ prodigality.”’ Aristotle attributes 
some weight here to the etymology of 
éowros, arguing that the man who 
destroys his property, destroys him- 
self, and he who destroys himself is 
beyond salvation (&owros). BovAerat 
elya: is exactly analogous to the En- 
glish word ‘means,’ Cf. Eth. m1. i. 15, 
Td 8 dkovowy BobrAeTa Aéyer Oa K.7.A, 
In Eth. v. v. 14, BotAerou is used in 
a slightly different sense to denote 
not the ‘meaning’ of a word, but a 
‘tendency’ in things, Suws 5 BobAeras 
pévety padAov, 

7 Liberality or ‘the virtue con- 
nected with property’ consists more 
in right giving and spending than in 





right receiving. The former is the 
positive and active side, the latter is 
the negative and passive side. 
Giving is the ‘use’ of money, receiving 
and keeping is mere ‘possession.’ 
And ‘use’, as Aristotle tells us in the 
Rhetoric (1. v. 7), constitutes wealth 
proper, as being a sort of life and 
reality (évépyea), which mere posses- 
sion is not. “Odws 5€ Td wAouTew 
éotly ev TH xpioba parrov h ev TE 
KekT7obat * Kal-ydp n evépryerd ear TOY 
roovrev Kal 4 Xpiigis TAoDTOs. / 

8 obk &ndrov 8 —aicxpompayeiv] 
‘It is not hard to see that giving is 
an avenue to the doing of good and to 
noble action, while in taking we only 
receive a benefit or at most avoid a 
base position.? Aloxpompayeiy here 
seems to be on the analogy of edmpa- 
yetv, and hence to have partly a pas- 
sive, and at all events an indefinite 
sense: see above, th. 1. iv. 2, note. 
A:xaonpayla is used similarly Eth, v. 
v. 17. > 

9 Kal pgov 5¢—GAAdrpioy] ‘And 
it is easier too to abstain from taking 
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than it is to give; for men are less 
willing to give away (frTov mpotevrat 
HaAAov) what is their own, than they 
are to abstain from taking what 
belongs to others.’ M@Adoy is redun- 
dant, it goes to strengthen the com- 
parative force of frrov.—Od AauBd- 
vovet corresponds to mh AaBeiy just 
before, and makes up a positive notion 
to ‘abstain from_taking.’ Aristotle 
attributes to men in general a cha- 
racter the reverse of that attributed by 
Sallust to Catiline, ‘alieni appetens, 
sui profusus.’ 

II of S€ AauBdvoytes odd era- 
vowvta mdévu| ‘But they who receive 


are not praised at all.’ Mdvv means | 


‘quite’: ob mdvv in the sense of 
‘hardly’ is frequent in Aristotle; ef. 
Eth, 11. ii. 12-13: AaBety } pvyeiv ob 
mdvy dokdCouev—doidQouey & ob mavu 
tovey: and ovdé rdvu appears,to mean 
‘not at all,’ the ovd¢ being joined with 
the yerb. 





16 ov« by elin—evdepyereioba| ‘Nor 
would he be ready to ask favours, for 
it does not belong to the benefactor 
to be easily a receiver of benefits.’ 
This is a manifestation of the spirit 
which runs through the virtuous cha- 
racters of Aristotle—the spirit of man- 
liness and nobility (dvdpéins Kat 
pirdnadros, cf. Hth. tv. iv. 3). It 
appears most strongly in the cha- 
racter of the high-minded man; see 
below, ch. iii, § 24. The principle of 
individuality, a sense of life and free 
action (évépyeia), are with Aristotle the 
basis of morality, and the first requisite 
to nobleness seems to be self-respect. 
Now, a slight difference in the way in 
which this truth is stated will make 
it appear a pure or a selfish principle. 
Christianity says, ‘It is more blessed 
to give than to receive,’ implying 
that to gratify a feeling of love and 
kindness is better than any pleasure 
that the sense of gain could afford, 


.12 
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But at the same time, if we analyse 
the Christian sentiment of love and 
charity, we cannot by any means 
separate it from the development of 
the personality of him that feels it. 
For as all knowledge implies a sub- 
ject as well as an object, so does 
every moral act or feeling imply the 
will and individuality of the actor. In 
the Christian sentiment there is so 
great a harmony between the object 
and subject, that the subjective side 
appears to be lost ; but in reality it is 
only lost to be found again, it is di- 
minished to beenhanced. Aristotle’s 
statement would be ‘It is better to 
give than to receive, because it is 
more noble.’ This has a slight ten- 
dency to give too much weight to the 
subjective side. In Aristotle’s whole 
account we do not find a word about 
benevolence or love to others as 
prompting acts of liberality. We find 
no other motive but the ‘ splendour’ 
(xaddyv) of the acts themselves. What 
is said in the present section verges 
towards the selfish theory, which 
would ascribe such acts to the love of 
power inherent in man. In Hobbes 
(Leviathan, Book 1. Chap. xi.) we find 





a bitter statement of the feelings with 
which benefits may be received. ‘To 
have received from one, to whom we 
think ourselves equal, greater benefits 
than there is hope to requite, disposeth 
to counterfeit love; but really secret 
hatred; and puts a man into the 
estate of a desperate debtor, that in ~ 
declining the sight of his creditor, 
tacitly wishes him there, where he 
might never see him more. For 
benefits oblige, and obligation is 
thraldom ; and unrequitable obligation, 
perpetual thraldom, which is to one’s 
equal, hateful.’ Cf. Hth. rx. vii. 

17-19 Points in the character of 
the liberal man: he will take care of 
his own property in order that he 
may have means for his liberality. 
Hence, too, he will be discriminating 
in the objects of his favours; yet his 
tendency is to forget himself, to give 
largely, to leave hardly anything for 
himself; yet again, liberality does 
not depend on the largeness of the 
gift, it is in proportion to the means 
of the giver, a less gift may be more 
liberal than a large one. 

20 édevbep@repor 88 —moinral] ‘We 
see that those are the most liberal who 
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have not themselves acquired their 
property, but have inherited it; for 
they have never known what want is, 
nor are they restrained by that love 
of what we have ourselves produced, 
which belongs to all men, and is well 
exemplified in parents and poets.’ 
On the philosophy of this remark, cf. 
Eth, 1x. vii: 2-7. The remark itself 
comes almost verbatim from Plato’s 
Republic, p. 330 B-c. Socrates asks 
Cephalus whether he made his money 
or inherited it, and gives as a reason 
for the question, 06 To: évexa hpdunr, 
hv & eyd, bri por otas ob sHddpa 





ayanay T& xphuara, Tovro d& roodaw 
&s To TOAD of by wh adrod KThcwvTa: 
of 8 Krnodwevor SiwA 1) of %AAot 
domdCovra ard’ Somep yap of moinrar 
7% avTaY Tonwata Kal of marépes Tovs 
maidas ayan@ot, TaiTn Te Bh Kab 
Xpnuaticdmevor wep. TX Xphuata omov- 
daCovow, ws Epyov éavTGy, kab Kara Thy 
xpclay, Hep of &AAoL. 

21 With perfect good sense Ari- 
stotle says that a very natural expla- 
nation may be given of the common 
railings you hear against fortune for 
not making ‘the right people’ (ze. 
the liberal) rich. People can’t expect 
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to be rich who have hardly any care | to the solid advantage of riches. Of, 
for money, and this is the characte- | Ar. Rhetoric, u. xvi. 2: 8@ev Kad rd 


ristic of the liberal. Siuwvidov elpnra wep) rev copay Kad 

26-27 Kal edxoiwdyntros—dpeoKds- | mAovoiwy mpds Thy yuvaixa Thy ‘lépwvos 
wevos| ‘Further, the liberal man is | é¢pouévny nérepoy yevécOa xpeirtoy 
easy to deal with in business transac- | mAotoiv 7 copdy * mAotowy eimeiy: 


tions; for there is no difficulty in | tods copods yap pn dpav em) rats ray 
cheating him, owing to his disregard | mAovolwy Odpus SiarpiBovras. Again, 
of money, and he is more annoyed at | there is quoted from Plutarch a 
having omitted any proper expense | saying that‘ the money-chest is always 
than vexed at spending what is | full, and the chest of the graces always 
needless, nor does he approve the pre- | empty ;’ and another, that ‘ avarice ig 
cepts of Simonides.’ These remarks | the proper pleasure of old age,’ On 
show a penetrating knowledge of | the philosophy of Simonides, see 
mankind, but they do not exhibit | Essay II. pp. 62-4. 

liberality in the highest light. The 29 TO AauSdvew—prxpois | ‘ Tllibe- 
gratification of a personal feeling is | rality exceeds in taking, only it must 
made rather too prominent, hence we | be in petty matters.’ Grasping on a 
miss the beauty of ‘charity seeketh | large scale gets another name than 

not her own.’ With the present | illiberality ; cf. §§ 41-42, 

passage we may compare the deserip- 30 Td wey otv—dverev0épou] ‘The 
tion of equity in the Rhetoric (1. xiii. | two sides of prodigality can hardly 
15-19), part of which is 7d avéxeo@u | exist together; for it is not easy to 
a5ikoiuevoy, Various sentiments are | give to everybody and receive from 
attributed to Simonides, all testifying | nobody; private persons, whom alone 
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we reckon prodigals, soon find their 
substance failing them. Therefore the 
" prodigal man may well be thought in no 
small degree superior to the illiberal.’ 
The commentators, from not seeing 
the train of thought in this passage, 
have made a difficulty about érel, 
which refers to the beginning of the 
sentence, the intermediate clauses od 
yap padior—eiva being parenthetical. 
With ofep at Soxodorw, cf. § 23. 
31-32 Reasons are given why 
the prodigal is better than the illiberal 
man, namely, he may be cured by 
time, or by the failure of his means. 
His tendency to give is a principle 
which requires only to be harmonised 
to become a virtue. Lastly, he does 
more good than the illiberal man. 
Aristotle here is speaking of a better 
sort of prodigality (todroy roy tpdmov 
&owros) which is only a slight over- 
stepping of the bounds of liberality ; 
but even with this restriction, it is’ 
much to be doubted whether prodi- 
gality does more good than illiberality. 
From wise acts of liberality much 
good may arise, but the common sort 
of prodigality, as Aristotle himself 
says, § 35, being prompted by folly 





and vanity, almost invariably goes to 
enrich the wrong people. If the case 
be even not so bad as this, the solid 
benefit which accrues from any ten- 
dency to capitalize money may surely 
be set against the chance good done 
by money given away indiscriminately 
or spent unproductively. 

33 GAA’ of modAADi—dveAeVOepor] 
‘But most prodigals, as we have 
implied already, take whence they 
ought not, and in this way are illibe- 
ral.’ This is an instance of a pheno- 
menon often to be observed in Ari- 
stotle’s virtues and vices, that the 
‘extremes meet’ (cf. rv. vii. 15, I. 
vii. 15). The rationale of this phe- 
nomenon appears to be that the 
extremes are both the result of the 
same principle, they are both different 
forms of selfishness, Selfishness can 
equally produce prodigal giving and 
meanness in receiving. Hence, if a 
man be selfish, though his tendency 
is to be prodigal, yet on occasion 
selfishness, which is his governing 
principle, will lead him to become 
illiberal. The fact is noticed by Eude- 
mus, Eth. Hud. wi. vii. 12: "Eons & 
évayTi@tepoy tots Kxpois Td péoov 
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exeiva GAAHAots, SidtTt Td wey pet’ ovde- | perhaps too favourable a view of the 
vice of prodigality. Its connexion 
with vanity, selfishness, and often 
utter heartlessness, he does not suffi- 
ciently notice, nor does he observe 
that lavish giving often proceeds from 
the want of a faculty—from an ineca- 
pacity for estimating the worth of 
objects. Thus if illiberality be in- 
compatible with a magnanimousspirit, 
prodigality is incompatible with abso- 
lute truth and justice. 


révov ylverar aibtay, Ta Bt wodAduus 
per’ GAAHAwY Kad eioly éviore of abrol 
OpaciSerro, Kal TA wey Bowroa Ta Se 
avedevGepor Kad BAws avduarot KaKds, 
37 kal cundvéctepov—Borikol] ‘This 
vice runs more in our blood than 
prodigality : the mass of men love to 
keep money, rather than to give it.’ 
It may be doubted whether this as- 
sertion is universally true. Would 
it, for instance, be true of the Irish ? 


Again, Aristotle hardly acknowledges 
enough the kindness that exists among 
men, and which made Kant wonder 
that there was ‘so much kindness 
and so little justice’ in the world, 
Aristotle, from his dislike to all that 
is sordid, and his admiration for the 
brilliant and noble qualities, takes 





38 Illiberality is- widely spread, 
and has many forms; it contains two 
elements—excess of taking and defect 
of giving; but it does not always 
manifest itself in its entirety (od 
macw dAdKAnpos maparylyvera), some- 
times one element exists separately 
from the other. 
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39-40 of pév yap—obv Sez] ‘Men | not easy to tuke what belongs to 
of one class, those who go by such | others, and not have others take what 
names as “stingy,” “ closefisted,” | belongs to oneself—they are content, 
*‘curmudgeons,” all fall short in what | therefore, neither to take nor give. 
they give away, but they neither | A second class are excessive in taking 
covet their neighbours’ goods, nor | everything and from all quarters, as 
wish to take them. With some of | for instance, those who ply illiberal 
them this arises from a certain sense | trades, brothel-keepers, and all such 
of equity and shrinking from what is | like, and lenders of small sums at 
base : for their motive, either supposed | high interest. For all these take 
or professed, in being careful of their | whence they ought not, and more than 
means, is to prevent the possibility | they ought.’ This passage falls into 
of their being compelled by want to | two parts, of & ad Kxard thy Ajyw 
do base actions. To this set belong | corresponding to of pév yap év tais 
the “‘skinflint,” and all his like, a | sodtrais. There are two subordinate 
name derived from superlative un- | divisions of the first part, namely, 
willingness to give to anybody. But | of piv did twa émelxeay, and of 3 ad 
others again abstain from their neigh- | 3a @éfor. 
bours’ goods through fear, since it is 
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44 arwerg averevdepor, scuba’ 0b TH eAsudepioryts avereu- 
Gzpia evavtiov AgyeTau* psigey TE yap 207! “andy Tis 
acwrias, xal wanrroy exh TavTyY auapTavourly y Kara THY 

~ \ bx , ~ 
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~ ~ a] 4 
QvTixeinevoy xaxi@y ToradT sipyjodw. 
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44 pet(dy te ydp eort Kady Tijs 
Gowrlas] Before (§ 32) Aristotle 
made the doubtful statement that 
prodigality does more good than 
illiberality. He now makes the 
positively untrue statement that illi- 
berality does more harm than prodi- 
gality. His view is fallacious from 
an ignorance of the principles of 
political economy, and from not 
looking at the question with sufficient 
breadth. He regards prodigality as a 
short-lived evil which will be cured 
by time, and illiberality as inveterate. 
But in their consequences it is rather 
prodigality that is incurable, and 
illiberality transitory. liberality 
can always be remedied, and indeed 
it brings its own remedy, for saving 
produces wealth and capital, and 
these lift a man naturally,and neces- 
sarily into a more expensive style of 
living, however much he may haggle 
over details. But prodigality causes 
personally, to the family, and to the 
nation, a loss of resources which is 
absolutely incurable, 


II. Magnificence, the virtue next 
discussed, is a higher kind of libe- 





rality. It consists in spending money 
on a great scale with propriety (év 
meyé0es mpémovca Samrdvn éoriv). Thus 
there are two elements, greatness and 
propriety. The greatness is relative, 
being limited by the propriety, and 
the propriety is relative to the per- 
son, the circumstances, and the ob- 
ject. Magnificence will of course 
be prompted by a desire for what is 
noble. There will be something 
imaginative and striking about the 
effect it produces (7d 3¢ weyadomperts 
Oavuasrév), Great and solemn ocea- 
sions will be its proper sphere, the 
services of religion, the entertaining 
of foreigners, public works, gifts, and 
return-gifts, The well-born and 
illustrious will be the proper persons 
to exercise it. The house of the 
magnificent man will be of suitable 
splendour, everything he does will 
show taste and propriety: even in a 
gift to a child he will exhibit the idea 
of magnificence. The vulgar man, 
missing this happy nicety, will jar on 
our taste with his excessive splendour 
(Aaumptvera: mapa pédos), his object 
being evidently mere ostentation. 
The petty man, on the other hand, 
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, . , 
baravn eoTiy. 


Boum cy jsct TpInpapye xaos apxdempe. 
60 ev pixpoig 7 ev perpioig 3 


air ey, xh ey @ xal mph a. 
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from timidity and constant fear of 
expense, will be always below the 
mark, and even after considerable 
expense will mar the whole effect 
by meanness in some point of de- 
tail. 

2 7d 5e péyebos—apxibewpg | ‘Now 
the greatness is relative, for there is 
not the same expense for a trierarch 
as for the head of a sacred legation.’ 
This latter office would of course 
demand peculiar splendour. The 
Aerroupyla at Athens were exactly 
fitted to exercise the magnificence of 
the citizens. 

7d mpéxov 3) apds airdv, Kal ev G 
xa) mepl &] ‘ The propriety accordingly 
must be relative to the person, the 
circumstances, and the object.’ We 
have here nearly the same categories 
as were given, Eth. 11. i. 16, where 
the points connected with an action 
are enumerated, tis te 5) Kal rt ral 
wept th ev zim xpdtre, On the 
suitableness of the person see below 
§§ 12-14. The circumstances are 
touched upon §§ 13,15. The object 


K2 





(which cannot be definitely sepa- 
rated from the circumstances) $§$ 
16-18, 

morAdnt SécKoy aAirp] 
Odyss. XVII. 420. 

4 7 5& tmrepBorah Bavavoia kai 
Gmeipoxarla Kal Sou toatra| ‘The 
corresponding excess is called “ vul- 
garity,” and “ bad taste,” and the like.’ 
Bdvavoos is said to be derived from 
Baivos ‘a forge’ and atw. Thus it 
means a metal-worker, or artisan. 
From the contempt felt by the Athe- 
nians for this kind of craft, Bdvavoos 
came to imply ‘mean, ‘vulgar,’ 
analogously to goprixés. In Aristotle’s 
Politics there is a definition of what 
kind of work is strictly to be con- 
sidered Bdvavoos (vu. ii. 4). Bdvavoor 
® epyov elvar det tovto vowiew Kal 
Téxvyy Tabtny Kol pdOnow, Soa mpds 
Tas xphoes Kal tas mpdtes tas Tis 
apetis &xpnotoy amepyd Covra 7d cGua 
Tov édevOepwr f thy Wxhv h the 
didvoray. The word Bavavela is ex~ 
cellently applied here to denote vul< 


garity in expenditure, 


Homer 
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5 5 8& peyaronperhs—euperds] | generally tothe beginning of Book IL.; 
‘The magnificent man is a kind of | perhaps Erh. u. ii. 8 is the nearest 
artist, because he has an eye for the | reference that can be given. But in 
becoming, and can spend great sums | the present place Aristotle is not 
tastefully.” The word émorhyor here | speaking of the formation of habits 
conveys the association of those quali- | out of acts, but rather of moral habits 
ties which were said to belong to a | or states having a definite existence 
perfect work of art, Zth, u. vi.g: Ei | and reality only in acts and in the 
3) masa emorthun obtw 7d epyov <b | objective circumstances (Gy éoriy) to 
emtedel, mpds Td pécov BAémovea, | which they (the moral states) refer. 
K.T.A, _ This view regards a moral state as a 

6 g&aonep yap—tgG %pyy] ‘For as | mere potentiality, which only attains 
we said at the outset, a moral state is | definite and conscious reality by 
determined by its acts and its objects. | emerging into an act. The remark 
Therefore the outlays of the magnifi- | is apparently made to account for a 
cent man will be great and suitable. | concrete treatment of the virtue of 
And the works on which he employs | magnificence. We have above 
them will be of the same character, | noticed (Eth. mt. xii, 3 note) a sepa- 
for only thus it will be possible to | ration made between the habit and 
have a great outlay suitable to the | the act, which looks much less philo- 
work.’ sophical., 

ev 4px] The allusion seems to be | 10 évayxaioy 5h—év meyéOer] ‘It 
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follows therefore that the magnificent 
man must also be liberal, for the 
liberal man spends what he ought 
and in the way he ought. But it is 
in these same particulars, which are 
common to magnificence and liberality, 
that the element of greatness which 
there is in the magnificent man ap- 
pears, as for example in vastness of 
proportions, and with the same expense 
he will make the result more splendid. 
For a work is not to be esteemed for 
the same qualities as a possession. 
That possession is most prized which 
is worth most, as for instance gold, 
but that work which is great and 
noble. When we contemplate such a 
work, we admire; but the magnificent 
is always admirable ; and the highest 
excellence of a work, as far as scale is 
concerned, is magnificence.’ The words 
ofoy wéyebos have vexed the commen- 
tators. One device that has been 
adopted is to omit the stop after ué- 
yeOos and to translate the passage, 
‘Sed in his magnum est magnifici, 
veluti magnitudo liberalitatis circa 
hee (reading ratra) versantis’ (Mi- 
chelet). 
punctuation, we might construe, taking 
oioy péyeOos as epexegetic of 7d uéya, 
‘But the greatness of the magnificent 
man, as it were a certain grandeur of 
scale, appears in these same particulars, 
which are common to magnificence 


Or, without altering the 





and liberality.” But the point Ari- 
stotle insists on is that magnificence 
differs from liberality not in degree, 
but in kind, being a display of more 
genius and imagination on the same 
objects, and thus with the same ex- 
pense producing a more striking result. 
He gives as an instance of the means 
employed, ‘vastness of size.’ Td 
wéya is the moral greatness of the 
magnificent man, this takes as its ex- 
ponent péye#os or physical bulk. 
The Paraphrast carries out the com- 
parison in the text rather neatly. 
Olov, pépe eimetv, Oepametoa Td Oeiov 
defjicav, 6 pty eAevddpios xpucody tt 
oKevos mohoet, Kal AlOovs Timlous 
eyKoAAtoe: TG oKever* 6 BE peryado- 
Tperhs vady péyay Kal Kaddy oixodo- 
uhoe } aviplavras avacrhoe: 7h yeptpas 
cikodouhoe: 7 &AAO TL peya Kad Bav- 
paotoy Sid Tis tons Samdvns epydoerat, 
kal 7d wey TOD peyaduTpeos epyov 
kuplws epyov éara, Td St Tov eAevOeptou 
KT7jua padAov 7} Epyov. 

Il ebpiAoriynra] ‘favourite ob- 
jects of rivalry.’ Dr. Cardwell (upon 
§ 2 above) quotes Lycurgus Orat. 
contra Leocr. p. 167: Ov yap ef tis 
immoretpépnrev 7} keXoptyynke Aaumpas 
—itids dori nap juay To.abrns xdpiros 
—éAnr’ ef Tis TeTpinpdpxnKe Aaumpas 7} 
telxn TH Tarplds mepiebarev, 7} mpds Thy 
kowhy owrnplay éx taév idlwy ovvevTd- 
pnee, 
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14 mpéerer 6¢—AGtlapa] ‘The under- ; events which in a play are supposed 
taking of such expenses is proper for | to have been done before the com- 
persons already distinguished by mag- | mencement of the action. 
nificence, either in themselves, or their 18—19 kal diapéper—damravhyaros | 
ancestors, or their connections, and | ‘And the “greatness,” which is ex- 
for the noble, the illustrious, and such | hibited in the work, differs from the 
like persons: for in all those cases “greatness” of the expense; for the 
greatness and dignity are present.’ | most beautiful of balls or of bottles is 
The use of mpoirdpxew here to denote | magnificent as a present to a child, 
that which exists already as an achieve- | though its price be small and paltry, 
ment in one’s family is not unlike its | Hence the magnificent man, whatever 
use, Eth. 1. xi. 4, to denote those | kind of thing he be producing, will 
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produce it magnificently ; for the cha- 
racter of such work is that it cannot 
be easily outdone, its magnificence 
being always in proportion to the 
outlay. The first part of this passage 
is almost a repetition of what was 
said § 10, on the difference between 
‘greatness’ and ‘costliness’ in a work 
of art. The ‘ball’ and the ‘bottle’ 
seem to have been common toys. Dr. 
Fitzgerald compares the description 
of Cupid’s toy in Apollonius Rhodius, 
Arg. 1. 135, and Plato, Phedo, p. 
110 B, woTep ai SwiexdoxvTa opaipat, 
moitan, xpeuacr SierAnuuévn. Also 
Theophrastus’ Characters, Mlept ape- 
oxelas, where the &peokos is said to 
purchase @upiakas tav orpoyyiAwy 
Ankb@ovs—Kal opaiporhpior. 

20 Tolovros—moAAG| ‘Such now is 
the magnificent man, but he who ex- 
ceeds and is vulgar exceeds because, 


as was said before, he spends more © 


than is necessary. He spends much 
upon trifies, and preserves no harmony 
in his splendour; he entertains his 
club-fellows with a wedding-feast, and 
when he has charge of a comic chorus, 
he makes them appear in purple, as 





the Megarians do. In all this extra- 
vagance he never aims at a noble end, 
but only seeks to parade his riches, in 
the hope of being stared at; where 
he should spend much, he draws his 
purse-strings, where he should spend 
little, he squanders.’ The last sentence 
shows that in vulgarity extremes meet, 
selfishness prompting both too much 
expense and too little, see above, 
chap. i. § 33 note. With mapa péros 
we may compare Shakspeare, Merry 
Wives, Act i. se. 3. ‘ His filching was 
like an unskilful singer: he kept not 
time.’ 

oiov épavioras| Epavos being a club 
where each member entertained in 
turn, or an entertainment where each 
guest contributed, it was of course 
bad taste to eclipse the rest in splen- 
dour. 

év tH wapddy| The parode was the 
first song of the chorus sung at its entry. 
Naturally the comic chorus would not 
require rich purple dresses. The ex- 
pense of a comic chorus at Athens 
appears to have been sixteen mine 
(48/.), that of a tragic chorus thirty 
minz (9o/.); see Bentley on Phalaris, 
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p. 360. The Megarians were noted 
among the Greeks for stupidity. 

22 €lol uty obyv—aoxhpoves| * Now 
these (#.e. vulgarity and pettiness) 
are vices, but they do not entail dis- 
grace, because they are neither hurtful 
to one’s neighbour, nor are they very 
unseemly.’ 


III. Aristotle’s famous description 
of the virtue of high-mindedness 
(which he places as a mean between 
vanity and want of spirit) throws 
great light upon the whole bearing of 
his moral system. 

We must notice in it rather an 
admiring picture of what 7s than an 
investigation into what ought to be. 
High-mindedness is nothing else than 
a certain loftiness of spirit possessed 
by great men. It can only (in its 
fullest sense) belong to great men, for 
unless accompanied by qualities su- 
perior to those of the rest of the 
world, it would be simply ridiculous, 

Aristotle takes this loftiness of 
spirit, and, considering it fine and 
admirable, points out the various 
traits in which it exhibits itself. And 
nothing can be more subtle or felici- 
tous than many of his observations on 
this head. But it is plain that high- 
mindedness, as here represented, is 
not something which is prompted by 
duty, rather it stands quite beside 
the idea of duty. Greatness and the 
sense of moral obligation are essen- 
tially distinct, however much they 
may accidentally coincide. 

The high-minded man has all 
virtues, says Aristotle ($$ 14—15). 





But we find on nearer inspection that 
this means that the high-minded man 
is above all those minor interests 
which might induce to vice; he does 
not care about money, so he will 
never cheat, he does not value even 
life very high, so he will not be a 
coward. Here then there is no self- 
subjection toalaw. The high-minded 
man does not avoid vice because it is 
‘wrong* (in the modern sense), but 
simply because it is unworthy of him. 
Thus he is most essentially a law to 
himself and above all other law. Ari-. 
stotle spoke of high-mindedness as 
being a sort of culmination of the 
virtues (§ 16), and justly so, for it is 
the culmination of his moral system. 
As we before remarked (ch. i. § 16, 
note), his system is based on the idea 
of self-respect. Loftiness of spirit is 
the highest form of self-respect (me- 
yarov éavrdy atwi, &kos Sy). This 
principle goes a long way in elevating 
the character and purifying the con- 
duct, but its natural development is 
also a dislike (§§ 24-26) of all limi- 
tations of the individuality ; in short, 
its natural development is a sort of 
noble pride. 

High-mindedness, however fine may 
be the qualities that go to make it up, 
is essentially not a human attitude. 
As we have observed already, it is 
something exceptional, and in Ari- 
stotle’s account of it we have a psycho- 
logical portrait of a great man. Yet 
still this account shows Aristotle not 
to have been familiar with that con- 
ception of ‘ moral goodness’ which has 
arisen out of later associations. 
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2 diapéper F ov0tv—cxoneiv] ‘Now | picture of a highminded man here 
it does not make the least difference | given to us must have been taken 
whether we consider the state of | from life. Probably Aristotle traced 
mind, or the character that is pro- | different manifestations of the high- 
duced by the state of mind.’ The | minded element in different people, 
procedure adopted by Aristotle | and has here combined them. 
throughout is that of describing 5 ev peyé0er yap—ot] ‘For high- 
virtues in the concrete, though inno | mindedness implies greatness, just as 
other case does he give so complete a | beauty implies a large body; little 
personality as in describing the high- | people may be pretty and elegant, but 
minded man, This procedure, while | not beautiful.’ This was the Greek 
it gives graphic liveliness to his dis- | idea, ef. Politics, vu. iv. 8: 76 ye kaAdby 
cussions, tends to make us forget that | ev wafOe: Kal peyéOe clw0e yiverba. 
these virtues are not so much different | Poetics, vii. 8: 7d yap Kadrdv év peyébe 
kinds of character as different elements | kal rater ori, Cf. also the story of 
in the same character. A later de- | Phye in Herodotus, 1.¢. 60. Against 
velopment of Aristotle’s ethical system | such critics of beauty as the Greeks, 
calls attention to this point (cf. Eth. | nothing is to be said. 

vi. xiii. 6). It has been said that the 
VOL. Il. L 
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1O—II TowdtTov 8—xar’ dtiav €] 
‘Such a prize is honour, which is the 
greatest of alloutward goods. There- 
fore the highminded man bears him- 
self as he ought with regard to honour 
and dishonour, But why should we 
prove what is obvious, that the study 
of magnanimous minds is honour? 
And great men lay especial claim to 
honour, yet according to their desert.’ 
Aristotle here fixes external honour 
us the object with which _high- 
mindedness deals. Afterwards he 
sets it above all external honour 
($17), Gperijis yap mayreAots ok dy 
yévoiro Gila tiwh. Honour is not 
good enough, but the world has 
nothing better to give. 

15 ovdauas—mapaceloayr:] ‘It 
would never suit the highminded man 
to fly in ung:aceful haste.” Tapa- 





oclew (i.e, Tas xetpas) meant ‘to 
work the hands in running.’ Cf. De 
Incess, Animal, iii. 4, where the 
principle of the lever is shown to be 
involved in this motion. Avd Kat of 
méyrafao. G&Adovrat wAcioy xovres 
Tovs GArTipas 7) wh exovres, Kal of 
Ogovres Oartoy Oéover mapacecioyres Tas 
xeipas’ ylvera yap Tis dmépesots ev TH 
diardce: mpds Tas xeEipas Kal rods 
Kapmovs. 

16 foe pty oby—Kadoniryablas] 
‘Now highmindedness appears to be, 
as it were, a sort of crown of 
the virtues ; it enhances them, and it 
cannot come into existence without 
them. Hence it is hard to be high- 
minded in the true sense of the 
term, for this is impossible without 
accomplished excellence.’ The word 
‘magnanimity’ is the conventional 
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- representative of weyadowuxla, but it 
does not really answer toit. ‘Mag- 
nanimity ’ often implies rather gene- 
rosity, and what Aristotle calls émef- 
xeia, than that loftiness of spirit which 
he attributes to the peyaddpuxos. 
The difficulty of finding English 
words to answer to the terms of 
Aristotle has given rise to a practice, 
not to be commended, of constant- 
ly using Greek terms while speaking 
of the system of Aristotle. It is 
better to paraphrase if we cannot 
translate. 

Kadonayabias| This abstract noun 
does not occur in Plato, who fre- 





quently uses the words kadds te 
xaya0ds (written separately) in the 
common Athenian sense, denoting 
very much what we mean by ‘a 
gentleman.’ By Aristotle the word 
is used with no peculiar moral import ; 
Tav ev Big Karey KayalGy occurs 
Eth, 1. viii. 9, to denote generally 
‘what is noble and excellent in life.’ 
Eudemus appears to have developed 
the idea of kaAok&yabta, and to have 
understood by it the perfection of 
moral virtue combined with the ser- 
vice and contemplation of God. Cf. 
Eth, Eud. vit. ili, 15, and see Essay 
EPisge.7- 
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one; he will serve “any readily; he 
will be proud to the great, and easy 
with the lowly, &e. On the principle 


22 & 5 peyardpuxos—tuxdvTws | 
‘But the highminded man despises 
justly (for his estimate is true), but 


most people do so at haphazard.’ 
Throughout, the great man is justified 
in the high position he assumes by 
reason of the correctness of his 
estimate. Modern ideas of delicacy, to 
say the least, would proseribe this 
accuracy of self-appreciation, and the 
claims founded upon it. 

24—26 He is glad to do a benefit 
and ashamed to receive one; he will 
wipe out a favour by doing a greater 
one in return; he will remember 
those whom he has benefited, but 
not those by ‘whom he has been 
benefited ; he will be in want of no 





of independence, which appears here 
in an extreme form, see above, note 
on ch, i. § 16. 

5d wal rhv @érw] Homer, iad 1. 
503—4. She only says— 

elmore 54 ce per dldvaracw bynoca 
Hj tre H epye. 2 

ov8 of Adxwves] This is said to 
have been on the occasion of a The- 
ban invasion into Laconia. Aspasius 
quotes from Callisthenes a mention of 
the circumstance. Xenophonis thought 
to allude to the same event (Hell. v1. 
Vv. 33), where, however, he makes the 
Spartans enumerate their services. 
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27—34 A list of characteristics 
follows, completing the picture of the 
lofty-minded man. He will not com- 
pete for the common objects of 
ambition (7a @riua); he will only 
attempt great and important matters, 
he will seem otherwise inactive; he 
will be open in friendship and hatred ; 
really straightforward and deeply 
truthful, but reserved and ironical in 
manner tocommon people, Will live 
for his friend alone, will wonder at 
nothing, will bear no malice, will be 
no gossip (ov« av@pwroddyos), will not 
be anxious about trifles, and will care 





more to possess that which is fine, 
than that which is productive. His 
movements are slow, his yoice is 
deep, and his diction stately. 

28 elpwva 5& mpds Tods moAdoUs] 
Bekker has introduced this reading 
on the authority of one MS. alone; 
all the rest read cipwyela, Etpwva is 
not strictly grammatical, but it is in 
accordance with the Aristotelian mode 
of writing; it comes in despite the 
nominative &AnGevtixds, as a carrying 
on of the accusatives before used, 
Kad apydy eivai—xal drAlywv xpaxrixdy, 
&e. 
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35 ov Kakol—ijpaprnpévor dé] 
‘Now it is true that these again are 
not bad, for they do no harm, but are 
only in error.’ Ovédé refers to ch. ii. § 
22. Vanity and want of spirit are, 
like pettiness and vulgarity, not very 
serious vices. Of the latter pair, 
speaking of the qualities and not the 
persons possessing them, he said they 
are kaki, but not disgraceful. 

‘For the 
mean-spirited man, though worthy of 
good things, deprives himself of his 
deserts, and seems to be harmed by 
not appreciating his claims, and by 
ignorance of himself; else he would 
have aimed at the good things he 
hadaclaimto. Such characters, how- 
ever, are not to be called foolish, but 
it is rather their energy that is de- 
ficient. Still this way of thinking 
seems to have a bad effect upon the 
character: for men’s aims are regu- 
lated by their opinions of their 
merits, but these men draw back from 
noble actions and pursuits, thinking 
themselves unworthy; and in the 
same way they cut themselves off 
from external advantages.’ From 


6 pev yap—ayabar] 





these considerations, and from the 
whole tendency of his system, Ari- 
stotle decides that want of spirit is 
worse than vanity (§ 37), and he also 
asserts that it is more common. 
Want of elevated aims, want of effort, 
of will, of individuality, these are 
indeed fatal deficiencies as regards 
the attainment of what is fine and 
noble in character. The conception 
of ‘* humility’ is of course quite 
beside the system of Aristotle, but 
we may observe that it does not come 
into necessary collision with a con- 
demnation of pixpopvxla. For this 
latter implies a want of moral aspira- 
tion. Now it is desirable to combine 
with humility the greatest amount of 
moral aspiration. 

GAAG pardAov éxvnpot] Another 
reading, supported by several MSS., 
is voepot, which the Scholiast explains 
by Spmmets cad ervonrixol. The Para- 
phrast, however, gives vw6pol, which 
supports the present reading. Noepot 
makes good sense, since it is true that 
want of spirit often accompanies an 
intellectual turn of mind, men’s 
‘native hue of resolution’ being 
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‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought.’ ‘Yet, on the other hand, it 
is possible that voepol has come to sup- 
plant éxvnpot from a mistake arising 
from a fancied antithesis to 7Al@.01. 


IV. Descending now from what 
is extraordinary to the common level, 
Aristotle discusses another virtue 
which bears the same relation to high- 


mindedness as liberality does to mag- 


nificence, namely, the virtue of a 
laudable ambition. Thisis concerned 
with the desire for honour as it exists 
in ordinary men. There is no name 
for this virtue, but language testifies 
to the existence of extremes, hence 





we may infera mean. There aretwo 
words, ambitious and unambitious; 
both these are made terms of reproach, 
thus implying that there must be a 
middle quality, in relation to which 
they are each extremes. Again, both 
are used as terms of praise, which 
shows that each in turn lays claim to 
the mean place, as setting itself off 
against its opposite. 

1 KaOdmrep ey rois mpéros| Cf. 
Eth, u. vii. 8. This expression might 
seem to suggest that the present 
passage was written after an interval ; 
it is repeated in § 4. 

4 tort 8 bre—pésor] ‘ But some- 
times we praise the ambitious man as 
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manly and noble-spirited, and some- 
times we praise the unambitious man 
as moderate and soberminded, as 
mentioned in our first remarks. Now 
it is plain that as the term “lover of 
anything ” is used in more senses than 
one, we do not always apply the term 
“lover of honour” to express the same 
thing, but when we praise, we praise 
that ambition which is more than 
most men’s, and when we blame, we 
blame that which is greater than it 
should be. The mean state having 
no name, the extremes contend, as it 
were, for this unoccupied ground; 
but still it exists: for where there is 
excess and defect there must also be 
a mean.’ 

6 foe St TovT elvan Ka wep) rads 
&\Aas dperds] Cf. Eth, 1, viii. 1-2. 


V. The regulation of the temper 
(uerdtns mepl dpyds) is the next 
subject for discussion. Aristotle con- 





fesses that there is no name for this, 
but he provisionally calls it mildness, 
though this term is also used to ex- 
press a deficiency in the feeling of 
anger. Excess in this feeling has 
various forms, and accordingly various 
names; the passionate (épylaoz), the 
hasty (&«xpéxodor), thesulky (mxpol), the 
morose (xaAemof), all come under the 
same category as showing excessive 
or ill-directed anger. Aristotle does 
not here enter upon the philosophy of 
anger, inquire its final cause, and in 
accordance with this determine its 
right manifestation. He says it is 
human to avenge oneself (§ 12), and 
not to resent certain things is slavish 
(§ 6) and a moral defect, hence 
we must have a certuin amount of 
anger. This amount must be duly 
regulated, but where the true mean is 
cannot be laid down in the abstract 
(ob pE5iov tre Adyp Gwodoiva); it 
depends on the particular circum- 
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stances, and must be left to the in- 
tuitive judgment of the mind (év rf 
aicOjoe: 4 Kpiots). 

3-6 BoldrActa yap—édvdparodades | 
‘For the term “mild man” means 
one that should be dispassionate and 
not carried away by his feeling, but 
should be angry in the way, at the 
things, and for so long a time, as the 
mental standard may have appointed. 
Yet this character seems rather to 
incline to error on the side of de-— 
ficiency, for the mild man is more apt 
to pardon than to resent. But the 
deficiency is a moral fault (Yéyerar), | 
whether it be called perhaps (ris) 
want of anger, or whatever else. 
For men seem fools who do not feel 
anger at things at which they ought — 
to feel it, or inthe manner they ought, 
or at the time they ought, or with the 
persons they ought. Such a man 
seems to be devoid of feeling and of 
the sense of pain, and since nothing 
provokes him, he seems not to know 
how to defend himself: but to suffer 
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insult or to stand by and see one’s 
friends insulted is servile.’ 

BotaAerat yap 5 mpaos] BolAera ap-= 
pears to be used here in a doubtful 
sense, something between ‘the word 
mild means,’ &c, and ‘the mild 
man has a tendency to,’ &c.; cf. ch. 
1. § 5, note. 

7d 8& mpomnraxi(duevov] Had the 
Ethics been composed on a psycho- 
logical plan, what is said here might 
have been arranged under the head of 
@uuds, and would have been connected 
with the relation of @uyds to courage, 
which is discussed above, Eth. m1. 
viii. 10-12. The present passage is 
admirably illustrated by Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet, Act II. Scene 2: 


‘Am I a coward? 
Who calls me villain? breaks my 
pate across ? 
Plucks off my beard and blows it in 
my face? 
Tweaks me by the nose ? gives me the 
lie i’the throat 
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As deep as to the lungs? Who does 


me this ? 

Ha! why I should take it: for it 
cannot be 

But I am pigeon-liver’d, and lack 
gall 


To make oppression bitter.’ 


7 1 & tbrepBorajh—ylvera] ‘ Now 
the excess is possible under all heads, 
the wrong people, the wrong things, 
more, quicker, longer, than is right. 
However, these excesses cannot all 
coexist inthe same man. This would 
be impossible. For evil destroys even 
itself, and if it exist in its entirety, 
it becomes unbearable.’ Psychologi- 
cal reasons might be assigned why 
the same person cannot be passionate, 
peevish, and sulky. But Aristotle 
here gives an abstract generalization 
—that the different forms of evil are 
mutually destructive, and that it is 
only by tempering evil with a certain 
admixture of good that its existence 
can be borne, 

8 oupBalver 8—émronatovra] ‘ This 
happens because they do not keep in 
their anger, but make immediate 
reprisals, so that their anger is be- 
trayed by their hastiness, and then 
they are done.’ The words } avepol 





eiot can have nothing to do with the 
principle given in the Rhetoric, un. ii. 
1, that anger desires to make itself 
manifestly felt, else we must have 
had 7 pavepol by einoay, The Para- 
phrast simply renders od xaréxovot 
Thy dpyhy, ovdt Kkpiwrovaw, GAAG éEd- 
yovra: Kal ddvoyrar evbus. 

9 of &xpdxora] ‘The hasty” The 
older form of this word is &«pdxoAo:, 
The etymology appears to be &«pos 
and xoA%, as if ‘on the point’ or 
‘extreme verge of anger.’ On the 
same analogy we’ find the word 
&xporpadrns, ‘on the verge of being 
overturned, ‘ricketty,’ cf. Plato, 
Repub. p. 404 B. Plato speaks of 
passionate and peevish people as 
having become so through the ener- 
vating of an originally noble and 
spirited temperament. Cf. Repub, 


“Pp. 411 B—413: edy 38 Oupoedq (e€ 


dpxiis AdBn), &00evi movhoas Tov Ouudy 
Ctbpporov amepydoaro, &xd opiKpav 
Taxd épebiCsuevdy re xal xatacBevyb- 
Mevov, axpdxordo ody Kad dpylAo ayrh 
Ovpoeidods yeyévnvrat, SvoxoAlas %u- 
WAEOL. K.T.A, 

10 of 5 mxpol—gidois] ‘But the © 
sulky are hard to bring round, and 
are angry a long time, for they keep 
in their wrath. Now there is a 
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natural termination, when one has | account of sulkiness, on which 
wreaked one’s resentment, since | nothing more need be said. 

revenge stops anger by substituting 13 6 5€ Ka) ev Tots mpdrepoy elpnra] 
a feeling of pleasure for that of pain. | This refers to Eth. m. ix. 7-9, which 
But if this does not take place, these | passage is with some amplification 
people continue to feel their burden. ‘| almost exactly repeated here. This 
Their feeling is not manifest, and so | part of the Ethics is written with a 
no one reasons them out of it, while | constant reference to Book IL, and 
to digest it internally requires time. | yet as if the subject had been taken 
Therefore such personsare exceedingly | up again to be worked out after an 
vexatious both to themselves and to | interval. 

their best friends.” An admirable 
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VI. The next subject is the regu- 
lation of one’s deportment in society, 
with regard especially to complacency 
or the reverse. This also is a balance 
between extremes, avoiding on the 


one side surliness (td 8écKoAov), and | 


on the other side the conduct both of 
the weak assentor (&peoxos), and of 
the interested flatterer (xéAat). The 
balance has no name, it is most like 
friendship, but differs from it in being 
devoid of affection, and being ex- 
tended to all in proper degrees. 
There is a slight departure here from 
Book II. vii. 11-13, and it may be 
said that the present treatment is an 
improvement. Before (/.c.) it was 
said, there are three virtues connected 
with speech and action in society : the 
first is about what is true, the others 
about what is pleasant. But here the 
quality which concerns the deport- 





ment and whole spirit of a man in 
society is rightly treated as most 
generic, and placed first. In Book II. 
the name @iAla is unreservedly given 
to the quality in question, but here no 
name is assigned, and only a resem- 
blance to friendship is pointed out. 

5 ob yap duolws—Avureiy] ‘For it is 
not fitting that we should pay the 
same regard to familiars and to 
strangers, nor again have we an 
equal title to put them to pain,’ 
This latter clause is explained in 
§§ 7-9, where it is laid down that 
though the general object will be to 
give pleasure, yet that a man must 
bring himself to give pain on occa- 
sion, with a view to important moral 
consequences in the future. He. 
would, of course, feel himself more 
bound to exercise this duty with 
regard to friends. povrifew is a 
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general expression, implying as much 
eare to please, as care for the welfare 
of the persons in question. 

6-7 Kabddrov — dvcxepaveT] ‘We 
have said generally that (the good man) 
will associate with people as he ought, 
but we may add (8é) that, with a con- 


nance.’ (1) It may be derogatory to 
oneself to show complacency. (2) It 
may be hurtful to some member of the 
company. These cautions show the 
moral and thoughtful spirit by which 
Aristotle would have conduct in 
society regulated. The following 


stant reference to what is noble and 
good, he will aim at not giving pain, 
or at contributing pleasure. The 
province of his virtue lies among the 
pleasures and pains that arise out of 
social intercourse, and wherever in 
giving pleasure he would dishonour 
or injure himself, he will make a 


difficulty, and rather choose to give 


pain than such gratification. And if 
there be something which will bring, 
to any considerable degree, disgrace or 
harm on the doer, while opposition 
will give him slight pain, he will not 
approve it, but will show his repug- 





section prescribes the bearing of a 
finished gentleman, giving to all their 
due. It must not be forgotten that 
Aristotle himself had played the 
part, not only of a philosopher, but 
also of a courtier. 

9 dvcxodos}| Eudemus uses the 
word avéddns to denote this character 
(Eth. Eud. ut. vii. 4), in which he is 
followed by Theophrastus ( Characters, 
e. 15) and the author of the Magna 
Moralia (1. xxix.). Eudemus makes 
the mean state ceuvdérns, which is a 
departure from the present treat- 
ment. 
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VII. There follows another name- 
less excellence closely connected with 
the former, having still to do with 
demeanour in society; this, by a 
curious formula, is termed the regu- 
lation of boastfulness (7 Tis GAaQo- 
velas zeodtns). The boastful man lays 
claim to honourable qualities which 
he does not possess, or to a greater 


degree than he possesses them (done? 


mpoomontixds Tay evidtwy eivat K.T.A.), 
while the ironical man denies or 
understates his own merits. The 
balance between these two is found 
in the straightforward character 
(av0exacrdés tis), who in word and 
deed neither diminishes nor exagge- 
rates his own good qualities, In 
Eth. 1. vii. 12, the provisional name 
éAGea was given to this virtue, but 
here Aristotle points out that it is to 
be distinguished from ‘truth,’ in the 
more serious sense of the word, that 
‘truth’ which makes the difference 
between justice and injustice. What 
he is at present concerned with is 
merely a truthfulness of manner, 
though he confesses (§ 8) that this 
has a moral worth (éreufs), and 





that the man who is truthful in little 
things will also be truthful in more 
important affairs. 

3 «lpwy] This is an excessively 
difficult word to express in English. 
‘Tronical’ has acquired an association 
of bitterness and taunting, —‘ Dissem- 
bler’ of craft. If we render it by 
‘over-modest’ we trench upon the 
qualities of the uucpéyvxos, and imply 
too much that is connected with the 
whole character. Eipwyela as here 
spoken of is simply an affair of the 
manner; there appear to be two 
forms of it, one that refined species 
exhibited by Socrates, the other an 
affectation of humility which is really 
contemptible. There is perhaps no 
one English word to express these 
two forms, the only resource appears 
to be to use the word ‘ Ironical’ in a 
restricted sense. Elpwy in Theo- 
phrastus (Char, I.) is already used in 
a worse sense than in Aristotle, to 
denote one who dissembles for selfish 
motives, and whose whole life is artifi- 
cial and deceitful. 

av0éxacros| probably from aitd 
€xaoroy ‘everything exactly as it is,’ 
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and hence a ‘matter-of-fact’ or 


‘ straightforward’ man. 

5—6 gor: 5t—daalev] ‘Now it is 
possible to practise both irony and 
boastfulness either with or without 
a particular motive. But in general a 
man speaks, acts, and lives, in accord- 
ance with his character, unless he 
have a particular motive. Falsehood 
is in itself base and reprehensible, and 
truth is noble and praiseworthy, And 
thus the truthful man, who occupies 
the mean, is praiseworthy, while those 
who strive to give a false impression 
of themselves are both reprehensible, 
and especially the boaster.’ Aristotle 
first appears to assert that both irony 
and boastfulness are prompted gene- 
rally by a particular motive, for, if it 
were not so, men would be simple and 
natural, Afterwards we are told that 
boastfulness is a condition of the will 
(év 7H mpompécer), that it aims at either 
gain or reputation,—that irony may 





spring from a motive of refinement, 
or again from vanity itself. These 
things however may aim at reputation 
and yet be instinctive, the desire for 
reputation forming part of men’s na- ~ 
tural impulses. 

8 Sdétee F By—ewaiverds] ‘But 
this character appears to possess a 
moral excellence. For the lover of 
truth, who adheres to what is true 
even in things where it does not 
matter, will be still more truthful in 
affairs of importance, for he will 
surely ayoid a lie when it appears as 
something base, when he avoided it 
before merely for its own sake.’ The 
writing here is a little careless, since 
above, all lies were declared to be 
essentially base, but here a contrast 
seems to be drawn between the 
‘white lie’ in society, and the base lie 
in affairs of importance. It throws 
great light upon the nature of Ari- 
stotle’s table of the so-called ‘virtues’ 
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to observe that he excludes from 
them truth proper, and admits truth- 
fulness of manner. 

1o—12 6 5 pel(w—xépdovs| ‘ But 
the man who pretends to better qual- 
“ities than he really possesses, if he 
has no motive, shows like a mean 
man, for else he would not have de- 
lighted in the falsehood, though he 
seems foolish rather than bad. Sup- 
posing there is a motive, if it be re- 
putation or honour, the boaster is not 
to be severely blamed, but if it be 
money, directly or indirectly, his con- 
duct is more discreditable. The boaster 
is not constituted by a given faculty, 
but by a particular condition of the 
will; for it is in accordance with his 
moral state, and by reason of his 
character, that he is a boaster, just as 
a man is a liar,—-though the latter 
takes pleasure in falsehood itself, 
while the former aims at either repu- 
tation or gain.’ 

tas 6 ¢Aa¢dév| This makes no sense. 


The Paraphrast omits és altogether, 
rendering the passage, ef 8€ twos 
evexa mpoomoeirat, ei wey ddEns 2) Tits 
od Alay Wexrds 6 &daldv. To follow 
his example seems the simplest 
remedy. One of the MSS. omits 6, 
which would give the sense ‘he is not 
very blameable considering that he is 
a boaster.’ 

12 ove év TH Buvduer—arr’ ev - 
mpoapéoer| Of. the well-known pas- 
sage [?het.1. i. 14, where the Sophist 
is said to be distinguished from the 
Dialectician not intellectually but 
morally, 6 yap copiorixds obk ev tH 
duvdper GAN ev TH mpoaipécer, 

13 This is a very happy observation, 
that desire for reputation makes men 
pretend to virtue, power and the like; 
but desire for gain makes them pretend 
to useful arts the possession of which 
cannot be tested; thus a man will 
give himself out to be a clever sooth- 
sayer or doctor. 
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‘Ironical persons, in depreciating 
themselves, exhibit it is true a certain 
refinement of character, for they do 
not appear to speak in that way for 
the sake of gain, but to avoid pom- 
posity. These persons are especially 
given to disclaiming the possession of 
honourable qualities, just as Socrates 
used to do. But they who make a 
pretence about things petty and obvious 
are called “affected fops,” and are de- 
spised by every one. Sometimes this 
kind of conduct appears to be really 
pretension, as in the case of the Laco- 
nian dress; for both the excess and 
the extreme of deficiency are of the 


- nature of boasting.’ 


“petyovtes Td dyxnpdy] Cf. above 
§ 9: eupedrcorepoy yap palvera: did 7d 
eraxbets Tas bmepBords civat. 

7a %ySota| Such as wisdom and 
the like, cf. § 2, where ra ota is 
used in the same sense, an unusual 
one in Aristotle. Cf. Hth. vu. i. 5, 
and note. 

otov Kat Swxpdrys| On the Irony 


of Socrates, see Vol. I., Essay IL, p. . 


114. 

1§ mpooroovpevot] It is impos- 
sible to understand this in the sense 
of ‘disclaiming’ which the context 
requires. The Paraphrast supplies ay 
divac0a, and explains it very clearly, 
as follows, ds 5¢ od pdvoy Ta peydrAa 

VOL. II. 





kad Evdota GAAG kal Td miKpa Gmrapverrat, 
kal & OS7Ads ears Suvduevos Tatra 
mpotmorettar ph Svvacba, But mpoc- 
Totovpevos can never have been con- 
sciously meant to stand for this. 
There must have been some slip 
about the writing. Two of the MSS. 
read wh tpoomroovpevor. This sort of 
variation in MSS. does not show what 
was the original reading, but only that 
the transcribers felt a difficulty. 


VIII. 1 Ovens 5&—rowotrev a&koverv] 
‘Rest also being a part of human life, 
and an element of this being playful 
diversion, we find here likewise the 
sphere for a certain harmonious man- 
ner of intercourse, and the possibility 
of both speaking and hearing the right 
sort of things in the right way ; though 
there will be a difference as to whether 
one is the speaker in such matters or 
listens to what is said.’ 

Aristotle considers the virtue of wit 
or tact (ef émidegios cfr’ ebtpdmedos 
Aéyerar) to be concerned with the 
amusing and sportive element in 
society, and to be a balance between 
buffoonishness that sacrifices all pro- 
priety to the ludicrous, and dulness 
that is incapable of either making or 
appreciating a joke. Aristotle does 
not here enter into the philosophy of 
the ludicrous, or inquire what is a 
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joke and why it pleases. Nor does | creatures who lay in wait at the 


he lay down any canons for the regu- 
lation of wit, except such general ones 
as that ‘nothing should be said which 
is unworthy of a gentleman’ (mérepuv 
otv toy ed oKdémrovta sdpicréov TE 
Acyew & mpérer Aevoepiy;), that the 
hearer must not be shocked, &c. On 
the whole he leaves it indefinite, say- 
ing that tastes differ, and the educated 
man will be a law to himself. His 
account of wit then is negative and 
abstract, though perfectly just as far 
as it goes. 

Siaywyis peta madias] divywyh 
is the passing of time, hence ‘diver- 
sion.’ Cf. Metaphys.1.i. 15 : tAedévev 
& edpioKopévwy texvav, kal Tay pey 
mpos Tavaykaia Tov 5& mpds diaywyhv 
ovoav. Eth. x. vi. 3: Katapetyouo: & 
ém tas Toabtas Biaywyas tay ebdat- 
poviComevwy of modAol, 

Bwuodrdxo:] This name seems origi- 
nally to have belonged to the vile 





altars to purloin the offerings, and 
hence to have been applied to those 
who thought nothing too low for them, 
buffoons who would descend to any- 
thing. 

3 0f D euued@s—ra HOn] ‘ But they 
whose jocularity is in good taste are 
called men of elegant wit, as if it were 
nimble, by aname that signifies nimble- 
witted ; for such motions of wit seem 
to belong to the moral character, and 
characters, like bodies, are judged by 
their movements.’ Aristotle here calls 
attention to the etymology of ebtpd- 
meAos, as he did before to that of 
fowros. Ch. i. § 5. 

4. emimodd(ovros—xaplevres] ‘ But 
as the ludicrous meets us at every 
turn (éiwoAd(ovras, cf. Eth, 1. iv. 4), 
and most people take pleasure in sport 
and jesting more than they ought, 
even buffoons get the name of witty 
just as though they were fine wits.’ 
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6 tor 8 &v—evoxnpootvyny| ‘ This 6 8) xaplers—éavrg] ‘This then 
we may see from a comparison of the | will be the attitude of the refined and 
old and the new comedy. In the | liberal man, he being as it were a law 
former it is coarse language that pro- | to himself.’ Aristotle usually escapes 
vokes laughter, in the latter it is | from pure indefiniteness and relativity 
rather inuendo ; which makes no small | by asserting that the standard in each 
difference with respect to decorum.’ | case is to be found in the good, the 
This interesting remark is in accor- | wise, the refined man. This standard 
dance with what we know from other | is evidently the expression of the 
sources, of the comparative tameness | universal reason of man. It is not 
of the new comedy in relation to the | to be supposed that wit, beauty, or 
license of the old. Cf. Horace, 4.P. | goodness are mere matters of taste, 
281 sqq. as Aristotle would seem for a moment 

9 ob 8) nav—ondrrew] ‘There- | to imply (7) xalré ye rotodTov adpiorov; 
fore he will not give utterance to | &AAo yap %AAw miontéy TE Kal 750). 
every jest, for the jest is a sort of | When he adds afterwards that the 
reviling, and the lawgivers forbid.| educated man must be the standard 
certain kinds of reviling—they ought | of appeal, he means that the laws of 
doubtless to have forbidden (certain) | reason must decide. And _ these 
jests.’ “Evia must be understood as | might, had Aristotle thought it worth 
carried on from Aodopety to oxdarew. | his while, have been more drawn out 
Aristotle could never have wished | in reference to the question under dis- 
that jesting altogether should be for- | cussion. 
bidden by the law. to—12 These sections are an 
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almost verbal repetition of what was 
said, Eth wu. vii. 11—13. They 
appear like an afterthought as com- 
pared with Eth, rv. vi. 1. 

We perhaps ought hardly to quit 
the present subject without alluding 
to the remarks which Aristotle has 
elsewhere thrown out on the nature 
of wit and of the ludicrous. The most 
striking are Ihet, 1. xii. 16, where 
he defines wit as ‘chastened inso- 
lence, 7 yap ebtpameAla memaidevpervn 
bBpis éotiv, and his account of the 
ludicrous, that it consists in a thing 
being out of place, anomalous, ugly 
and faulty, though not in such a way 
as to cause any sense of apprehension 
Poet. v. 2: Td yap yedotdy 
eat auapTnud Te Kal aloxos avdduvov 


or pain. 


kal ov POaptixdy, ofoy evOds Td yeAotov 
mpbcwruv aicxpdy Tt kal Sieorpaypevov 
This definition, which is 
to the highest degree penetrating, has 
been made by Coleridge the text for 
his admirable dissertations on wit and 
humour. See Jkterary Remains, 
Vole: 


&vev oduvns. 


IX. 1—2 Mepl 88 aidods—elva:] 
‘Modesty we can scarcely with pro- 
priety describe as a virtue; for it has 
more of the feeling than of the state. 
It may, however, be defined as a kind 





of fear of evil report; and in its effects 
it greatly resembles the fear of danger, 
for persons who are ashamed blush, 
and those who are in terror of death 
grow pale. Both therefore appear to 
be in a manner corporeal, which again 
approximates them to feelings rather 
than states.’ Aristotle, following out 
the programme given, Eth. u. vii. 
14—15, arrives now at the place for 
discussing two instances of the law 
of the balance existing in the instinc- 
tive feelings of the mind (éy ois 
mwd0eot weodérnres), namely modesty 
and indignation. But from some 
eause his work is interrupted here ; 
indignation (Néyeots) is not treated of 
at all, and the discussion on modesty 
is left unfinished. There is no men- 
tion of the extremes, shamelessness 
and shamefacedness 
(xardrAntis), which are specified in 
Book II. (/. ¢.) and in Eth. Bud. m1. 
vil. 2, After stating that only to 
certain ages is ‘modesty’ suitable, 
and that only in a certain provisional 
sense (€ dro@écews) can it be called a 
virtue, the chapter abruptly ends, a 
sentence having been added by some 
later hand which gives an appear- 
ance of finish to the book and 
awkwardly connects it with the open- 


(avarcxurria) 


|! ing of Book V. 
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-3—5 aiddés is the apprehension of 
shame, joined of course with a capa- 
city for strongly feeling it; neither 
modesty nor any other English word 
seems adequately to convey the force 
of aids, Aristotle speaks of it as a 
desirable quality in tender age, before 
the character is formed. But in 
maturer life the necessity for it, and 
therefore its merit, ceases to exist. 
It might be said that sensibility to 
shame ought to be preserved with 
regard to acts that are conventionally 
(kara Sdfav) and not really (kar’ 
éAndeay) disgraceful; but Aristotle 
says that any possibility of feeling 





shame must be avoided altogether, so 
that the former acts must not be done. 

7—8 ‘Modesty can only be good 
hypothetically: if a person were to do 
so and so, he would be ashamed. But 
this is not the way with the virtues. 
Though shamelessness and the having 
no sensibility about base acts is bad, 
it does not follow that to do such 
things and feel shame is good. Just 
so continence is not a virtue, but a 
sort of mixed quality.’ Et iwo@écews 
‘conditionally’ is opposed to awAd@s 
‘absolutely.’ While the virtues are 
absolutely good, modesty is only con- 
ditionally so, 
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odk ort 3& TodTO wep Tas apeTds] 
The same formula occurs before, Eth. 
I, vil. 20: ixavdy &y riot 7d St SerxO7vae 
KaA@s, olov kal wep) Tas apxds. 

t SerxOqoetar 5& wep) adrijs év tots 
torepov. Nov 8 mept Stxaooivns 
e{rwuev] Aristotle's MS. of the 





fourth book having ended abruptly at 
the word sixth, Nicomachus or the 
editor, whoever he was, in all proba- 
bility added these clauses in order to 
give the book a seeming union with 
the three Eudemian books which were 
now to be grafted on. 


PLAN OF BOOK V. 


ITHERTO all has been perfectly coherent and regular in the 
Ethics of Aristotle. Down to the ninth Chapter of Book IV., 
though all the parts may not have been composed at the same 
time, yet all belong to the same plan, and bear every mark of 
being the work of the same author. But the MS. of Book IV. 
seems suddenly to have broken off in the middle of a subject. 
Whether this was owing to mutilation, or to original incom- 
pleteness, there is now no means of saying. What is clear to us 
from internal evidence is, that the editor has at this point com- 
menced supplying a lacuna ; and accordingly three whole books are 
now introduced, which, though bearing a close resemblance to the 
style of Aristotle, and probably conveying, with only slight modifi- 
cations, his actual system, yet belong to the Ethics of Eudemus, 
Aristotle’s disciple, and thus have only an imperfect coherence with 
the present work. The chief arguments by which it is demonstrated 
that Books V., VI., VII., are only ‘copies’ from Aristotle by one 
of his school have been given, Essay I., pp. 33-43. These argu- 
ments may be briefly recapitulated as follows. 

(1.) It is established both by probability and by internal 
evidence, that the Hudemian Ethics, and the Magna Moralia, are 
not works of Aristotle, but expositions of his system by his disciple 
Eudemus and by some later Peripatetic. 

(2.) The three books in question form part of the Eudemian, as 
well as of the Nicomachean Ethics. 

(3.) They belong naturally to the Hudemian Ethics and fit into 
them without causing the slightest irregularity. 

(4.) In the Nicomachean Ethics they are the cause of extreme 
irregularity, and of collisions and discrepancies which would be a 
disgrace to Aristotle as an author, if it could be supposed that he 
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had allowed them to remain in a work written by himself as a 
whole. 

(5.) In style they possess all the peculiarities of Eudemus as far 
as his writing can be distinguished from that of Aristotle. These 
peculiarities are a sort of confusion of expression, as if philosophical 
thoughts were slurred in the repeating—a want of method and a 
frequent tautology—a fondness for logical formule—and an 
abundance of quotations from different kinds of literature. 

(6.) In various philosophical questions, especially in psychology, 
these books contain an advance beyond the point arrived at in 
other parts of Aristotle’s works, the Politics, the Nicomachean Ethics, 
&c., but they are consistent with the views in the Eudemian Ethics. 
This last argument is the most important, but also the most subtle, 
and it can only be followed up in detail by a careful examination 
of different passages as they occur. 

(7.) Lastly, it may be said that there is no really strong argument 
in favour of attributing these books to the direct authorship of 
Aristotle, beyond a habit of belief which has depended on the 
question never being mooted. All arguments drawn from apparent 
quotations in the Politics, &c., on examination come to nothing. 

The present Eudemian book on Justice bears probably the same 
relation to Aristotle’s theory of Justice now lost, as the Eudemian 
theory of Pleasure in Book VII. bears to Aristotle’s theory of 
Pleasure given in Book X. The Eudemian books have all a 
peculiar indistinctness which taxes the reader’s thought to divine 
their exact bearing. But on consideration, the outlines of a method 
appear to show themselves through the mist. And accordingly, 
the following parts may perhaps be discerned in Book V. 

(1.) Justice having been defined to be ‘a state of mind that wills 
to do what is just,’ the first part of the book is concerned with 
determining, what is the just? (76 décacoy as distinguished from ducat- 
oovvn)» The abstract principle of ‘the just’ may either be iden- 
tified with all law and therefore with all morality ; or it may be 
restricted to its proper sense, fair dealing with regard to posses- 
sions, &c. (7d toov). In this restricted sense ‘ the just’ finds its 
sphere either in distributions of the state, or in correcting the wrongs 
done in dealings between man and man. ‘Though justice is not 
retaliation, yet in all commerce, &c., there is a sort of retaliation. 
Ch. L—V. § 16. 
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(2.) Having settled the nature of ‘ the just,’ it follows to discuss 

‘justice,’ or this same principle manifested in the mind of the 
individual. This part of the subject is very imperfectly carried 
out. We miss the graphic impersonations of the virtues with 
which the fourth book of Aristotle’s Ethics is filled. We find 
nothing but a few barren remarks on voluntariness as necessary to 
make an act unjust, and deliberate purpose to constitute an unjust 
character. There isa large digression here on the proper sense of the 
word ‘justice.’ Justice, it is said, can only properly exist between 
citizens; it is a mere metaphor to talk of justice in families, &c. 
Ch. V. § 17.—Ch. VIII. 
(3.) Avset of questions are added, the answers to which go to 
supply deficiencies in the definition hitherto given of justice. The 
leading question is, Can one be injured voluntarily ? and the answer 
to this shows that justice implies a relation between two distinct 
wills and interests. It is again repeated that justice must be a 
settled state of the character; thus the just man could not at will 
be unjust. The subject is concluded by an assertion that justice is 
essentially a human quality. Ch. IX. 

(4.) An appendix follows on the nature of Equity, which is a 
higher and finer justice, dealing with exceptional cases and acting 
in the spirit not in the letter of the law. Ch. X. 

(5.) Ch. XI. is evidently superfluous and out of place. It touches 
on the already settled question, Can a man injure himself? The 
Eudemian Ethics were probably never finished, and this is the only 
account that can be given of the irregularity. 

This book, imperfect as it is if we look at it as a whole, is yet full 
of interesting suggestions, especially those in the fifth chapter on 
subjects which belong to political economy. It disappoints the 
reader, however, by seeming to approach questions, without abso- 
lutely dealing with them. Thus in Ch. III., there is very nearly 
a theory of the division of property ; in Ch. IV., there is nearly a 
theory of punishment ; and in Ch. V. nearly a aie of value and 
price. No one can say, however, that these questions are really 
met. There is considerable confusion in the treatment of cases of 
‘voluntary contracts,’ and it is left entirely uncertain to what head 
of justice these belong. But even were the political questions more 
satisfactorily treated in this book, it must be said that the moral 
view of justice as an individual virtue is left strangely deficient, 
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I. This chapter proposes and opens 
the discussion upon the nature of 
justice and injustice. The chief 
points it contains are as follows. (1) 
Justice and injustice must stand 
opposed to each other, as being two 
contrary states of mind. From the 
nature of one, we may infer its 
contrary the nature of the other, and 
if the one term be used in a variety 
of senses, the other term will be used 
in a corresponding variety of senses. 
(2) The term ‘unjust man’ is used in 
two senses, to denote one who is 
lawless, and one who is unfair. 
Therefore the term ‘just’ must 
denote both lawful and fair. (3) The 
lawful (7d véuipov) is simply all that 
the state has enacted for the welfare of 
its citizens. Therefore, in one sense, 
‘justice’ means fulfilling all the re- 
quirements of law. Thus it is no- 
thing else than perfect and consum- 
mate virtue. In this general sense 
justice is different from virtue only 
in the point of view which one would 
take in defining it. 

1 mola weodrns| Aristotle proposed 
the question about the two kinds of 





justice, ‘in what sense are they mean 
states?’ w@s weodryrés eiow (Eth. 1. 
vii. 16), which is slightly different 
from the above. Cf. ch. vy. § 17 of 
this book. 

2 88  oxélis—rpocipnpévors | 
‘And let our inquiry be according to 
the same method as what has preceded.’ 
This probably refers to the way in 
which the moral virtues have been 
treated in the preceding Book of the 
Eudemian Ethics. There is nothing 
distinctive about this method, or diffe- 
rent from the procedure of Aristotle. 
What is most specially alluded to at 
present must be the fixing of the 
meaning of terms, which is now 
resorted to with regard to justice, 
and which was more or less employed 
before. Cf. £th. Hud. um. v. 1—3, 
where the general method and the 
style of the writing has great affinity 
to the present opening. Tepl 8 
Meyahopuxlas ek tay Trois peyado- 
Yixos arodiSoudvwv Set Biopica 7d 
Brov (e conj. Bonitz. Ceteri atriov). 
“Qowep yap nal ta BAAa Kara Thy 
yertviacw Kal dpodrnra péxpr Tod 
AavOdvew mébppw mpiidvra, Kai rep) 
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‘(And I have specified them thus) 
for it is not the same with developed 
states as it is with sciences and 
faculties. A faculty or a science 
appears to be the same of contraries, 
but a contrary state does not include 
its contraries, as, for instance, from 
health only healthful things and not 
the contraries of health are produced,’ 
Tap refers to the mention of both 


justice and injustice separately, and 


as opposed to each other. The writer 
accounts for this by saying that a 
Ovvayis admits of contraries, but a 
€fis not (see Vol. I. Essay IV. p. 
187, 190). The style above is some- 
what careless, for we first have émiarhun 





évaytiwy ov. 

5—6 Though a state does not in- 
clude its contrary, yet its contrary 
may be inferred from it; and the 
state itself may be known by its par- 
ticular manifestations (ard tay bmo- 
kemévev), just as a bodily condition is 
known from the symptoms. If the 
name of a state be used in more 
senses than one (mAeovaxas), it follows 
usually that the name of its contrary 
will be used in more senses than one. 

ard tov broKepévoy| As we might 
say, ‘from its facts,’ the donelueva 
being the singular instances in which 
a general notion is manifested. The 
meaning is, that 7a dixam are to 
dixaocdyn as good symptoms are to 
good health. Téy droxemévwy is an 
instance of the logical formule with 
which the writing of Eudemus abounds. 
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Cf. Ar. Met. 1. ii. 4 (6 Exwv thy 
Kabdrou emiothuny) o1dé mws wdvta Te 
imrokerméeva, 
‘Now the 
term “justice” appears to be used in 
more senses than one, and so does the 
term injustice, but, because there is 
a close resemblance between the 
ambiguous senses, the ambiguity 
escapes notice, and the case is not the 
same as with things widely differing, 
where the ambiguity is comparatively 
plain (34An paaddrov). <A physical 
difference appealing to the eye (kara 
Thy id€ay) is widest, as for instance 
the word ‘key’ is used ambiguously 
to denote the clavicular bone of 
animals, and that with which men 
lock doors. While the general 
upshot of this passage is clear enough, 
the writing is in itself very indistinct. 
Hence in translation it has been 
necessary to use expansion. To say 
that ‘ their equivocation escapes notice 
because it is close’ goes beyond the 
legitimate bounds of compression. 
Cf. the obscure and probably corrupt 
passage above cited from Eth. Hud. 
ut. v. 1: dowep yap kal ra HAAG Kara 
Thy yertviacw Kal duodrnta pexp) Tod 
AavOdve.y wéppw mpoidyra, 

kata Thy idéav] This seems to mean 
‘in external form.’ Cf. Eth. 1. viii. 
16: 6 Thy idéay mavaloxns. 
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kAeis|] There is a pun attributed to 
Philip of Macedon—ef. Plutarch, Reg. 
et Imp. Apophth., Philippi rx.—which 
it has been thought that Aristotle here 
alludes to: tis KAeidds abTg@ kate- 
ayelons év wokéum Kad Tod Oepameboyros 
iatpod mdvrws Tt Kal? juépay aitodytos, 
AduBave, Epn, Boa BovdAci, Thy yap 
kAciv éxeis. 

8—11 The word ‘unjust’ is used 
in three different senses to denote the 
lawless man, the greedy man, and the 
unfair man. The word ‘just’ may 
mean either the lawful man or the 
fair man. In this statement there is 
something illogical, for we notice at 
once that there are only two senses of 
the word ‘just’ to match the three 
senses of ‘unjust.’ We find in § ro, 
that unfairness (7rd aor) is a generic 
term, including both greediness (aAeo- 
vetia) and also the collateral notion of 
selfishly avoiding evil. In short, to 
divide ‘unjust’ into lawless, greedy, 
and unfair, is a cross division. 
Evidently there are on each side 
two terms: (1) justice is divided 
into lawfulness or universal justice, 
and (2) fairness about property, or 
particular justice. Injustice is divided 
into (1) lawlessness or universal in- 
justice, and (2) unfairness about 
property, or particular injustice. 
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g émel 5&—éyabd| ‘Now, since 
the unjust man is greedy, he will be 
concerned with things good, not all, 
but the “goods of fortune,” which 
abstractedly are always goods, but 
which are not so always to the in- 
dividual. (Men pray for these and 
follow after them, but they ought not 
to do so; they ought to pray that 
what are abstractedly goods may be 
so to them, and they ought to choose 
the things which are good for them.)’ 
The goods of fortune are those which 
all men desire, though it is not certain 
that they will prove goods to them. 
The phrase ra &mAGs Gyabd. becomes a 
set formula in this book, cf. ch. vi. § 4; 
ch. ix. § 17. The difficulties con- 
nected with prayer, arising out of 
human ignorance, form the subject of 
Plato’s Second Alcibiades. They are 
also alluded to, Laws, m1. p. 687. At 
the end of the Phedrus is given the 
prayer of Socrates (279 B): 70 pire 
Tay re xal %AAn Boo THSE Oeoi, Solnré 
Mor Kar@ yeverOau tuvdober" Ziwbey F 





boa exw, Tots évrds elvat po lr. 
mAovctoy St voulCouu toy copdy* Td be 
Xpvood TAGs €%n wor Soov phre pépew 
phre &yew Sbvar’ &drdos }} 6 cdhppor. 

12—15 In one sense all that is 
lawful is just ; the law aiming at the 
good of all, or of a part, of the citizens, 
speaks on all subjects, and more or 
less rightly enjoins the practice of all 
the virtues. Justice, then, in this 
sense, may be said to be the practice 
of entire virtue towards one’s neigh- 
pour. 

13 oToxaduevor 7) TOD Kows ovppé- 
povros «.7.A.| Cf. Ar. Pol. mt. vii. 5: 
heey yap tupavuls éort povapxia mpds 
Td cuudépov Td Tod povapxoivTos, % F 
davyapxta mpds Td T&v cdmdpwr, f SE 
Snuokpatia mpds Td auudepoy 7d Tay 
amdpwv. The term vopuoberich (§ 12) 
oceurs again in the Eudemian book, 
Eth. vi. viii. 2. The view given here 
of law, which is expressed still more 
strongly below, ch. xi. § 1, is quite 
different from modern views. Law is 
here represented as a positive system 
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(though the instances quoted of its 
formule are all negative, wh Aelrew 
Thy rdw, &e.), aiming at the regu- 
lation of the whole of life, sometimes, 
however, with a bias of class-interests, 
and sometimes only roughly executed 
(amecxediacuévos). This educational 
and dogmatic character of the law 
was really exemplified to the greatest 
extent in the Spartan institutions. 
Athens rather prided herself (accord- 
ing to the wise remarks which Thucy- 
dides puts into the mouth of Pericles) 
on leaving greater liberty to the in- 
dividual. But Plato and Aristotle 
both made the mistake of wishing for 
an entire state-control over individual 
life. 

1472 Tov dvdpelov] Cf. Eth. m1. 
viii. Enactments of the kind 
here mentioned form part of the 
system given in Plato’s Laws, pp. 
943—4. Modern statutes of military 
discipline against desertion, &c., fur- 
nish an exact parallel to these ancient 
laws, if we only consider that in the 
Greek cities the whole state was 
more or less regarded as an army. 

15 aiirn mtv obty—é€repov] ‘Now 
this justice is complete virtue, not 


LZ, 





absolutely, however, but in relation 
to one’s neighbour.’ There is a 
careless transition here from Ta 
vopiwa and 7% Sikaa to  Sixcsocdyn. 
Correct writing would have required 
H xara tTabra Siccsocbvyn or a similar 
phrase, Generally speaking, this first 
part of the Book is about 7a dixaa as 
distinguished from 7 Sixaootvn (see 
Plan of Book V.). TedAela is here 
used apparently with no trace of the 
Aristotelian or philosophic sense, but 
simply as denoting ‘complete.’ 

15—20 Hence justice is often 
thought the best of the virtues, 
brighter than the evening or the 
morning star, the sum of all other 
excellence. It is the wse of virtue, 
and not in relation to oneself alone, 
but also towards others. Hence it 
has been defined ‘others’ profit.’ As 
he is the worst man who is bad both 
to himself and others, so he is the 
best who is good to himself and to 
others. This kind of justice is nota 
part of virtue, but the whole; it can 
only be distinguished from virtue 
when you come to define it, and dis- 
cover that you must take a different 
point of view for each. 
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ov@ Exmepos «.7.A.] This may have 
allusion to something in literature, 


h wdoas advaykaiov &kodovdeiy tas 
dAAas. 


now lost. At all events it is a fine 16 dpxh &vdpa] The same senti- 
saying. ment is expressed by Sophocles, 


év dt Siucaoodvn| Given among the 
verses of Theognis (147 sq.) in the 
following couplet : 


ev 5& Bucasootyyn cvAAHBSny was” aperh 
-oTW, 

mwas dé 7° avhp ayabds, Kipve, dlkaos 
éav, 


mpos €repoy| Fritzsche quotes Eurip. 
Heracl. 2: 


65 wiv dtxaos Tots wéAas wépur’ ayhp. 

6 8 eis 7d Képdos Aju Exwv avemévor, 

moder 7 &xpnoTos Kal ouvadAAdooeEy 
Bapis, 

aitg & upioros. 


And Ar. Pol. mt. xiii. 3: 
yap aperhy cival paper Thy Sixaoodyny, 


KOLWa@viKhy 





Antig. 175 sq. 

17 GAAétpiov &yabdv] Repeated 
below, ch. vi. § 6. Cf. Plato’s 
Repub. 1. p. 343 0: &yvocis ri H pev 
dicasocdvn Kal Td dSikatov &AAOTPpLov 
ayabdoy TG bvt1, TOD Kpelrtovds Te Kah 
&pxovtros acuppépov, 
meBouévov Te Kat Swnperovvtos BAdBy 
(see Vol. I. Essay II. p. 109). The 
sophistical and sneering definition of 
justice is here repeated without com- 
ment, being accepted as a testimony 
to the unselfish character of justice. 

20 Th 8& Siapéper—aperh| ‘ But 
what the difference is between virtue 
and this kind of justice is clear from 
what we have said already. They 


oikela 8€ ToD 


are the same, only conceived diffe- 
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rently ; viewed as a relation to others 
the state is justice, viewed as a state 
of the mind simply, it is virtue.’ 

708 elvat ov rb abrd] This logical 
formula occurs again th, vt. viii. 1, 
where it is said that wisdom and 
polities are the same state of mind, 
only their essence is differently con- 
ceived (7d pévro elya ob tabrby 
abrais). On the force of elvat, see 
Eth. mu. vi. 17, note. In both of 
these Eudemian passages, where it is 
said of two things that ‘they are 
the same, only their ¢elvym is diffe- 
rent,’ we must understand that the 
results are the same, but the essential 
nature, the causes, and what the 
Germans would call the Grund-begriff, 


or fundamental conception, are diffe-. 


rent. Thus the first idea about 
justice (in the widest sense) is, that 
it is a relation to others. The first 
idea about virtue is, that it is a 
regulation of the mind. There is a 
slightly different application of the 
formula, Arist. De Animé, m1. ii. 4: 
H d5& Tod aicOnrod evépyea Kal Tijs 
aic@hoews ) abt?) pév éott kad pla, Td 
3& elva: ov Tavrdy abrats. ‘Now the 
consciousness of an object is identical 
with and inseparable from the con- 
sciousness of the sensation of it, but 
yet in conception these differ from 
each other fundamentally.’ Here we 
have two distinct sides or ‘moments’ 
represented as, though logically dis- 
tinct, yet inseparable. 

Plato in discussing justice had first 
to clear the subject of sophistical 
notions, and to prove that justice did 
not depend alone upon human insti- 





tutions, but far more on the nature of 
the human soul. Thus he concluded 
by defining it to be a just balance in 
the mind itself. The Aristotelian 


starting-point is different. It is as- — 


sumed that justice proceeds from the 
development of man’s nature as a 
‘political creature.’ Also itis assumed 
that in political institutions there is 
something which is absolute and not 
merely conventional (Eth. y. vii. 
1—5). Then the only question is, 
what are the exact limits of justice 
itself? To which the answer is, that 
we may either regard it in the 
broadest sense as including the whole 
of right dealing with others, or, more 


restrictedly, as right dealing in respect — 
of property and advantages of all 


kinds. 


II. This chapter consists of three 
parts. (1) It brings arguments to 
prove the existence of a particular 


kind of injustice, relating chiefly tongs 


property, from which the existence of 
a particular kind of justice might also 
be inferred, §§ 1—6. (2) It sets aside 


universal justice as not being the 


object. of discussion to the present 
book, §§ 7—11. (3) It divides par- 
ticular justice into two kinds, distri- 
butive and corrective, §§ 12—13. 

1—6 The arguments brought to 
prove the existence of a particular 
kind of injustice reduce themselves’ 
apparently to an appeal to language. 

(1) We speak of the coward as 
‘doing wrongly’ (&3icciv); also we 
speak of the man who takes more 
than his share, as ‘doing wrongly ;’ 
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the latter use of the terms is evidently 
different from the former. 

(2) A crime committed for the sake 
of gain is called a ‘wrong’ distinc- 
tively, rather than by the name it 
would have had, were this motive of 
gain not present. 

(3) While all other wrongs (a5:«q- 
para) are referred each to some evil 
principle, such as cowardice, intem- 
perance, and the like; acts of unjust 
gain are referred to no other principle 
except ‘injustice,’ which accordingly 
must be used in a special sense and 
denote a special vice in the mind. 

The statement of the first of these 
arguments in the text is extremely 
confused. It is put in such a way 
that it would as well prove any other 


vice as mAcovetia to be particular. 


injustice. Suppose we substituted 
‘idleness’ in the text for ‘grasping’ ; 
it would then be true to say, ‘When a 
man is idle, he often errs in none of 
the other vices, certainly not in all, 
but yet he acts with a certain faulti- 
ness (for we blame him) and wrongly 
VOL. Il. 





(kar’ abixfav). Hence there is a kind 
of wrong separate from universal 
injustice,’ &c. However this is only 
a matter of statement; there is no 
doubt that adi with regard to pro- 
perty means something special, and 
different from &3iula in the sense of 
wrong-doing in general. In English 
‘injustice’ is not used to mean vice 
generally ; though its opposite ‘just’ 
is occasionally used in the transla- 
tion of the Bible as equivalent to 
‘righteous,’ and in a sense answer- 
ing pretty nearly to that of vdumos. 

4 rv ei 6 pev—xepdaivew] ‘Again 
if one man commits an adultery for 
the sake of gain, making a profit by 
it, and another man does the same for 
lust, lavishing money (mpoor:els) and 
incurring loss; the latter would 
rather be deemed intemperate than 
covetous, the former would be called 
unjust, but not intemperate; evi- 
dently because of his gaining by it.’ 
Fritzsche (upon i. 14) quotes Aeschines 
Socraticus, mu. 14: done? & Sy oo 
&vOpwros ei porxeder Tas TaY méAaS 
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yuvaikas em apyuply, &diucciv dy H od, 
kal Tatra mévtor Kal THs méAEws Kal 
TeV véuwy KwAUvdYTOD ; 

6 dore—orovdaios] ‘So that it 
is plain that there is a particular kind 
of injustice distinct from the uni- 
versal kind, having the same name by 
reason of a kindred nature (cwvdyv- 
os), because its definition falls under 
the same genus. For both have 
their whole force consisting in a rela- 
tion to others, but the one is con- 
cerned with honour, property, or 
safety (or by whatever one name one 
might sum up all such things), and is 
prompted by the pleasure of gain, 
but the other has to do with the 
whole sphere of virtue.’ 

cvvevupos| What logic calls ‘ ana- 
logous. We before had the word 
duwvuuta to denote ‘equivocation’ 
(c.i. § 7), see Eth. 1. vi. 12, and note; 
and ef. Ar. Categor. i. 3: Zvvévupa dé 





Aéyera Gv 76 Te bvoua Kowdy Kal 6 
kara Tovvoua Adyos tis ovctas b abrds. - 

g éwel 5&—Bixaroodyys|] ‘But as 
(éet) ‘unequal’ and ‘ more’ are not 
the same, but stand related to each 
other as part to whole (for ‘more’ is 


a species of ‘ unequal’), so («al) the 


unjust principle and habit belonging 
respectively to the two kinds we have 
mentioned are not the same but dif- 
ferent, this from that, the one being as 
part, the other as whole. For this injus- 
tice (about property) is a part of uni- 
versal injustice, and the correspondent 
justice is a part of universal justice.’ 
The only way to give any meaning to 
this indistinct passage is to consider 
what is said about ‘more’ and 
‘unequal’ to have nothing to do with 
mAeovetia, but simply to be an illustra- 
tion of a part included by a whole, 
Particular justice includes all the 
generic qualities of universal justice, 
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adsicbw. 
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\ \ \ , 
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no less than as a particular virtue it 
ineludes all the generic qualities of 
universal virtue. Some MSS. read 
érel 5& 7d &vicov Kal To Tapdvomor, 
from not understanding the force of 
the illustration applied in ére/. It is 
no wonder that confusion should have 
been caused when the writer was at 
so little pains to avoid it. 

1o—11 We may set aside justice 
in the wider sense as being identical 
with the exercise of virtue, amd also 
the principle on which it depends 
(kal 7d Slxaoy 8), this being simply 
the inculcation of virtue by the state. 
(The question as to whether private 
education is the same as public, 
whether the good man is the same as 
the good citizen, may be discussed 
hereafter).—This seems to be the 
train of thought, the whole of § 11. 


being parenthetical. cxeddv yap ra 


ToAAG K.T.A. is a mere repetition of . 


ch. i. § 14. 
7a d& momntini—maytl] ‘Now the 
enactments productive of entire virtue 


are those which have been made with 


regard to education for public life. 


With regard to individual education, 
according to which one is not a good 





P2 


citizen, but simply a good man, we 
must afterwards determine whether it 
belongs to politics or some other pro- 
vince. For perhaps the idea of the 
good man is not the same as that of 
the citizen in every case.’ 

borepoy S.iopioréov] This is an un- 
fulfilled promise in the Hudemian 
Ethics as they stand. Nor can this 
exact question be said to be touched 
upon in the Mcom. Eth. In the 
Politics Aristotle very decisively pro- 
nounces that education should be all 
public, ze, under. the control of 
government and reduced to one 
standard, cf. Pol. vai. i. 3: *Erel & 
év Td TéAos TH wéAEL MdoH, Havepdy Sre 
kal thy watdselay play Kal thy abdrhy 
avaryKaioy elva: wdytTwy Kal radTys Thy 
émiédeiay elvat Kowhvy Kol wh Kar 
iStav, dy Tpdmov viv Exagros emiweAcirat 
Tay abtov téxvey idig Te Kal udOnow 
idiav, hy av Sdn, SidacKnwv. He also 
after a discussion pronounces that on 
the whole the virtue of the man and 
of the citizen is the same, ef. Pol. m1. 
iv. and m. xviii. Eudemus then in 
the present place appears to depart to 
some extent from the views of Ari- 
stotle. 


I 


13 2y Tolg ouvanrnadypact diophwrixor. 
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TOY YAP TVVAAARYLATWY TH [LEY EXOUTIA ETT TH O AKOU- 
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win, ExovTIa pev TH TOLADE oloy MpaoIg wy OaveropoS 
~ 4 / Ul \ 
2yyvn XpITIs Mapaxaradyxy plo bwoig* exovore Os ASyeTat, 
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OTL % apy Thy TuvArArAAypaTwWY ToUTwWY ExoUTIOg. TaY 
LN ee / \ \ 4 ~ a \ d 
6 axovTlWwY TH [LEY AATLAIA, Oloy xAOTI Molyela tappa- 
, / nN , , 
xela mooaywysia dovrararia dorodovia Wevdonaprupia, 
x \ , is > 7 ~“ A /, c A 7 
Ta 02 Biase, oiov aixia deopog Javaros aprayy mypwors 


xaxnnyople TPOTNARKIT LOC. 


” ¥ BA 
Ere) 0 6 41 cdixog avicog xal To adixoy avicoy, 





avdpt 7 eyab@ elvas] ‘The essen- 
tial idea of a good man.’ On this 
formula, see Eth. 11. vi. 17, note. 

12—13 Particular justice is now 
divided into distributive and correc- 
tive justice. For all details connected 
with these two forms, see the follow- 
ing chapters. It must be observed 
at present that there is some confusion 
in the account at its outset, for ‘vo- 
luntary transactions’ (74 éxobo1a cuvad- 
Adypara) ‘such as buying, selling, 
lending, pledging, using, depositing, 
and hiring,’ are said to come under the 
head of corrective justice, as well as 
‘involuntary transactions.’ But this 
is not entirely the case; we find that 
in all bargains the principle of 
geometrical proportion comes in 
(which does not belong to corrective 
justice), and we find in fact that volun- 
tary transactions are not touched upon 
in the chapter which treats of cor- 
rective justice. They are discussed 
to some extent in chapter v., but 
not assigned to any particular head, 


III. This chapter, without for- 





mally announcing its subject, treats 
of distributive justice. The main 
points with regard to it are as 
follows. Justice implies equality, and 
not only that two things are equal, but 
also two persons between whom there 
may be justice. Thus itis a geometrical 
proportion in four terms; if A and B 
be persons, C and D lots to be 
divided, then as A is to B, so must 
C be to D. Anda just distribution 
will produce the result that A + C will 
be to B+D in the same ratio as 
A was to B originally. In other 
words, distributive justice consists in 
the distribution of property, honours, 
&e., in the state, according to the 
merits of each citizen. 

With regard to this principle, 
though the text is not explicit, yet 
it appears to be (1) really applicable 
in all cases of awards made by the 
state, (2) ideally to be capable of a 
wider application as a regulative. 
principle for the distribution of pro- 
perty and all the distinctions of 
society. As to the history of the 
doctrine, we find it shadowed out by 


IL—III.] 
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yf ,’ c / 7 / : \ \ , A bee 4 
boov"’ EY OTOla yap ™ pages EOTL TO TWAECOY XA TO EAATTOY, 


2o71 xal To loov. 
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Plato in the great idea of a harmony 
and proportion ruling in the world, cf. 
Gorgias, p. 507 &: gaol ® of coool, 
@ KadAikAeis, xal oipayvdy Kal yiv Kal 
@eods Kal avOpdrovs thy Kowwviay 
ouvexew Kat pirtay Kal xoopdryta Kat 
cwppootvny Kal Sixadryta, Kal 7d 
SArov Todt Sia TadTa Kéopoy Kadovowy, 
& éraipe, ovk akooplay, ob8t axodractay. 
av 3€ pot Soxets ob mpocéxev Toy voiy 
Tovros, Kal tradra gopds dv, &AAG 
AéAnvE oe Bre FH icdtys H yewmerpiKy 
Kal év Oeots kal ey avOpdmas péya 
‘Bivara ob 8 mAcovetiay ote Seiv 
\aokeiv’ yewuerplas yap Gmedcis. There 
is a still nearer approach to the pre- 
sent doctrine in the Laws, p. 757 B, 
where it is said that there are two 
kinds of equality; one is a mere 
equality of number and measure, the 
_ other is the ‘award of Zeus,’ the 
“equality of proportion. Thy 5¢ ddne- 
ordrny «al dplorny iodtryra obxér: fd- 
diov mayti ideiv. As yap 5h xpiots 
éort Kat tots avOpdros Gel ouixpa 
pv émapnel’ way 5¢ Scov by exapKéon 
mércow 7} Kar idiitous, mdvr? dryabd 
Grepyd{era. TG pev yap pelfon 
Trciw, TE BE CAdtTom cpyKpdrepa 
veer, méetpia Sid00ca mpbs THY abray 
gicw éxarépe* xal 5) Kal Timas 
pelQoor piv mpds dperhy del pelCous: 
tots 3& roivaytiov Exovow aperis te 
kal moidelas tb mpéwov éxarépas 
Grovéuer kata Adyov. 

It is remarkable that the terms 
‘distributive and corrective justice’ 
are not found in the Politics of Ari- 
stotle, though this distinction and the 
various points connected with it in 
reality belong much more to political 
than to ethical science. However, 
though the zame of distributive 
justice does not occur, yet. the idea of 





it is fully developed in Politics, m. 
¢. ix.—a passage from which it is not 
improbable that the present chapter 
may be partly taken, though an inter- 
polated reference (xaOdmep etpnra: mpé- 
TEpov év Tois HOiKois) gives the passage 
in the Politics a fallacious appearance 
of having been written later, and of 
having accepted conclusions from the 
present book. Far rather it is likely 
that the conception of ‘distributive 
justice,’ having been received as a con- 
ception from Plato, and farther worked 
out by Aristotle in his Politics, only 
became stereotyped into a phrase in 
the after-growth of his system, at the 
end of his own life, or in the exposi- 
tion of his views made by Eudemus. 
It is in speaking of the ‘oligarchical 
and democratical principles of justice’ 
that Aristotle says: (§ 1) mdyres yap 
Grrovra: Sixalov tivds, GAG péxpe 
Tivos mpoépxovta, Kal A€yovow ov way 
7d kuplws Sikaov. Oiov done? troy +d 
Sixaoy elvat, nal oti, GAN ov wacw 
GAAG Tois trots. 
Slxasoy elves. 


kal to &yuoov Sone? 
kal ydp éorw, GX od 
waow, GAAG Tois advisors. of 5& Toor’ 
apatpodat, Td ois, kal Kplvover Kaxds. 
7) 8 atriv ort wepl abray 7 Kplois* 
oxeddy & of rAcisto: Patra: Kprtal reph 
tav oixeiwy. “Dor érel rd Sixcsoy 
ticiv, Kat Sinpytar tov abtrév tpdmov 
éxl te Tav Tpayydrwrv Kad ois, + Kabd- 
mep elpntor mpdrepov ev tois 7O:Kois, 
Thy pey Tov mpdyparos icéryta 
duoroyote, Thy 5& ofs audioByroda. 
The conclusion is*(Poi. ur. ix. 15) 
that they who contribute most to the 
joint-stock of virtue and good deeds 
in the state are entitled to a larger 
share in the control of affairs than 
those who base their claims upon any 
other kind of superiority. 
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‘4}orov' omep xal avev Aoyou Ooxel mao. eel 08 Td Troy 
poov, To Oixasoy péoov TE av ely. Zots OF To tooy ev 
craylorois duclys avayxy Tolvuy Td Oixasov péoov Te xab 
loov sivas [xal mpeg t1] xab riolv, xal 7 wey wéoov, Tivdy 
(ratra o earl wasiov xal Zrarrov), 49 Yoov eori, duvoly, 

57 8 Oixatoy, TIT. avayxn dpa Td Olxasoy ev ZAnyIoroIS 
sivas Tértapolw’ ols Te yap Oixasoy Tuyyaver dv, Ovo éoTi, 

6xak ev olg Ta Moaypata, du0. xaly avTy ~oras ioorygs, 
vig xal ev olg* Wo yap éxeiva Eyer TH ev vlc, oOTW xa- 
xelva Byer’ el yao py loot, oun toa 2Eouoi, arn’ evredbev 
ai payor xal Ta eyxajpata, bray 7 loo py loa 4 py 

aloo loa eywor xa vénwvras. ets éx To xat a&lay 
ToUTO OnAoY’ To yap Oixasoy ev Taig dravomnig bors. 
yoo mares xar agiay tive deiv iva, THY pévros aSiay 
ou THY auTHy Atyougs mavTEg bmapyey, BAA of py 


Onpoxparixol ersufepiav, of O érryapyixol 


oo 


N/ > / A 
GIXaloy AvarOyOY Th. 


> / c > > \ J / 
suyéveiay, of 0 aploToxpartixol apeTyy. 
To yap avaroyoy 
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1—4 These sections are full of 
confused writing. It is said ‘since 
the unjust is unequal, there must be 
a mean, which is equal; justice must 
be equal; the equal is a mean, there- 
fore justice must be a mean. As 
being equal justice implies two terms, 
as being a mean two extremes, as 
being just two persons, therefore it 
must be in four terms, &e.’ The 
general meaning is clear, but the 
statement, especially in § 4, is very 
faulty. A confusion is made by the 
introduction of the idea of pécov with 
regard to justice, which at the present 
part of the argument was not required. 

6 «f yap ur) Yoo, «.7.A.] Cf. Ar. 
Pol. m1. ix. 1 8q. d. ¢. 

7 &rt ex rov—dperhy] ‘Again this 
is clear from the principle of equality 
according to standard; for all agree 
that justice in distributions must be 
according to standard, but men are 
not unanimous in declaring the same 





standard. While the democrats 
declare liberty, those who are for an 
oligarchy declare wealth or birth, and 
those who are for an aristocracy (in 
the highest sense) declare virtue.’ 
This is apparently taken from the 
saying in Aristotle’s Pol. 11. ix. 4: 
Of wey yap by Kard v1 hvicon Zow, ofoy 
xphuacww, brws olovra buco elvat, of 
& by xard 1 Yoo, oloy érevbepla, Srws 
too. Cf. Jb. un. ix. 15. It is 
observable that Aristotle (7. cc.) twice 
speaks of men being equal in point of 
liberty, unequal in point of wealth or 
virtue ; but the above writer confuses 
this, and speaks of liberty being made 
the standard for distinctions, 

8—14 oTw &pa—éyabod] ‘The just 
then is something proportionate, The 
proportionate is not restricted to pure 
number alone, but appliestoeverything 
that admits the ideaof number. Pro- 
portion is an equality of ratios, and 
implies four terms at the least. Now 
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it is plain that ‘discrete proportion” 
is in four terms; but so also is ‘“‘con- 
tinuous proportion,” for it uses the 
one of its terms as two, and names it 
twice over, thus,—as A is to B, so is 
Bto C. Bthen is twice named, and 
if it be set down twice over, the pro- 
portionate terms will be four. But 
justice also implies four terms at 
least, and an equality of ratios: for 
the two persons and the two things 
are divided in similar proportion. 
(The formula) then will be, “as the 
term A is to B, so is Cto D;” and 
alternando, “as A is to C, so is B to 
D,”’ and so too the whole to the whole, 
which the distribution couples, and if 
the terms be thus united, it couples 
them justly. The joining therefore 


of A to C and of Bto D in distribution . 


is just, and this justice is a mean 
between violations of proportion. For 
proportion is a mean, and the just is 
proportionate. Mathematicians call 
this kind of proportion geometrical, 
for in geometrical proportion the whole 
is to the whole as each separate term 





is to each. This proportion is not 
“continuous,” for it has no one term 
standing in a double relationship, 
Now this justice is the proportionate, 
and injustice is a violation of propor- 
tion, which takes place either on the 
side of more or less. And this is 
actually the case, for he that does an 
injury has more than his share, while 
he that is injured has less than his 
share of what is good.’ This passage 
gives a formula for distributive justice 
in mathematical language, which 
comes in short to this, that in all 
awards of the state the result should 
be proportionate to the separate worth 
of the citizens. 

8 povadicod apiOuod} ‘number ex- 
pressed in ciphers, ‘ abstract’ number,’ 
in German, wabenannte Zahl. Fritzsche 
refers to Euclid Z/, vir. def. 1. 

g edy ) Tod B| 7 is indefinite and 
probably meant to be so. It may 
stand for orryph, ypapwh, or the like. 

13 yewueTpichy] Cf. Plato, Gorgias, 
p. 508, quoted above, p. 109, 
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15—16 A repetition of ch. i. § 10. 


IV. This chapter is on corrective 
justice, which is said to apply to the 
transactions between men whether 
voluntary or involuntary. Corrective 
justice goes on a principle, not of geo- 
metrical, but of arithmetical propor- 
tion; in other words it takes no ac- 
count of persons, but treats the cases 
with which it is concerned as cases of 
unjust loss and gain, which have to be 
reduced to the middle point of equality 
between the parties. Justice is a 
mean, and the judge a sort of imper- 
sonation of justice, a mediator, or 
equal divider. The operation of jus- 
tice, bringing plaintiff and defendant 
to an equality, may be illustrated 
by the equalizing of two unequal lines, 
The names, ‘ loss,’ and ‘ gain,’ are how- 
ever often a mere metaphor borrowed 
from commerce. 

The term ‘corrective justice’ (7d 
BiopOwrikdy or, as it is afterwards 
called, § 6, 7d emravopOwrixdy dixasor) 
is itself an unfortunate name, because 
it appears only to lay down principles 
for restitution, and therefore implies 
wrong. Thus it has a tendency to 
confine the view to ‘involuntary trans- 





actions,’ instead of stating what must 
be the principle of the just in all the 
dealings between man and man. In 
the present chapter, it is remarkable 
that although we are told at first that 
‘voluntary transactions’ belong to 
corrective justice, yet all that is said 
applies only to the ‘ involuntary trans- 
actions ;’ and at last we are told that 
the terms used are ‘a metaphor from 
voluntary transactions ’—as if these 
were something quite distinct. It 
may be said indeed that bargains, and 
voluntary. dealings in general, have 
no respect of persons (kata thy 
dpiOunt. avad.), and thus have some- 
thing in common with civil and 
criminal law, Also that the next 
chapter supplies some of the principles 


' for the regulation of commerce. In 


short we might deduce some sort of 
a theory from various suggestions in 
the text. But the statement in the 
text itself is undeniably confused. 

1 7d 5¢ Aormdy @v] This excludes all 
possibility of the writer having con- 
ceived another kind of justice, to be 
called ‘ catallactic’ or some such name, 
as it has been sometimes fancied. Td 
diwpOwrindy dix. implies not merely 
‘regulative,’ .but strictly ‘remedial’ 
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justice ; S:4p@wua is used to signify a 
remedy in Arist. Pol. mi. xiil. 23, 
where it is said of ostracism, BéAriov 
Bey oby toy vomodérny e apxiis cttw 
overioa Thy woritetay Sore wh deicOa 
Toairns iarpelas * Sedrepos 5t wAOds, dy 
oupBh, wetpacba to.otr@ Twi Si0psd- 
part SiopSobr. 

2 7d piv yap—eicevexbévra] ‘For 
distributive justice deals always with 
the goods of the state according to the 
proportion we have described ; for if 
the distribution be of comnion goods, 
it will be according to the proportion 
which the different contributions bear 
to one another.’ Ta cicevex@évra is 
thus explained by the Paraphrast, 
avadrdyws Exdore dldwor ard thy dtlavy 
‘ndorov Kal tiv eiopopav, hy cis Td 
kowdv auveréAccev* éwel ov mayTes 
Buorot, ovde TdvTes Suolws cicpépovaww. 
Probably the remark in the text was 
taken from Aristotle, Pol. mr. ix. 15: 
didrep Brot cuuBdrddAovTat TAEioTOV eis 


VOL. Il. 





Thy Towalrny Kowwviay, Tobtous TIS 
moAEwS METETTL TAEiOV, 

3 Kara THy GpOuntihy] This term 
occurs Eth. m1. vi. 7. ‘ Arithmetical 
proportion’ denotes a middle term, 
or point of equality, equidistant from 
two extreme terms, thus, 6 is the 
mean, according to arithmetical pro- 
portion, between 4 and 8 In Eth. 
u. (Zc¢.) it is called wécov rod mpdy- 
paros, which implies that it has no 
respect of persons. So corrective 
justice is here said to regard each 
case impersonally as an affair of loss 
and gain, and between these it strikes 
the middle point. It is the moral 
worth of persons that is ignored (ei 
emieikys paddov x.7.d.), for we find 
afterwards, ch. v. §§ 3—4, that a 
consideration of the position and cir- 
cumstances of persons does come in 
to modify the estimate of the loss 
sustained from an indignity, &e. 
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AgyeTas yap Wo amAwG eixeiv exh Toig 


DD , ~ y” wv \ , 
ToLwuTOIG, xaY sh LY TIOW Olxsiov bvoue ely, TO xEpd0G, 
v ~ Afe; € ’ ws / - > sf 
6uloy Tm watagavri, xal 4 Snpia ro wafovts’ aA Oray 
. ~ \ 24 ~ \ *« , 1 4 / Py 
ye pet pndy To wahos, xarsiras TO ky Syusa To 02 xepdoc. 
~ / \ tes \ / \ \ 
Wore TOU wiv TAsiovog xal ZAaTToveg TO loov wérov, TO OB 


ns \ 4 , 
xépdog xal 1 Syuian ro wiv wAgov +O 0 EAaTTov EvavTis, 


“ ~ “~ ~ ~ / ‘ 
Td pev TO ayabod mazoy Tod xaxot O Zrxarrov xEpdog, TO 
p> 9 r (ere. , + 7, Aa 7, 
0 évavriov Cyuia’ wy yy péerov TO Trov, 0 Adyousy elvas 


\ / a Vv ‘ , 
Oinasov' worTe TO eravopIwrixoy Oixasoy av sin TO prov 


4 , \ / 
7Gnplas xal xéodoug. 


010 xal Grav audioPyreow, ent 


\ S \ , AOE Le \ ‘ 7 
Tov OixnacTyy xaTadbevyouriy® TOD em) roy Oimaoryy seve 
? \ \ , 
igvas eorly él ro Olxasiov® 6 yao Oimacrys Bovrsras elvocs 

<A ol ” 4 A ~ d \ / } 
olov Oixasoy Euabuyov' xal Cnrotios dixacray péoov, xo 

ve Ww ~ 7 ~ 
xaAoUTIW Eviot perilous, Wo éav TOD wsooU TOYwWO!, TOD 


8 dixcaiou TevEousvor. 
OlINATTIS. 


, A A : c 
péoov dpa Tt TO Oixasoy, elrep xak 6 
6 08 Oixacrys eravicot, xal domrep ypappas 


> ~ ~ ~ , 
els Avo TsTANLEVNG, TO Eiooy TUALA THs Husoelag 
¢ ~ ~ ~ 9 7, 
imepéyes, Tor adetas xal Tw eAATTOVE TUNUATE mpoTE- 


Anxev. 


Orav OF Olya Srospeby To GAov, Tore Hacly eyes 
\ C10 ad , \ 
9TH aNTHY, OTaY AaBwWo TO Tooy, 


to 8 loov wéoov éorh 


~ Pita \ tnd A A 3 A) s > 
THS PEllovog xab EAATTOVOS KATA THY apUuUNTIxnY ava- 


Aoylay. 


Nh ~ \ 2 / NT o yA > / 
Oia ToiTo xal Gvonateras Oixauoy, OTs Diva early, 


ad a y Ns \ec ‘ ? 
WoT ay Eb TIC elrrot Obyatoy, Xak O OIKATTIS dryaoris. 





7 (nrotor Bxacriy pésorv| Cf. 
Thucyd. rv. 83: ’AppiBatos émennpu- 
Kevero, érotuos @y Bpaciia meow 
Ar. Pol. rv. xii. 
5: tavtaxod mordéraros 6 Siairnrhs, 
diarrntys F 6 wécos. 

Heatdious] Used in rather a diffe- 
rent sense, Pol. v. vi. 13: év 8 1H 
eiphyp 8a thy amorlay riv pds 
GAhAous eyxeiplCovor thy pudakiy 
oTpari@ras Kal %oxovtt peoid'y. 

9 5.4 rovro—8.xas7Ths| ‘Hence, too, 
justice gets its name, because it is a 
dividing in twain (3lya), as though it 
were written not Sixasov, but dfxaop, 
and the judge is one who divides in 
twain.’ This etymology, though in- 


Sicarrh emerpérey, 





genious, is false. The earlier notion 
connected with dfn seems not to have 
been one of decision, arbitration, or 
justice, but rather of ‘showing,’ ‘in- 
struction,’ ‘rule,’ ‘manner.’ The word 
is derived from a root 8:x-, which 
appears in defxvum:, and the Latin 
indico, index, judex (the law-shower), 
&e. Plato, in the Cratylus, p. 412 D, 
gives a sportive etymology of df«aor, 
in accordance with the spirit of 
the work. Justice is there said to 
be the ‘permeating,’ 7d 3:& idy, with a 
« added for euphony. *Emel émrrpo- 
mever Ta AAG TavTa Biaidy, TodTO Td 
bvoya exAHOn dpbGs Slav, edoroulas 
évexa Thy Tod K Sivapyiy mpoodhaPdr, 
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/ \ / Qf e€ YQ a / ¢ ~ 
BEY, By mporeréby O€, vl AY Lovoy UmEpEel yey. 
»” £6 A A / > > CA > Yé c / 
apa evi, xal TO MeTov, ad ov adrpeedn, evs. 


~ / 
TOD pLerou 

re la 
TOUTW D0. II 


~ ’ ~ ~ ~ wv 
yrwpioipey rire adersiy det dws roi madov Eyovtoc, xal 


Ti moocbsiva: Tw FAaTTOV EyovTi’ w LE LO TO Me 

poo bs XovTs’ WO pev yap To péoov 
e / ~ ~ ~ ~ + »” vr NS 
Owepéyver, ToUTO m poo Gsivas det TO EAaTTOY ByovTI, OO 


c / > ~ . Q ~ / 
UmEpEeyeTal, aAdsAciy ao TOU Meylorou. 


yf DS EO I x 
boas ated wyryi2 


AA BBIT aaajarags: ard rig AA adypychw 73 AE, 
xab moorxelobw ry TT rd ef’ dy TA, wore 6ay 74 AIT 


tig EA brepéyes rO TA xal ro TZ. 


Tig apa BB ro 


TA. feos 0: nab er) Tey aAAwY Teyveoy TOTO" OVY/- 


~ >, ” > \ ’ f= > ~ } a \ cf 
pouvTo Yap AY, EL RY ET OLEL TO TOLOUY HAL OTOY XA OLoyv, 


2 / of ~ \ ~ \ ~ 
xal TO TAG YOv ETAG YE TOUTO Xb TOOOUTOY Xi TOLOUTOY, 
° 7 Xv \ - ae ~ a Ig \ \ / 

- I 
eryrude 08 TA dvopara raiita, 7 te Cypla xal Td xépdo, 33 


> ~ c / > ~ XK XN \ PA yw aX \ 
EX TIS EXOUTIOU AAAaYS* TO Ev Yap WAEoY EYE Y TH 





10o—12 énray yap—TA] ‘For, of 
two equal lines, if a part be taken 
from the one and added to the other, 
that other will exceed the first by 
twice this part; for if it had been 
subtracted only from the one and not 
added to the other, that other would 
have exceeded the first by only once 
this part. Therefore the line which 
is added to exceeds the mean by once 
the part added, and the mean exceeds 
the line subtracted from by once the 
part added. By this we learn what 
we must take from the term which 
has more, and what we must add to 
that which has less) We must add 
to that which has Jess the amount by 
which the mean exceeds it, and we 


must take from the largest term the - 


amount by which the mean is ex- 

ceeded. Let AA, BB, and CC be equal 
to one another; from AA take AE, and 
/add CD to CC; then the whole DCC 
| exceeds EA by CD and OZ; and 
| therefore it exceeds BB by CD.’ The 
| figure required is as follows : 








E 
Ao cenewes A 
B B 
z 7 
C Coeeeesee fh 





féort 5¢—rowirov] This clause 
exists in all the MSS. The Para- 
phrast explains it here to signify that 
the same principles of corrective 
justice are applicable to the arts and 
commerce, &c. But when the clause 
is repeated with a different context in 
the next chapter, the Paraphrast, no 
doubt feeling a difficulty about the 
repetition, does not again touch it, 
In its present position the clause bas 
no meaning, in the next chapter it is 
an important remark, All we can 
say about its appearance here is that 
it is an evidence of the same want of 
completeness about the book which 
shows itself in chapter xi., and also 
in sundry other parts of the Eudemian 
Ethics. 

13—14 eAfAvde 5t—orepor] ‘ Now 
these names, “loss and gain,” have 
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come from voluntary exchange. For 
having more than one’s own is called 
‘‘oaining,” and having less than at 
the commencement is called ‘ losing,” 
as, for instance, in buying and selling, 
and all the other things in which the 
law gives one immunity. But when 
the things are neither more nor less, 
but on a level (abd 5? abrav), then 
men say they have their own, and 
neither lose nor gain. Thus justice 
is a mean between a sort of gain and 
loss in involuntary things, it is the hav- 
ing the same afterwards as before.’ 

év Scots &Serav] In commerce of all 
kinds, the law allows one to gain as 
much as one can. In involuntary 
transactions, the law allows no gain 
to be made, but brings things always 
back to their level. This non-in- 
terference of the law with bargains 
becomes, if carried out, the principle 
of free-trade. 

GAN’ abta BL abrav yévnta] This 
has puzzled the commentators. Fe- 
licianus interprets it ‘sed sua cui- 
que per se ipsa evaserint;’ Argy- 
ropulus, ‘sed sua per se ipsa sunt 
facta ;’ Lambinus, ‘sed paria paribus 
respondent.’ What the phrase must 
mean is plain, whether grammatically 
it can mean this is another question. 
It must mean ‘ neither more, nor less, 
but equal to itself.’ Perhaps it may 





be construed ‘but remain themselves 
by means of reciprocity,’ @¢. by mu- 
tual giving and taking, €avréy being 
equivalent to GAAfAwr. 


Vv. This chapter, commencing 
with a critical notice of the Pytha- 
gorean definition of justice, that 
‘justice is retaliation,’ shows it to be 
inadequate, and then goes off into an 
interesting discussion upon the law 
of retaliation as it exists in the state. 
Proportionate retaliation, or an inter- 
change of services, is said to be the 
bond of society. The law of propor- 
tion regulates exchange, and settles 
the value of the most diverse produets, 
Money measures and expresses value, 
and turns mere barter into commerce, 
The chapter concludes with some 
general remarks on the relation of 
justice as a quality to the just as a 
principle. 

1 Soxet 5t—kAA~] ‘Now some 
think that retaliation without further 
qualifying (amAg@s) is justice, as the 
Pythagoreans said, for they defined 
justice simply as retaliation on one’s 
neighbour.’ On the rude and in- 
adequate attempts at definition made 
by the Pythagoreans, cf. Ar. Metaph, 
I. v. 16: d&plgovrd re yap emimoda'ws, 
Kal @ mpdre dmrdptecer 5 AexOels Spos, 
Tor elva thy obclay rod mpdyuaros 
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Orophwtixnev’ xaitos Bovroyvral ye ToliTo Aye xal 703 
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Padapavdves dtxasoyv- 


” , ~ 
et ke TaD Tak’ Epete, Cikn « iOeia yévouro. 


~ \ ~ ov , 
Torrayod yap diadwvet* lov ei apyyy Eywy ewaragev, 4 
> m > ~ \ Bd 
ob Ost avTimaAnyyvas, xal eb ApyovTa emara&ev, ob TAy- 
~ , ~ > \ \ ~ 
vijvar povoy O2t aAAR xal xorachyvas. 
\ OP £ > / ra > 22 X pnd / 
XL TO AXOvT lov Oradepes WOAU, AAD EV LEY TAIS KOLVWVICLIS 6 
~ ~ / ~ 
Taig AAAAKTINAIG TUVEYEL TH ToOLOUTOY Oixaloy TO AYTITE- 
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4 TO c0° ef O8 py, peTadooig ov yiveTou, TH meTadooe OF 
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evéusCov, Somep ef ts oforro tTavrdy eivas 
SimAdovov Kal thy dSvdda, did71 mpHrov 
brdpxet tots vol 7d SimAdowov. Their 
inadequate account of justice was 
doubtless owing not only to an im- 
perfect logical method, but also to the 
immature political and social ideas of 
the day. Demosthenes mentions a 
law of retaliation given by Zaleucus 
to the Locrians (Timocr. p. 744): 
dvtos yap avTd@ vouou, edy Tis OPOad- 
pov exxddn, aytrexndya tapacxeiv Tov 
éavrov. In the Mosaic code the same 
rude principle appears, Exod. xxi. 24, 
Levit. xxiv. 20, Deuteron, xix. 21. 

2 It is obvious that simple re- 
taliation cannot be the principle of 
distributive justice; the state does 
not win battles for its generals, &c. 
Nor is it that of corrective justice ; (1) 
because the same treatment is diffe- 
rent to different individuals; (2) 
because an involuntary harm must 
not be requited like a voluntary one. 

3. 7d ‘PadaudvOvos| Necessarily a 
primitive idea of justice. 

ef xe md8x] Of uncertain author- 
ship, attributed to Hesiod. 

4 oioy et apxiv wr] Cf. ch. iv. § 3, 





note. Rank is here looked at as a 
kind of property. It is not a ques- 
tion of individual goodness or bad- 
ness, but an officer being struck 
loses more than a common soldier 
being struck in return, so that re- . 
taliation is in that case not justice. 

6 Gar’ &y pey—ouppévovow] ‘But 
in commercial intercourse, at all 
events, this kind of justice, namely, 
retaliation, is the bond of union—on 
principles, not of equality, but pro- 
portion, for by proportionate requital 
the state is held together. Men seek 
to requite either evil or good ; to omit 
the one were slavery, to omit the 
second were to fail in that mutual 
interchange by which men are held 
together.” On mutual need as the 
basis for civil society, cf. Plato, 
Repub. p. 369 B: ylyvera toivuy 
modus, émed2) Tuyxdver Nudy ExacTos 
ovK avtapKns, GAAX TOAAGY evoers. 
A recognition of this principle might 
be called the first dawning of political 
economy ; from it several deductions 
are made in the text above as to the 
nature of value, price, and money. 
These, though rudimentary, are able 
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and interesting, but the relation of 
the law of value (7d Slxaoy éy tats 
ko.v. Tats GAA.) to the other kinds of 
justice is not stated. 

7 8i—xapi(suevoy] ‘Hence, too, 
it is that men build a temple of the 
Graces in their streets, that there 
may be reciprocity. For this is the 
property of grace, one must serve in 
return one who has done a favour, 
and again be in turn the first to 
confer favours.’ Pausanias (ix. 35) 
says that the Athenians originally 
worshipped two Graces, Auxo and 
Hegemone; afterwards, from Eteocles 
the Beeotian, they learned to worship 
three, and called them Euphrosyne, 
Aglaia, and Thalia. There was a 
statue of the three Graces (clothed), 
the work of Socrates, which stood 
before the entrance of the Acropolis, 
Seneca (Benef. 1. 3) mentions with 
some disdain the various symbolical 
meanings which were supposed to be 
expressed by the figures of the Graces, 
and on which Chrysippus appears to 
have written an elaborate treatise. 
Of course no English word will 
exactly answer to xdpis. 

8 moet 5¢—cbeviis] ‘Now the 
joining of the diagonal of a square 
gives us proportionate return.’ The 





diagram supposed to be drawn is as 














follows: 
Architect. Shoemaker. 
House. Shoes, — 


The joining of the diagonal gives each 
producer some of the other’s work, 
and thus an exchange is made, but 
the respective value of the com- 
modities must be first adjusted, else 
there can be no fair exchange. What, 
then, is the law of value? It is 
enunciated a little later ($ 10). de? 
tolyvw—tpephy, ‘As an _ architect 
(or a farmer it may be) is to a 
shoemaker, so many shoes must there 
be to a house or to corn.’ That is, 
the value of the product is determined 
by the quality of the labour spent 
upon it, The sort of comparison here 
made between the quality of farmer 
and shoemaker seems connected with 
a Greek notion of personal dignity 
and a dislike of Bavavola. Such 
feelings are opposed to the impartial 
views of political economy, and are 
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quite superseded by the law of supply 
and demand. If it be asked what is 
to determine the quality of labour, it 
will soon be seen that quality resolves 
itself into quantity, that the excellence 
of labour must be measured also by 
supply and demand. We cannot be 
sure that we have above the full 
statement of Aristotle’s ideas upon 
‘value,’ but if we have, they are 
imperfect. 

g tort 8& todto—isacbjva] Cf. 
ch. iv. § 12, note. ‘Now this is the 
ease with the other arts also (Z.¢. 
beside those of the architect and shoe- 
maker), for they would have been 
destroyed if there had not been the 
producer producing so much, and of a 
certain kind, and the consumer (7d 
mwdoxov) consuming just the same 
quantity and quality. Forout of two 
physicians no commerce arises, but 
out of a physician and a farmer it 
does, and, in short, out of persons 
who are different from one another, 





and not equal; these, then, require 
to be brought to an equality.’ The 
division of labour, the mutual depen- 
dence of the arts, and the correspon- 
dence of supply and demand, are here 
well stated. It is a pity that these 
principles were not further carried 
out. The terms rowdy and mdcxov 
may probably have some reference to 
the dvrimerov6és, which is the subject 
of the chapter. 

II ov 8 drddrdAaypa THs xpelas 
7) vomopa yéyove Kate ouvOhKny] 
‘Now money is a sort of represen- 
tative of demand conventionally esta- 
blished.’ This excellent definition 
was not altogether new; Plato had 
already said (Repub. p. 371 B): 
&yopa 5h juiv Kal vduiopa tduBodrov 
THs GhAayns Eveka yevnsera ex TovTov, 
The present chapter is disfigured by 
repetitions. Thus cf. § 15: tovro 8’ 
€& trobécews: 51d voutoua Kadciras. 
The saying (§ 10) 7d vduiow? EAHAVOE 
kal ylveral mws pécov, is repeated 
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§ 14: 7d 8h vduoua Sowep pérpov 
ctupetpa mojoay iader, The law of 
value is given twice, § 10 and § 12, 
&e. 

12 état 3) dvrimenov0ds—yiver0a| 
‘Retaliation, then, will take place 
when the terms have been equalized, 
and the production of the shoemaker 
has been made to bear the same 
relation to that of the farmer, as a 
farmer himself does to a shoemaker. 
We must not, however, bring the 
parties to a diagram of proportion 
after the exchange has taken place, 
else one of the terms will have both 
superiorities assigned to it. When 
the parties have got their fair share 
(8rav éxwor Ta abrev), then are they 
on an equal and mutual footing, it 
having been possible to establish this 
kind of equality between them.’ 
This vexed passage appears to de- 
scribe the steps in a commercial 
transaction, There being a mutual 
need between producers of a different 
kind, their products require to be 
equalized. This is done by reducing 
the goods to a standard of inverse 
proportion, Asa farmer to a shoe- 
maker, so shoes to corn; thus, if a 
farmer's Jabour be § times better 
than a shoemaker’s, then 5 pair of 
shoes =a quarter of corn; or if a pair 
of shoes =1o shillings, then a quarter 
of corn=50 shillings. When this 





process of equalization has been 
effected (8ravy icacéf), then simple 
retaliation, or ‘tit for tat,’ begins, 
After an exchange has been made, or, 
in short, after the price of an article 
has once been expressed in money, it 
is no longer the time to talk of ‘ the 
quality of labour,’ or for either side to 
claim an advantage on this account. 
If he did he would have ‘ both supe- 
riorities, or his superiority reckoned 
twice over. Having enjoyed the 
superiority of price already, in which 
the quality of labour was an element, 
he would now proceed to claim the 
superiority of labour by itself, which 
would thus be reckoned to him twice 
over. “Oray GAAdfwvrat can mean 
nothing else than ‘when they have 
exchanged,’ 8ray with the aorist im- 
plying a completed act. It seems un- 
necessary to say that the value of a 
thing is not to be settled after it is 
sold. Rather it is after the goods 
have come to market, and had a 
market price put upon "them, that 
considerations of their production 
must cease. The expression, there- 
fore, is not clear, but the above inter- 
pretation seems the most natural that 
can be given of the passage. The 
commentators, driven to extremity, 
have resorted to violent measures, (1) 
omitting od with no authority of 
MSS.; (2) interpreting duorépas ras 
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brepoxas, ‘both extremes,’ z.e. excess 
and deficiency ; (3) asserting that the 
principle enunciated is one not of 
commerce, but of friendship, &c. 
Fritzsche understands it as if aAN’ 
bray Exwor were in opposition to 8ray 
GAAdEwvrat,—but we learn from ch. 
iv. § 8 what the former phrase must 
mean, TéTe paoly exe Ta adTay, Stay 
AdBwor td toov. Cf. also ch. iv. § 14. 

13 871 8 7 xpela—icacOjva| ‘And 
that mutual want like a principle of 
unity binds men together, this fact 
demonstrates, namely, that when men 
are not in want of each other, whether 
both parties or one be thus indepen- 
dent, they do not exchange; whereas, 
when some one else wants the com- 
modity that a man has (they effect an 
exchange), one party wanting, for in- 
stance, wine, and the other being will- 
ing to give it for an export of corn: 
and then an equality has to be brought 
about. Some MSS., and the Para- 

VOL. II. 
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phrast, read étaywyhy, which would 
invert the relation of the parties. 
Aiddvoar ekaywyhv, ‘to grant an ex- 
portation,’ occurs in Theophrast. Char. 
xx.: Sibopévyns Eavt@ ekaywyiis kiAwv 
areneous. 

14. brép 5&—paddoy] ‘But with a 
view to future exchange, supposing 
one does not want an article at present, 
money is a security that one will be 
able to get the article when one wants 
it, for with money in’ his hand a man 
must be entitled to take whatever he 
wishes. It is true that money is 
under the same law as other com- 
modities; for its value fluctuates, but 
still its tendency is to remain more 
fixed than other things.’ On these 
excellent remarks nothing farther need 
be said. The term éyyunras is quoted 
from the sophist Lycophron by Ari- 
stotle, Pol. ur. ix. 8, in application to 
the law. 

15 TovTo 8 ef brobcews| ‘ Conyven- 
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tionally’ opposed to amas, cf. Eth. | society, the writer proceeds to consider 
Iv. ix. 7. The merely conventional | justice subjectively, that is, as mani- 
character of money is strongly stated | fested in the character of individuals. 
by Aristotle, Pol. 1 ix. 11: “Ore 8& h Siuxaomparyia—adinctoOa| ‘Just 
mddw A7jpos eivas Soxel Td vduioua kal | treatment is plainly a mean between 
rduos maytdmact, pice & ovbév, Sr: | injuring and being injured.’ Asao- 
perabeuévwv Te Tay xpwpévwy oddevds | ampayla is formed on the analogy of 
&ttov ob5€ xphomov, x. 7. A, edmparyla (cf. also aicxpompayeiy Eth. 
16 81 & oftws 7 &AAwyh] The | tv. i. 8), and as ed wpdrrew is used 
origin of commerce seems taken from | ambiguously to denote both ‘ doing’ 
this place by Paulus, cf. Digest.1. De | and ‘faring well’ (ef. Eth. 1. iv. 2), so 
Contr. Empt.: ‘Origo emendi venden- | dS:xaorparyia includes both the doing 
dique a permutationibus ccepit; olim | and the receiving justice. 
enim non ita erat nummus, neque h 3& SiKxaocivn peodtyns K.7.r.] 
aliud merx aliud pretium vocabatur, | Justice is a mean state or balance in 
sed unusquisque secundum necessita- | a different sense from the other 
tem rerum ac temporum utilibus inu- | virtues. It is not a balance in the 
tilia permutabat, quando plerumque | mind, but rather the will to comply 
evenit ut quod alteri superest alteri | with what society and circumstances 
desit ; sed quia non semper nec facile | pronounce to be fair (Tod pésov éoriy), 
concurrebat ut, quum tu haberes que | Justice, according to this view, is com- 
ego desiderarem, invicem egohaberem | pliance with an external standard. 
quod tu accipere velles, electa materia | While in courage, temperance, and 
est tujus publica ac perpetua esti- | the like, there is a blooming of the 
matio difficultatibus permutationum | individual character, each man being 
vequalitate quantitatis subveniret.’ a law to himself, in justice there is 
17 Tl wey obv—elpnra] ‘We have | an abnegation of individuality, in 
now stated what is the nature of the | obedience to a standard which is one 
unjust and the just abstractedly.. A | and the same for all. It must be 
fresh division of the book commences | remembered that the account of 
here; after discussing the various | émefxera in this book supplements 
kinds of justice objectively, that is,as | that of justice and takes off from its 
principles which manifestthemselvesin | otherwise over-legal character. 
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18 8:d brepBvrAy—drorépws Ervxer] 
‘ Hence too, injustice is an excess and 
a defect, because it is a principle that 
aims at excess and defect, in one’s 
own case the excess of what is benefi- 
cial absolutely, and the defect of what 
is hurtful; but in the case of others, 
while the general result will be simi- 
lar, it will not matter in which of 
these two ways proportion is violated.’ 
That is, an unjust award may be 
made by giving a person too much 
good as well as too little, and too 


little evil as well as too much. In-. 


justice is here said to be an extreme 
bt bmepBodrjs éortiv, just in the same 
way as justice was before said to be a 
mean state 871 pécou éeoriy, 


VI. This chapter, which is writ- 





ten confusedly after the manner of | 


Eudemus, apparently has for its object 
to restrict the term justice yet more 
definitely than has hitherto been 
done. We are now entering on the 
second division of the book, and the 
question is, what will constitute an 
individual unjust? This question 
tends to elucidate the nature of 
justice and injustice as individual 
qualities. But before answering it, 
there is a digression. It must be 
remembered, says the writer, that we 
are treating of justice in the- plain 
sense of the word, that is, civil justice, 
not that metaphorical justice which 
might be spoken of as existing in 
families. On the nature of this justice, 
proper or civil justice, and on the 
metaphorical kinds, some remarks 
are given. 
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3 mas wev ofy—mpdrepor| The allu- 
sion is to ch. v. § 4—6, and the mean- 
ing appears to be simply, in the variety 
of cases that may occur, punishment 
by simple retaliation will not do. The 
sentence however appears irrelevant. 

4 Sef 5& ph—Kar’ dpiOudy] ‘Now 
we must not forget that the object of 
our inquiry is at once justice in the 
plain sense of the word (amA@s) and 
justice as existing in the state. But 
this exists amongst those who live in 
common, with a view to the supply of 
their mutual wants, free and equal, 
either proportionately or literally.’ 
Td amas Sikaov is opposed to Kal? 
It is not meant here to 
separate 7d Gm, dle. from 7d woA. dix., 
rather it is implied that they are both 
the same. The only justice that can 
be called so without a figure of 
speech is that between fellow-citizens, 
who have mutual rights and some 
sort of equality. Proportionate equal- 
ity belongs to aristocracies and con- 
stitutional governments, numerical or 
exact equality to democracies. Cf. 
Ar. Pol. vi. ii. 2: Kad yap 7d Slav 7d 
Snuotinby 7d Yoov exew orl kar’ 
apiOudy GrAdAa ph Kar’ atlav, robrov & 
ovros ToD Sixalov To wAROS avaryKaioy 


duodrnra, 


elvat KUptoy, 





4—5 for: yap Sixasov—rtparvos] 
‘For what is just exists among those 
who live under a common law, and 
law is where there is injustice, (for 
legal judgment is a decision between 
the just and the unjust). Now 
wherever there is injustice there is 
wrong dealing, but it does not follow 
that where there is wrong dealing 
there is injustice. Wrong dealing 
consists in allotting oneself too much 
absolute good and too little absolute 
evil; and hence it is that we do not 
suffer a man to rule, but the imper- 
sonal reason, for a man does this for 
himself (i.e. rules, ef. érépp mou? 
below), and becomes a tyrant.’ This 
passage does not give the origin of 
justice, but the signs by which you 
may know it. Justice could not be 
said to depend on law (especially as 
law is said to depend on injustice, for 
we should thus argue in a circle), but 
where law exists you may know that 
justice exists. The argument then is 
that justice exists between citizens 
who have a law with each other, 
and not between father and children 
between whom there is no law. Law 
implies justice because it springs out 


of cases where a sense of wrong has 


been felt, 
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ev ois ® adixla K.7.A.] This seems to 
mean that law has not arisen merely 
from the fact of unequal dealings (46:- 
ety), but from a sense of the violation 
of a principle (48ula), Thus the prin- 
ciple of justice is prior to all law and 
not created out of it. Totro 8, ze. rd 
adixetv. Following up this concep- 
tion of the a priori character of justice, 
the writer says we must be governed 
not by a man, who may act selfishly, 
but by an impersonal standard of the 
right. That selfish rule is tyranny, 
Aristotle asserts in Pol. m1. vii. 5: 7 
bey yap tupayyls ear. povapyla mpds 
Td cuupepov Td Tod povapxodvros. Cf. 
also Pol. 1. xvi. 3: TOv &pa vduor 
tipxew aiperdrepov madrAov  Tav 
woAitav eva Tid.—b piv obv Tov 
vooy Kedevov tpxew Sone? Kedevery 
&pxew tov bedy Kal Tovs vouous, 6 & 
avOpwrov = KeAevwy 
Onploy, 


mpoort@nor Kal 
H Te yop eribvula ro.odror, 
kal 6 @Oupds &pxovtas diacrpeper Kar 





Tovs apicrovs tvdpas, Sidrep tvev 
bpétews vots 6 vouos early. 

6 ere) & od0&v—yépas] The apo- 
dosis to éwel is uioOds pa. From ov 
yap to mpérepov is parenthetical. ‘ But 
since he does not seem to gain at all, 
if he is a just man (for he does not 
allot to himself more of the absolutely 
good than to others, unless it be pro- 
portional to his own merits, and hence 
he acts for others, and justice thus is 
said to be the good of others), we 
must give him some reward, and this 
comes in the shape of honour and 
reverence.’ 

Kabdwep €rA€xOn 7d mpdrepov| The 
reference is to ch. i. § 17. 

8 7d 5&—Spo.v. ' ‘ Now the justice 
of masters and parents is not identical 
with what we have gone through 
(rovTos i.e. am. Kal morur, Six,), but is 
only analogous to it.’ 

9 5—&pxecbu] ‘Hence a man 
cannot have a spirit of wrong towards 
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himself; nor civil justice or injustice ; 
for this is, as we have said (#v), ac- 
cording to law and among those 
who can naturally have law; namely, 
those, as we said (#oav), who have an 
equality of ruling and being ruled.’ 


VII. Continues the discussion as to 
the nature of civil justice, in which 
there are two elements, the natural 
(pvoixdy) and the conventional (vopi- 
xév). They are distinguished, and 
arguments are brought against the 
sophistical position that all justice is 
merely conventional. The chapter 
as above is not conveniently divided. 
We need not have had a fresh com- 
mencement with § 1, Tod 5€ woArrixod, 
which is a carrying on of the same 
digression before made; and we might 
well have had the end of a chapter at 
§ 5, xara piow 7 dplorn, after which 
there is a return to the main question 
as to justice and injustice in the acts 
and the characters of individuals. In 
his later edition Bekker makes one 
undivided chapter including Chaps. 
VI., VII., VIIL., of the present edition. 

1 Tov 5 moditiKod—diapéper] ‘ Now 
in civil justice there is a natural 
element and a conventional element; 
that is natural which has the same 
force everywhere, and does not depend 
on being adopted or not adopted (r@ 
doxety } wh) ; while that is conventional 
which at the outset does not matter 





whether it be so or differently, but 
when men have instituted it, then 
matters.’ The distinction here drawn 
is like that between Y.os and kowds 
véuos in Aristotle’s Rhetoric 1. xiii., 
and also that between moral and 
positive laws in modern treatises. 
Natural justice is law because it is 
right, conventional justice is right 
because it is law. Td vouixdy is not 
to be confused with 7d vdumov (cf. 
ch. i. § 8), which is justice expressed 
in the law, and which is nearly equi- 
valent to woAutixby dixaoy, containing 
therefore both the natural and con- 
ventional elements. In the early 
stages of society all law is regarded 
with equal reverence. Afterwards, in 
the sceptical period, the merely con- 
ventional character of many institu- 
tions is felt, and doubt is thrown on 
the validity of the whole fabric. 
Afterwards the proper distinction is 
made, ahd the existence of something 
above all mere convention is: recog- 
nised. The idea of ‘ nature’ as form- 
ing the basis of law, which was started 
in the school of Aristotle, was after- 
wards developed by the Stoies, and 
still further drawn out by Cicero and 
the Roman jurists. It became a 
leading formula in the Roman law, 
and hence has influenced the modern 
school of continental jurists, until a 
reaction was made against it by 
Bentham. 
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7d pvas AvTpovabc1| Herod. (vr. 79) 
speaks of two mine as the ransom, 
&rowd éort TeAotwovyncioww: S00 pyéa 
retaypevar Kat &vdpa aixuddwroy 
exrivery, 

7d aiya Qvew] Cf. Herod. 1m. 42: 
boo piv 5) Aids OnBatéos tdpuvrau 
ipdy 2) vouod OnBatov cist, obra pév 
vuy mdvres diwy amexduevor alyas 
Ovove. 

76 Ove Bpactdg| ¢.e. in Amphipolis, 
ef. Thucyd. v. xi.: nal 7d Aoumdy of 
’"AugdumoAira mepiéptayres abTod Td 
pynuciov, as fpwl re évréuvovar Kai 
Tyas deddnacw dy@vas Kal érnolovs 
Ovotas voutoavres Tov Bpasibav cwrijpa 
opav yeyevijc ba. 

2 Bdoxet 5&—édpHowv] ‘Now some 
think that all institutions are of this 
character, because, while the natural 
is fixed and has everywhere the same 
force (as fire burns equally here and 
in Persia), they see the rules of jus- 
tice altered.’ Kal év@dde xa) év rots 
Iigpcats. This appears to have been 
a common formula, cf. Plato, Minos, p. 
315 EB: éym wey (voul(w) rd Te Sixasa 
Sika Kat Te Bde Bira, 
rapa macw obTws ws évOdde voulCeras ;— 
vat.—ovxovvy Kal év Tepoas;—tad ev 
In the same dialogue, p. 


ovKody Kar 


Tlépoais. 


315, are given specimens of the diffe-. 


rent laws and customs in different 
times and places (p): Mupia 8 &y rs 
zxo rowira eiweiv., moAA} yap edpu- 
xwpla tis awodeltews, Gs ore Hues 
jmiv avrots del Kata trabTda voulZouer 
ore GAAHAos of &vOpwrot, The variety 
of customs and ideas is brought for- 





ward by Locke and Paley to disprove 
the existence of an innate ‘moral 
sense.’ This variety is generally over- 
stated, and the list of aberrations is 
mainly obtained from the usages of 
barbarous tribes. On the origin of 
the opposition between ‘nature’ and 
‘convention,’ and on the use made of 
this by the Sophists, see Vol. I. 
Essay II., p. 107-8. 

3 TovTo 8—ov pice] ‘But this 
is not the case (¢¢. that justice is 
mutable), though it is so to a certain 
extent. May be among the gods 
justice is immutable; but with us, 
although there is somewhat that exists 
by nature, yetallis mutable. Though 
this does not do away with the dis- 
tinction between what is by nature 
and what is not by nature.’ The 
writing here is very compressed, 4AA’ 
got &s, 7.€. Tu Slkaia KivodyTat, to 
which also ovdaués afterwards must 
be referred. The answer given to the 
sophistical argument against justice 
consists in denying the premiss that 
‘what is by nature is immutable.’ 
This might be the case, it is answered, 
in an ideal world (wapd ye rots Gets), 
but in our world laws are interrupted, 
and the manifestation of them is less 
perfect (kiwnrdy pévto wav), Again 
‘nature’ must be taken to mean not 
only a law but a tendency (see note 
on Eth. 1. i. 3), as, for instance, the 
right hand is ‘naturally,’ but not 
always, stronger than the left, while 
merely conventional institutions exhi- 
bit no natural law (0d doer GAAd 
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cuvéhkn), and are like weights and 
measures, which entirely depend on 
the convenience of men. 

mapa ye Tots Geois| Of course there 
is nothing theological in this allusion. 
In Eth. x. viii. 7, the notion of attri- 
buting justice to the gods is ridiculed. 
The present mention of the gods is 
not meant to convey anything about 
their nature, it merely contrasts a 
divine or ideal state with the human 
and actual. An exactly similar men- 
tion of the gods is made below, ch. ix. 
§ 17. 

4 evdéxeral tivas| Bekker reads 
vias, Zell and Cardwell mdyrtas, all 
without mentioning any variation in 
their MSS. The latter of the two read- 
ings is supported by the Paraphrast 
and also by the author of the Magna 
Moralia (1. xxxiv. 21): A€yw & ofov i 
7h GpiorepG meAcT@uev mdytes Gel 
BddAew, yivoime? by dugidetio. In 
either case, the sense is nearly the 
same, mdvras implying ‘any one 





out of all,’ as above, kindy. péevror 
way, 

5 Suoa rots wérpas| The meaning 
appears to be, that measures differ in 
size in the producing (05 piv avodvra) 
and the consuming (of 5 mwAodoww) 
countries. 

dpoiws bt—dplotn] ‘So, too, 
those institutions which are not based 
on nature, but on human will, are not 
the same in all places, for not even 
are forms of government the same, 
though there is one alone which for 
all places is naturally the best.’ From 
the primary difference in goyernments 
will follow manifold other differences 
in conventional usages. For the 
Aristotelian idea of the one best 
government, see Politics m1. Vii., It. 
xv., &e. 

6 trav 8 dixalwy—Kabdaov dp] 
‘Now every just and lawful rule stands, 
like the universal in relation to the 
particulars, for while actions are mani- 
fold, the rule is one, being universal.’ 
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We have a transition of subject now, 
a return from the digression on civil 
justice, to inquire into individual 
responsibility, &e. The transition is 
made by saying that the principles of 
justice and injustice (7b dicoy and 7d 
&iixov) are universals and differ from 
just and unjustacts. At first the writer 
makes d:kaiwpa stand to dixaoy, as ddl- 
nua to &ixoy, Afterwards he substi- 
tutes Sicaompdynua as a more correct 
word, inasmuch as dixafwua had another 
special meaning to denote the setting 
right of injustice—legal satisfaction. 
It is not improbable that Eudemus 
here is correcting the phraseology of 
Aristotle, who at all events in his 
Rhetoric, 1. xiii. 1, uses Sikaiwya as the 


opposite of adixnua, merely to denote | 


a just action, Ta? adichyara mdéyra 
kal Td Sixaduata diéAwmer, Kk. T. A. 


VIII. The general principles of 
justice having now been defined, the 
question is what constitutes justice 
and injustice in the individual? In 

vor. I. 





one word the will. This chapter 
adds some needless remarks on the 
nature of the voluntary, and distin- 
guishes between the different stages 
of a wrong done, according to the 
amount of purpose which accompanied 
it. The same act externally might 
be a misfortune, if happening beyond 
calculation; a mistake, if through 
carelessness; a wrong, if through 
temptation ; the act of an unjust man, 
if through deliberate villany (§§ 6—8). 
This distinction is illustrated by the 
legal view with regard to acts done in 
anger (§§ 9—r10). All voluntaryjust | 
acts are just. Some involuntary acts 
are still unpardonable. 

3 Aéyw F Exovoov pév, dowep Kar 
mpérepov etpnra| The reference is to 
the Hudemian Ethics u. ix. 1, where 
voluntariness is defined to depend on 
knowledge. ’Emel 5€ rot7” Ze rédos, 
kal obre Ti dpéker ore TH mpoay ever Td 
éxotoioy dpiota, Aowdy 3h dpicacbcu 
Ta Kata Sidvoiay. SoKet Sh evayriov 
elua Td éxovowy TE axovoly, Kal rd 
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are not within this sphere. It would 
have been more accurate to say that 


bh Kata cupBeBnkéds. 

womep ef Tis AaBdv Thy xEipa K.T.A.] 
The same illustration is given in the 
Eudemian Ethics wm. viii. 10, where 
the discussion has a great affinity to 
the present chapter. 

emt rod ob €vexa] See the note on 
Eth, un. i. 18. 

TOAAG "yap—amrobvnoKey| ‘Since we 
knowingly both do and suffer many 
of those things that happen to us by 
nature, none of which are either volun- 
tary or involuntary, as for instance 
growing old or dying.’ To constitute 
voluntariness we must do knowingly 
things that are within the sphere of 
the will (ép’ quiv). Physical things 





we do not do them. It is characte- 
ristic of Eudemus to turn to the 
consideration of physiological facts ; 
see the notes below, on Eth. yu. 
ch. xiv. 

6 tpia@v 5) ovcav BAaBav ray ev 
tais Kowwvias| ‘Therefore there 
being three kinds of harm that may 
be done in the intercourse of men,’ 
&e. Really four kinds are specified, 
but the last (8:4 poxOnpiav) seems to 
be an addition to the old list, con- 
sisting of the misfortune, the error, 
and the wrong, which division is to 
be found in Aristotle’s Rhetoric, 1. 
ch. xiii. The present discussion is 
promised in Eth. Hud. 1. x. 19: dua 
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g—io 8b Kadraés—éduce7] ‘Hence 
too acts done from anger are well 
judged not to proceed from purpose, for 
not he who acts in anger, but he who 
provoked the anger is the beginner. 
Again, the question is not about the 
act having taken place or not, but 
about the justice of it; for anger 





arises on the appearance of injustice. 
It is not as in contracts, where men 
dispute about the thing having been 
done, and where (if the thing has 
been done) one of the parties must be 
a villain, unless they have done it in 
forgetfulness. But (in the present 
case) agreeing about the fact, they 
dispute on which side justice is. 
Now he that has attacked another 
eannot plead ignorance, so that (the 
issue lies on this) one party thinks he 
has been injured, the other denies it. 
But if a man has harmed another on 
purpose, he is guilty of injustice.’ 
Owing to the obscurity of expression, 
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this passage has given great trouble 
to the commentators. The context 
is a carrying on of the distinction 
between Gudptnua, 4&dlenua, and 
&ucov. What distinguishes these is 
the amount of purpose they contain. 
This, says the writer, is illustrated by 
the way in which acts of anger are 
treated legally. Such acts are not 
denied, but the plea is that they were 
caused by an injustice, that they did 
not proceed from purpose, but were 
caused by an injury which gave rise 
to them. Thus the question is 
moved off from the acts themselves, 
and is entirely concerned with their 
antecedents. Was it a real injustice 
that gave rise to them? Whereas 
with regard to harmful acts done on 
purpose (avy ® é« mpoap, BAddm) 
there is no doubt that in themselves 
they constitute a wrong. The chief 
difficulty is about the words 6 ® 
émiBovaevoas obk ayvuet, Sore 6 pey 
Who is 
6 émBovAetcas ? and who are 6 péy, 6 
8 of? Apparently ode Gyro is 
merely in reference to 8a Anny. 
Cases of anger differ from other civil 
cases (€v Tots cuvadAdypact), (1) be- 
cause the acts of anger are not 
denied ; (2) because ignorance is not 
pleaded to justify them. ‘O émBov- 
Aevoas, accordingly, must mean ‘he 
that made the attack,’ though the 
word is not very appropriate to 
denote an attack made in anger. ‘O 
ev refers to the same person, namely, 
to him who, having done a violent act 
in anger, now pleads that he was 
injured before, which plea the one 
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who has suffered from his violence 
denies. The sentence &y & é« mpoap. 
is in contrast to the whole of the 
preceding passage—to all that is said 
about deeds of anger. If it appears 
to any impossible that 6 ém:BovA, can 
refer to the angry man, there are 
several other meanings that can be 
assigned to it. (1) It may mean the 
person who by an injury provoked 
the attack, and then the second clause 
would mean, ‘so that the angry man 
thinks he has suffered.a wrong, the 
unjust man does not.’ (2) The first 
clause may be parenthetical, the 
‘plotter’ being contrasted with the 
angry man, and the second clause may 
be taken to mean ‘so that the sufferer 
thinks he is wronged, and the angry 
man thinks he is not.’ 
clause would then have been inserted 
to show that where, in cases of this 
kind, intentional provocation has been 
given, the parties are in the same 
relation as in cases évy Tots cvvadAdy- 
kaw, te. one of them knows upon 
which side justice is, because he is 
conscious of his own wrong. 

12 tév 8 &kovciwv| The word is 
used less sternly here than it is by 
Aristotle in Eth, mm. i. 21; &e., where 


acts of passion are excluded from the 
class of the involuntary. On the © 


difference between Gyvoovvtes yee 
30 &yvoay, see Eth. m1. i. 14, and note. 
The view here given of chenlene 
temptation as constituting an ex- 
euse for wrong acts is similar to 
that in the later Eudemian Book, vu. 
xiy. 6. 


The first . 
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IX. This chapter, by means of 
mooting and answering certain diffi- 
culties and objections with regard to 
the nature of justice and injustice, 
completes and deepens the conception 
of them that has hitherto been given. 
These questions are as follows: (1) 
Can one be injured voluntarily? 
§§ 1—2. (z) Is the recipient of an 
injury always injured? §§$3—8. The 
latter question is first generally 
answered, and then, §§ 9—13, it is 
re-stated in the form of two other 
questions, namely, Is the distributor 
of an unjust distribution, or he that 
gains by it, unjust? and, Can a man 
injure himself? By mooting these 
points it is at once shown that justice 
implies a relationship of two wills, 
and that an act of injustice implies a 
collision of two wills: a loss on one 
side and a gain on the other. The 
chapter ends with some remarks cor- 
recting popular errors, and deepening 
the conception of justice. (1) Justice 
is no easy thing consisting in an 
external act. It consists in an in- 
ternal spirit, § 14. (2) To know it is 
not like knowing a set of facts. It 
implies a knowledge of principles,- 
§ 15. (3) The just man could not at 
will act unjustly. The character of 
the act depends on the state of mind, 
$ 16. (4) Justice is limited to a 
human sphere, § 17. 

I Gmopnoce F &v—éxdvtes| ‘Now 
one might doubt whether we have 





adequately defined being injured and 
injuring; in the first place, whether 
it be as Euripides says, in his strange 
language, A. “I killed my mother, 
and there’s an end of it.” B. “ Was 
it with the will of both, or was she 
willing while you were unwilling?” 
In short, is it as a matter of fact 
possible that one should be volun- 
tarily injured, or, on the contrary, is 
that always involuntary, just as all 
injuring is voluntary? And is all in- 
justice, like all injuring, to be summed 
up under the one category or the 
other, or is it sometimes voluntary 
andsometimes involuntary? The same 
may be said about being justly 
treated, for all just doing is volun- 
tary, so that it might be supposed 
that being injured and being justly 
treated would be opposed to each 
other as to being voluntary or in- 
voluntary correspondingly to the two 
active terms (dytix. dyuolws Kal? 
éxdrepov). But it would be absurd to 
say of being justly treated that it is 
always voluntary, for some are treated 
justly against their will.’ 

ei ixay@s Siépiora:] This shows the 
purpose of the chapter, to complete 
the definition of justice and injustice 
by looking at them on the passive 
side. 

@onep Evprriéns| Wagner (Eur. 
Fragm. p. 4°) says the lines come 
from the <Alemeon of Enuripides. 
The Scholiast refers them to the 
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Bellerophon. Wagner writes them as 
a dialogue, supposing the persons to 
be Alemzeon and Phegeus. He con- 
jectures xatéxray, which appears 
more probable than the usual reading 
katréxra, and which accordingly has 
been adopted in the above transla- 
tion. 

2 The passive terms are not 
opposed to each other in respect of 
voluntariness in the way that might 
be expected from the opposition be- 
tween the active terms under which 
they stand. 


&dinetv—Bixaromparyetv 
&5:K€to ar—Bikaodo bat, 


For ad:ceio@a is always involuntary, 
but dicaotc@u is not always volun- 
tary. A man may be ‘treated justly’ 
by being hanged. 

3 Not every one who suffers what 
is unjust is injured, for injury implies 
intention on the part of the injurer. 
Cf. Aristotle, het. L xiii. 5: tore 5H 





Td Gdixciobas Td bd Exdyros Ta dia 
mdoXEL. 

4—6 «i 8 eorly—mpdrret] ‘ Now if 
to injure is simply defined “to hurtany 
one willingly,” and “ willingly” means 
‘* knowing the person, and the instru- 
ment, and the manner,” and the in- 
continent man hurts himself willingly, 
then it follows that one can be 
willingly injured, and it will be pos- 
sible to injure oneself. But this 
was one of the points in question, 
whether it is possible to injure oneself. 
Again, one might from incontinence 
be hurt willingly by another who was 
acting willingly, so that in that way 
it would be possible to be injured 
willingly. But shall we not rather 
say that the definition is not correct, 
but that we must add to the formula 
“hurt any one willingly, knowing 
person, instrument, and manner,” 
the terms “ against that person’s 
wish?” It is true one is hurt and 
one suffers injustice willingly, but no 
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one is injured willingly. For no one 
wishes (harm), nor does the incon- 
tinent man, but he acts against his 
wish. For no one wishes for what he 
does not think to be good, and the 
incontinent man does not what he 
thinks to be good.’ 

4 adds is opposed to Kata mpdc- 
Geo as implied in mpooOeréov. Cf. 
vu. iv. 2—3. 

7 BAdrrew] Harm does not con- 
stitute injustice without a violation 
of the will. Cf. Ar. Rhet. 1. xiii. 6: 
avdrykn Tov Gdicovmevoy BrAawrecOat, 
Kat &xovtiws BAdrrec Oa, 

6 & axparh}s| The incontinent man 
may harm himself, or be led into 
ruin by others. The phenomena of 
incontinence appear to have constantly 
occupied the attention of Eudemus. 
They not only form the main subject 
of Eth, Book vn. (Eth. Eud. v1.), 
but they are also mixed up with the 
discussion on the voluntary, Ezh. 
Bud. 1. viii. 

6 ovre yap BotrAcra x.7.A.] In 
his inmost self every one wishes for 
what he thinks good. Thus the 





incontinent man, following his desire, 
acts against his own real wish. This 
is the same point of view as is taken 
in the Gorgias of Plato (p. 466 sqq.).- 
It is rather different from that in 
Eth. mm. ch. iv. (on which see notes), 
though the word overa: prevents an 
absolute collision. The terms apa 
thy BovAnow are rather awkwardly 
introduced in the text, for it is said 
they are necessary to turn mere harm 
into injustice, but with regard to the 
incontinent man, while acting volun- 
tarily he receives ‘ harm—against his 
wish.’ Yet he is not injured volun- 
tarily, because the terms ‘against: his 
wish’ constitute him an jnvoluntary 
agent. In short, in this case mapa 
thy BodAnow is made to qualify, not 
the harm, but the voluntariness of 
the recipient. There is a slight con- 
fusion in the expression, but on the 
whole the tendency here is to at- 
tribute a less degree of voluntari- 
ness to weak and foolish acts than 
was done by Aristotle in his discus- 
sions on the voluntary; Hth. m1. i. 
14, &e. 
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8—13 ert © Gv mpoeirAdueba bv 
Zorw eimeiy| ‘ But of the questions 
which we determined on there remain 


tice may have been violated by his 
decision. 
11—12 @r éwel—mp@roy] ‘ Again, 


two to discuss,’ namely, (1) whether 
the distributor of an unjust distribu- 
tion does the wrong, or he who gains 
by it? (2) Can a man injure himself, 
as for instance by taking less than his 
share? These questions are as good 
as answered already; it is already 
clear that no one can injure himself, 
Again the act belongs to the distri- 
butor and not to the receiver, If the 
distributor acts from corrupt motives 
he is unjust, if unconsciously and by 
accident he is not unjust, though jus- 





as the word doing is used_in more 
senses than one, and there is a sense 
in which inanimate things kill—or 
one’s hand—or the slave who does his 
master’s bidding—so the distributor 
may be the instrument of doing injus- 
tice, without himself injuring. Again, 
if he decided in ignorance, in the eye 
of the law he is not guilty of injuring, 
nor is his decision unjust, though 
from another point of view it is un- 
just, for justice according to law is 
distinct from abstract justice.’ The 
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first case supposes the distributor to 
act as the instrument of others, the 
second that he makes a mistake 
through ignorance. In the latter case 
abstract justice (rd mp@roy Sixamov) is 
violated, and yet legally: (kara 1d 
vouwdy) no injustice can be com- 
plained of. mp@rov here appears used 
analogously to mpérn pirocopla, mparn 
fAn, &e., to denote that which is most 
real and necessary, and also most ab- 
stract as being most removed from 
individual modifications. The Para- 
phrast and many of the commentators 
understand § 11 to refer tothe receiver, 
not to the distributor. It might also 
be taken in a quite general sense, as 
applying to all such subservient acts. 
But it seems simplest to refer it to 
the distributor. 

14—17 These sections contain 
remarks concluding the subject of jus- 

VOL. IT. 








tice. As they correct popular errors 
regarding its nature, they may be con- 
sidered a continuation of the daopia:, 
with which the chapter commenced. 
The views which are here combated 
are (1) a shallow and external notion 
about justice and injustice as if they 
merely consisted in outward acts ; (2) 
a sophistical opinion that to know jus- 
tice merely consists in knowing the 
details of the laws, ef. Eth. x. ix. 20; 
(3) an opinion that justice implies its 
contrary, as if it were an art (ddvauis) ; 
see above ch. i. § 4. This opinion 
would be a consequence of the Socratic 
doctrine that justice is knowledge. 
Plato saw what this doctrine led to 
and drew out the paradoxical conclu- 
sion, Repub. p. 334 4, Hipp. Min. pp. 
375-6. The Aristotelian theory that 
justice is a moral state (€€s) set the 
difficulty at rest. 
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17 tor 5t—eorw] ‘ Now the rela- 
tions of justice exist between those 
who share in what are commonly 
called goods, but with regard to them 
can have both too much and too little. 
For some cannot have too much, as 
perhaps the gods; and to others again 
no portion is advantageous, but all 
is hurtful—I mean the utterly bad ; 
while there is a class who can receive 
goods up to a certain point. Hence 
justice is human.’ Two ideal states, 
one of the absolutely good, the other 
of the absolutely bad, are here 
depicted in contrast to the condition 
of human society. The idea of pro- 
perty cannot of course be connected 
with God (ef. Eth. x. viii. 7), who has 
and is all good (cf. Eth. 1. vi. 3, 1x. 
iv. 4); nor again with those who are 
so degraded that they could not receive 
any benefit at all from what are called 
goods (cf. ch. i. $9). The passage is 
« curious one, and may remind us of 
the position assigned by Aristotle (ef. 
Pol. 1. ii. 14) to man in his social con- 
dition, as something between the 
beast and the god. 

X. Some 


account of equity 





(émelxera) forms a suitable comple- 
ment to the theory of justice, and we 
find the subject so treated in Ari- 
stotle’s Rhetoric, 1. xiii., from which 
it is not improbable that the present 
chapter may be partly borrowed. 
Professor Spengel is mistaken in say- 
ing that this chapter is out of place, 
being introduced into the midst of the 
&moplat on justice. Evidently it is 
chapter xi, and not chapter x., 
that is out of place. Spengel thinks 
that the words wep) 5 émesxeias would 
come in well after the words m@s péy 
oby Exer Td dvtimerrovOds mpds Td dixatov, 
elpnrat mpérepoy (which occur ch. vi. 
§ 3), as if first retaliation and then 
equity should be discussed in relation 
to justice. But it is evident that they 
stand on a different footing, as treated 
in this book. Retaliation is a principle 
existing im justice and with certain 
modifications constituting it; equity 
is something outside justice and cor- 
recting it. 

*Emetxeva has a close connexion with 
what is called -yyépun (consideration), 
Eth. vi. xi. 1, ef. Rhet.t. xiii. And 
thus it is treated of by the author of 
the Magna Moralia amongst the intel- 
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lectual qualities, and is coupled with 
what he calls edyvwpootvn, Magna 
Moralia, n. i. 1, sqq. 

To us the contents of this chapter 
appear natural and easy to appre- 
hend. The idea of equity as the com- 
plement of law and justice is to us 
perfectly familiar, but the writer saw 
a difficulty in saying how logically 
(7@ Adye GkoAovbo0tc1) equity could be 
praised if it contradicted justice. The 
answer is well given above, that equity 
is a higher and finer kind of justice 
coming in where the law was too 
coarse and general, The best illus- 
tration of this conception is to be 
found in the beautiful description 
given in Rhet.1. xiii. ‘It is equity to 
pardon human failings, and to look to 
the lawgiver and not to the law; to 
the spirit and not to the letter; to the 
intention and not to the action; to 
the whole and not to the part; to the 
character of, the actor in the long 
run and not in the present moment; 
to remember good rather than evil, 
and good that one has received, rather 
than good that one has done ; to bear 
being injured (rd dvéyec@a GSuxod- 
pevov); to wish to settle a matter 
by words rather than by deeds ; 
lastly, to prefer arbitration to judge- 
ment, for the arbitrator sees what is 





T2 


- Stxatov. 


equitable, but the judge only the law, 
and for this an arbitrator was first 
appointed, in order that equity might 
flourish.’ 

1 drt pev—é&yalod] ‘Sometimes we 
praise what is equitable and the 
equitable character in such a way, 
that we transfer the term and use it 
instead of the term good in praising 
people for all other qualities besides.’ 
The word éme:«hs is constantly used 
merely in the sense of ‘ good,’ cf. Eth. 
Iv. ix. 7, € twolécews emenmés, and 
above, ch. iv. § 3, &c., but it is a mis- 
take to consider this the ater sense of 
the word, as if ‘equitable’ were the 
primary sense. "Emeucis (from eixés) 
first means ‘customary,’ as in Homer; 
then ‘seemly,’ then ‘good’ in general ; 
afterwards it is probable than an asso- 
ciation of efxw, ‘to yield,’ became con- 
nected with the word, and hence the 
notion of moderation and of waiving 
one’s rights arose, and 7d émemés 
was constantly contrasted with 7d 
Thus in Herod. ur. 53: 
mokAol tay diKxalwy Ta émieKéoTepa 
apotiBéact. Cf. Plato, Laws, p. 757 D: 
7 yap ements Kal tvyyvapov Tov 
Tehéov Kal axpiBods mapa dSikny thy 
épOhy éo7t mapatebpavopévoy, &e. Out 
of this contrast the idea of equity was 


developed. 


» 
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5 cory" cd0dg yep TOLMOT 7 Thy mpaxT@y day early, OTay 
ouy Agyy pay & vomnog xaborou, oop Ra O ext rovrov Tape 
TO xalerou, TOTE opbids = yet, 7 mapocnstmres 6 vopoberng 
xal Tpaprey ATAMS ei wy, exavopboty TO erreidbey, 0 0 xay 
6 vouobérng avrog odtwg dv elo éxet mapwyv, xal eb 7084, 
6 evopobergoey ay. O60 Olxasoyv wey gers, xal BeArtiov Tivos 
duxatou, ov Too aa niog 03 AAG TO Bud TO amnds apap 
THparos. xal Zor adTy 7 duos 4 TOU émieinotc, éra- 
vopbwp.c YOLLOU, 7 2rrcina Oia TO xaborov. rodro yap 
altiov xal Tod pa mavTa xaTa vouoy civou, Ors wep) eviwy 
7 aduverroy béobas vopoy, OoTE Vadloporos di. rod yap 
GdoplaTov aopiorog xah C xavey cory, Bomep xal Tig 
AcoPlag oixodopiig 6 poridiwog xave@y* moog yap TO THI po 
Tod AlGov peTaxivelTas xal od péver o xavev, xal To Wi- 
Signa moog Ta TpaypaTa. TI pev ov got) TO emisixéc, 





4 mept éviev 8 odx oldy re K.7.A.] 
That law is necessarily imperfect and 
unable to cope with details, Aristotle 
constantly admits, ef. Polit, m1. xi. 19: 
wep dowy etaduvatoda of vduot A€yew 
axpiBas bia 7d ph padioy elvar abddrov 


to legislate, you require a special 
decree to meet them.’ The WAgiopa, 
like the exercise of equity, was a 
remedy to make up the insufficiency 
of laws. On its special character, 
ef. ch. vii. § 1, and Eth, vt. viii. 2, see 


nepindytwv, Pol, 11. viii. 23: earéov ertas 
Guaptias Kal rév vowober@y. Pol. m1. 
XV. 9: undey mapa Toy vduor mpdrrortes, 
GAN 7) wep Gv exAclrew dvaryKaiov 
autov. 

6 dore Ynploparos Set] ‘ There are 
some cases for which it is impossible 





also Arnold on Thucyd. ut, 36. 

7 Tod yap—mpdypata] ‘ For the 
rule for what is indefinite must be 
itself indefinite, like the leaden rule 
in the Lesbian architecture—the rule 
is not fixed, but shifts itself according 
to the shape of the stone, and so does 
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U ~ 
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the decree according to the nature of 
the case.” ‘Lesbian architecture’ 
appears to have been a kind of Cyclo- 
pian masonry, which may have 
remained in Lesbos from the early 
Pelasgian occupiers of the island. 
Polygon stones were used in it, which 
could not be measured by a straight 
rule, cf. Asch. Fragm. 70, 


GAN’ 6 wév Tis AéoBiov 
Koy év tpryovors éxmepavérw puOuois, 


where «ua means a waved moulding. 


XL. This chapter, which is evidently 
superfluous (ef. Vol. L., Essay L., page 
41), discusses an already settled 
question, Can a man injure himself? 
“There is no merit in the present dis- 
cussion. Amidst the feeble reason- 
ings and the repetitions which it pre- 
sents, the only points the least inte- 
resting are the view that is taken of 
suicide, §§ 2, 3, and the saying that it 
is a mere metaphor to spéak of justice 





between the higher and lower parts of 
a man. 

I ex tGv cipnuévay] i.e. ch. i. §§ 12 
—zo. The question is complicated 
by introducing a mention of universal 
justice (7a xara wacay dperhy), and 
the extraordinary assertion is made 
that ‘ whatever the law does not com- 
mand it forbids.’ We might well ask, 
Did the Athenian law command its 
citizens to breathe, toeat, to sleep, &c.? 

2—3 The suicide sins against the 
state, not against himself. This is 
proved by the fact that the state 
affixes infamy to the deed. In 
ZEschines, Ctesiph. p. 636, § 64, it is 
mentioned that the hand of a suicide 
was buried apart from himself. And 
in Plato’s Laws, rx. p. 873 c, sqq., 
regulations are laid down for the burial 
of suicides. In the words ddie? dpa. 
GAAa tiva; there is a change of 
meaning from the intransitive ad:xeiv, 
to ‘do wrong,’ to the transitive verb 
to ‘injure.’ 
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4 Gua yap—&dixov] ‘For it would 
be thus possible for the same thing to 
be gained and lost by the same person; 
but this is not possible, justice and 
injustice must always take place be- 
tween more persons than one,’ cf. 
ch. iii. § 4. 

6 Baws 5& Aderare.7.A.] A verbal 
repetition of what was said above, 
ch. ix. § 9. 

7—9 The chapter ends by touch- 
ing upon two points which have an 
apparent reference to Plato, (1) the 
assertion that to injure is worse than 
to be injured, which the writer here 
qualifies with a consideration ; (2) the 
conception of justice existing between 
the different parts in the mind of an 
individual, which is here pronounced 
to be a metaphor. 

kal donep—yuuvaoriu| This sen- 
tence is parenthetical and elliptic. 
The train of thought appears to be: 
‘Injuring and being injured are both 





bad, they are both departures from 
the mean, and it is (with justice) as 
with health in medicine and good con- 
dition in training, namely, it is a 
state of balance between excess and 
defect, cf. Eth, 1. ii. 6. 

GAN’ Suws xetpoy Td aducciv] This is 
exactly the point which is urged by 
Socrates in the Gorgias of Plato (p. 
473 A, 509 Cc), and seems to his 
hearers a paradox. It is qualified 
above by the admission that being 
injured might be in its consequences 
(xara ovuBeBnxds) a worse evil than 
injuring; just as a stumble might 
cause a man’s death, and so be acci- 
dentally worse than a pleurisy. Is it 
then worse to be ruined by the cheat- 
ing of others, or to cheat some one 
of a sixpence? The writer above 
acknowledges that moral science will 
maintain the severity of its verdict, 
and say cheating is the worse (&AX’ 
oddity peace TH Téxvp K.T.A.). Of 
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course being depraved in mind is 
the worst of all evils. It is not 
this (ios eiva:), but a single act 
of wrong (7d ddixeiv), that will bear 
comparison with the evil of being 
injured. 

9 Kar& perapopay 5—rovrois] 
‘Now metaphorically and by analogy 
one is capable of justice, not towards 
one’s own self, but towards certain 
parts of oneself, not every kind of 
justice, but despotic or household jus- 
tice. For in the theories alluded to 
there is a separation made between 
the reasonable and unreasonable part 
of man’s nature. Regarding this, 


people consider that one can have- 


injustice towards oneself, because these 
separate parts may be made to suffer 
something contrary to one’s proper 





tendencies; so then, like ruler and 
ruled, they have a sort of justice with 
each other.’ 

éy tovros yap tots Adéyos] It can 
hardly be doubted that there is a re- 
ference here to Plato, Repub. p. 441 
A, 443 D, 432 4, &c. However, the 
reference may be second hand, having 
been first made by Aristotle. To deny 
the appropriateness of the term ‘jus- 
tice’ to express a harmony between 
the different parts of man’s nature 
is unlike the point of view taken Eth. 
Ix. ¢. iv., where the friendship which 
the good man has with himself is 
described at length. Eudemus, how- 
ever, was much busied with problems 
as to the unity of the will, and pro- 
bably advanced to some extent the 
Peripatetic psychology. 
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\URNING to the contents of this Sixth Book, we see at once that 
it includes two subjects, and that the intermixture of these 
two has given rise to some little confusion. The questions are 
(1) What is the moral standard? (2) What are the intellectual 
aperal ? 

Commencing with the former question, the writer goes off into 
the latter. And thus Wisdom (gpdvnac) is treated of at some 
length as a perfection of the moral intellect, but is hardly touched 
upon with regard to its operation as the moral standard. 

After the two above-mentioned questions have been proposed, 
without any statement of their connexion, the discussion of the 
intellectual &perai commences by a division of the reason into 
scientific and calculative. Ch. I. 

Truth ‘is the object of both, but truth is divided into practical 
and speculative. The former enters into and becomes an element 
in the decisions of the will. Ch. I. 

Truth of whatever kind is attained by only five organs of the 
mind—Science, Art, Wisdom, Reason, and Philosophy, These 
then are severally discussed; and Philosophy, after being treated 
independently, has Wisdom brought in again in contrast to 
itself. Ch. IIL—VIL. | 

The relation of Wisdom to Economy and Politics is then — 
discussed. Ch. VIII. 

Prudence (eBovAéa), Apprehension (cvveore), and Considerateness 
(yv@pn), as being component elements of Wisdom, are severally 
treated of, and some remarks are added on the natural and 
intuitive character of these practical qualities. Ch. IX.—XI. 

The book ends by the statement and solution of difficulties with 


eT 
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regard to Wisdom and Philosophy, their respective use, and their 
relation to each other in point of superiority. 

With regard to the use of Wisdom some important though 
not very clear remarks are made on its inseparable connexion 
with Virtue. Though inseparable, it is not, however, identical 
with Virtue, as Socrates wrongly asserted. In relation to 
Philosophy, Wisdom is the means, while Philosophy is the 
end. Ch. XIJ.—XIII. 

The upshot of the book, then, is, that it treats of the intellectual 
aperai. These are two—not five, as some would say, reckoning as 
such the five organs of truth, nor again an indefinite number, as 
Aristotle would seem to say, admitting ‘ Apprehension,’ &c. (Zth. I. 
xiii. 20); but two essentially, Philosophy and Wisdom. These are 
contrasted with each other, but in such a way that Wisdom, 
though the least excellent, is brought into prominence, and is the 
real theme of the book. With all the discrepancies of statement 
which we have already alluded to (Vol. I. Essay I. p. 40), 
Wisdom comes out in its general outlines as the perfection of the 
practical reason combined with the will; as inseparable, if dis- 
tinguishable, from Virtue itself. The picture of this quality and 
of its growth in the mind is made the occasion of many interesting 
remarks; but the question how the mind acts in determining the 
mean, and what is the nature of the moral standard, is left still 
unanswered. 
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I. This chapter states, though some- 
what indefinitely, the question which 
is to be answered in the ensuing book. 
Referring back to a previous mention 
of ‘the mean,’ it proposes now to 
discuss ‘ the right law’ by which the 
mean is determined. For only to 
know that action must be ‘in the 
mean, and according to the right 
law,’ is a mere blank formula which 
requires filling up (4An@is wév, od8ey St 
capes). What then is the right 
law, and what is the standard of it 
(tls 7° early 6 dp0ds Adyos Kal TovTov 
tls bpos)? In answering this question, 
the procedure must be to discuss the 
most perfect developments of the 
intellectual faculties, for by so doing 
we shall learn the proper function of 
each (Anmwréoy tp’ Exatépov rodtwy tls 7 
Bearlorn eis: abrn yap aperh Exarépou, 
h 8 aperr mpds 7d &pyov 7d oixeiov), As 
the inner nature of man was before 
divided into two parts, the rational 
and irrational, so we may now sub- 
divide the rational part into two 
elements, the scientific and the cal- 





culative, in accordance with the two 
classes of objects which are presented 
to the mind, and which we may con- 
clude are dealt with by separate 
faculties, namely, the permanent, 
which is dealt with by the scientific 
element in us, and the contingent, 
which is the object of calculation or 
deliberation. 

1 éwel Be tuyxdvouey mpdrepov 
eipnxdéres|] The reference is to Eth. 
Eud. u.v. 1: éra 8 dwrdnevras dperh 
elvar ] ToLvTH Elis ap” Hs mpaxricol 
Tay Bedrticrwy Ka Kal ty upiora 
didkewras wept 7d BéATiCToy, BéATLOTOY 
dt Kat Upirrov 7d Kara Tov dpbdy Adyor, 
tovTo © €or) 7d péoov dmepBodts Kad 
CrAclpews Tis mpds uas K.T.A. 

év rdous yap—Adyov] ‘ For in all 
the states of mind which we have 
described, as also in all others, there 
is a certain mark to which he who is 
in possession of ‘the law’ (6 rédv 


‘Adyov &xwv) looks, and tightens or 


relaxes (the strings) accordingly, and 
there is a certain standard of those 
mean states which we say are between 
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excess and deficiency, being in accor- 
dance with the right law.’ *Emrrelver 
kal dyinow is a metaphor from tuning 
the strings of a lyre. Cf. Plato, 
ysis, p. 209 B: kal éreiddy, ds 
eyguat, thy Adpay AdBys, od diakw- 
Avovet ce otf 6 rarhp of 7H whTnp 
emreivat te Kal aveiver hy By BovAn 
tay xopiav. Phedo, p. 98 c: nal ra 
Bev do7a orl oreped, Kal Siapuas zx 
xwpls am GAAHAwy, Ta Bt vetpa ofa 
emreiverOou Kat avier@u, This meta- 
phor is not quite in aecordance with 
that other metaphor of ‘looking to 
the mark,’ but in fact the term 
cxoréds seems to have become so 


regular a formula with Eudemus as 


to have lost its metaphorical asso- 
ciation. By Aristotle cxorés was 
used as a pure metaphor, the appli- 
cation of which was borrowed from 
Plato (cf. Eth. 1. ii. 2, note). But in 
the writing of Eudemus it seems used 
as ascientific term equivalent to 
téros; ef. Eth. Eud. 1. x. 20: ene 
St Bovrcdera Get 6 Bovrcudpevos Evence 
twos, Kat éotl cxomds tis del TE 
BovAcvopéve mpds dy okore Td cum- 
pépov, wept mev tov TéAous ovdels 
Bovaederar, Jb. ut. xi. 2: Aéyouev Se 
mpoamophoavres, “Eats yap tov piv 
okondy dpOby eivat, év St Trois pds toy 
cromdy Siapaptdvey’ tore St Tov pev 
oKomdy juapticOa, Ta dt mpds exeivoy 
mepalvovra, opbas Exe, Kal pndérepov. 
In like manner the use of dpos by 
Eudemus is quite different from 





anything that we find in Aristotle, 
and is no doubt an innovation. Cf. 
Eth. Eud. w. v. 8 (which is especially 
referred to in the present passage), 
tls © & dp0ds Adyos kal mpds riva Set 
Spov a&moBAewovtas A€yew 7d pécor, 
Sorepov émoxenréoy. Ib. vit. iii. 12: 
de? twa elvar Bpov Kal ris Etews Kal 
tis aipécews kad rept puyns xpnudrov 
TAnGous Kal GArydtnros Kal Tov 
ebruxnudtoy, Ib, vit. iii. 15 (quoted 
Vol. I. p. 23). 

2 tor: dt—cagés] ‘Now to say 
this is to say what is true enough,” 
but not explicit This same expres- 
sion, with the same illustration of the 
medical art, is repeated Eth. Eud. 
Vil. iii; 13: & pty trois mpérepoy 
eréxOn Td ws 6 Adyos* TodTO F eorly 
aonep by ef tis ev Tois wept Thy Tpopiy 
elreey &s 7 iarpixh Kad 6 Adyos rabrns. 
tTooTo & GAnbés per, od cadés 5€. 
Cf. Ib. 1. vi. 2: €« yap Tey GAnOads pev 
Aeyouévwv od} capas St xpoiodow zora 
kai rd capGs. Throughout the Hude- 
mian Ethics one can trace an inclina- 
tion to make small corrections and 
improvements upon Aristotle. Cf. 
the notes on Z£th. m. viii. 6 and 


_ V. vil. 7. In the present place there 


is an apparent protest against the 
indefiniteness and relativity of Ari- 
stotle’s moral theory of ‘the mean’ 
and ‘the law.? Eudemus does not 
seem (according to the statement here) 
content to give greater explicitness to 
the idea of the ‘law’ by the develop- 
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ment of the idea of the wise man 
who is its impersonation. But he asks 
(separating oxorés and 8pos from 
the Adyos) ‘What is the mark to 
which one possessing the law must 
look?” What is the standard of the 
law? In reality these questions get no 
answer. They only cloud the subject 
by introducing a confusion of formule. 

4 Tas pey elvar Tod HOovs Epaper] 
Cf. Eth. Eud. mu. i. 18: Gperfjs 8 
en Svo0, H wey HOH SF Bravonrich * 
eraivovpev yap ob pdvoy Tovs Sixaious, 
GAAG Kal ods kal obs 
copods. 

5 mpdrepov pev ody eréxOn 50’ 
eivat] Cf. Eth. Eud. 0.1.15: érel ® 
avOpwrlyny apethy Cnroduer, broKxelaOw 
500 mépn Wuxijs Ta Adyou meTéxovTa, 
ov Toy adtov BE tpdrov peréxey Adyou 
Gupw, GAAG Td pev TE emirdrrew 7d 
de 7G welOerOa Kal axovew mepuKévat* 
ei 5€ Tt early érépws tdoyor, apela bw 
tTovTo To wdpiov, It will be seen that 
in the passage quoted Eudemus did 
not exactly divide man’s nature into 
two parts, ‘rational and irrational,’ 
but said that these are ‘two parts par- 
taking of reason’ in different ways. 
Thus he gave a compressed summary of 
the results of Aristotle’s discussion in 


ouverovs 





Eth.t. ch. xiii. But here he speaks as 
if he had repeated verbatim the popular 
division into rational and irrational 
which was provisionally aecepted by 
Aristotle. Thus, by a slip of the 
memory, he confuses his own state- 
ment with Aristotle’s. 

kal droxelc@w—abrois] ‘And let 
us suppose that the parts possessing 
reason are two, one by which we 
apprehend such existences as depend 
on necessary principles, and one by 
which we apprehend contingent 
matter, for to objects differing in 
genus there must be different mem- 
bers of the mind severally adapted, 
if it be true that these members 
obtain their knowledge by reason of a 
certain resemblance to and affinity 
with the object of knowledge.’ We 
have.here a division of the mind in 
accordance with a division of the ob- 
jects of which the mind is cognizant. 
And as a justification of this we have 
the assumption that knowledge implies 
a resemblance and affinity between 
object and subject. With regard to 
this, Aristotle (De Animé, 1. ii. 10) 
says that ‘those philosophers who 
wished to account for knowledge and 
perception identified the yy with 
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the principles of things, because like 
is known by like. “Ooo & ém) 7d 
ywooxew Kal 7d aicOdver Oa TGV byTwY 
(GaroGAgrovow), obra: BE A€youot Thy 
Wuxhy Tas apxds, of uev wAclous Towitv- 
tes, of 5& play rabrny, Sowep “Eure- 
donAjs mev ex Tay oroxelwy mdvTwr, 
eivas 5 Kal Exacroy Wuxhy Tobrwy, 
Aéyor oiirw 
yaln wey yap yalav émérapev, Bats F 
FBep, 
aidépt & aidépa Stay, arap mupt wip 
aidnror, 
oropyh 5& oropyhy, veixos 5é re velxei 
Avyp@. 
tov abroy 5& tpdmrov Kad TlAdtwyv ev TG 
Tale thy Wxhy ek Tay cro xelov 
Tot ywooKecOa yap TE Spolp Td 
Buoy, Ta St mpdypata ex Tay apxay 
elva, Sir W. Hamilton says (Dis- 
cussions on Philosophy, p. 60): ‘Some 
philosophers (as Anaxagoras, Hera- 
clitus, Alemzon) maintained that 
knowledge implied even a contrariety 
of subject and object. But since the 
time of Empedocles, no opinion has 
been more universally admitted than 
that the relation of knowledge inferred 
the analogy of existence. This analogy 
may be supposed in two potences. 
What knows and what is known are 
either, first, similar, or second, the 
same; and if the general principle 
be true, the latter is the more philo- 
sophical.’ The fact is, that every act 
of knowledge is a unity of contra- 
dictions. It would be absurd to deny 
that the subject is contrary to the 
object, and it would be equally 





absurd to deny that the subject is the 
same as the object. As Empedocles 
says, the mind only knows fire by 
being fire, but, on the other hand, if, 
in knowing fire, the mind only were 
fire, and were not contrary to fire, 
then to know fire would only be to 
add fire to fire. But it is gua ‘know- 
ing’ that the mind is contrary to its 
object, not gua knowing any par- 
ticular object. Thus from the diver- 
sity of objects we are justified in con- 
cluding a diversity in the mind. But 
we must be sure that objects are 
really different from one another in 
genus (TG yéver Erepa), before we con- 
clude the existence of different parts, 
faculties, or elements corresponding to 
them, else we may attribute to diffe- 
rent principles in the mind phenomena 
that were only modifications of each 
other, and not by any means implying 
a diversity of principle. 

6 AeyérOw 5 — Exovros] ‘ Of these 
let one be called the ‘ scientific,’ the 
other the ‘ calculative’ part, for deli- 
berating and calculating are the same, 
and no one deliberates about neces- 
sary matter. The calculative part, 
then, is one division of the rational.’ 
The psychology here is an advance in 
dogmatic clearness of statement be- 
yond what we find in the writings of 
Aristotle. The terms 7d émornpovi- 
xév and 7d Aoyiorixdy are not opposed 
to each other in the De Animd. Aoy- 
ortxéy has not there taken the definite 
meaning which it wears in the present 
book. Rather it is used in a general 
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sense to denote ‘rational.’ Thus in 
asking how the Wux7 is to be divided, 
Aristotle says (De An. mm. ix. 2): Exe 
5° aroplay ebOds mas Te de? pdpia Aéyew 
Ths Wxis Ka wéoa, Tpdmov ydp tia 
umepa dalvera, nal ob udvov & Twes 
Aéyoust Sioplfovres, Aoyirikdy Kal 
OuuiKdy Kad émOuunridy (i.e. Plato, Re- 
pub. pp. 436—441), of 5& 7d Ad-yor Exov 
Kal 7d BAaoyov. Cf. Ib, ut ix. 5: & 
TG Aoyioring@ yap } BobAnors *yiveras. 
Ib, um. x. 10: gavracia Bt aca 7 
Aoyiorixyn 7H aicOnrich. Cf. Topics, 
v. v. 4, where in stating the various 
ways in which the logical property 
may be predicated of a substance, it is 
suid, } GmAG@s Kabdrep (gov Td Civ, I 
Kat’ &AXAo, Kabdmep Wuxis TO ppdvipor, 
} &s 7d mp@rov, Kabdmep AoyorTUKOD Td 
ppdvipov (ppdvimov and Acyiorrixdy 
being here both used most probably 
in a general sense for ‘wisdom’ and 
‘reason’). Again, 7d émornuovxdy is 
used, not as here opposed to 72 Aoyior., 
but generally. De Anim, U1. xi. 3: 
7d & emornuovikdy ob KivetTat GAAG 
péver, However, the distinction here 
given is already prepared in the De 
Anima, and is even stated (though 
less dogmatically) in a place which 
was probably borrowed by the present 
writer. Jb. 11. x. 2: vods 8 6 vend 
tov AoyiCouevos Kal & mpaxrinds: dia- 
péper St Tod Oewpyricod Te TEAL. 
ovbels 5& Bovrcdera, x. T. A.| Cf. 
Eth, Eud, 1. x. 9: mept dv oddels 
iv odd eyxeiphoee BovdreberOar pur) 
ayvody, Tleptay & évdéxera: wn pdvov 
To elvar kal uh, GAAA Kal rd Bovdrcd- 
cac0a tots avOpamos. We before 





observed (cf. Eth. 11. iii. 3, note) 
that Aristotle, in the parallel passage, 
did not use the terms 7a évBexdueva 
and rd pr) evdexdueva. To combine 
logical with psychological formule is 
the characteristic of Eudemus, 


II. The last chapter having 
divided the reason into scientific and 
calculative, the present chapter pro- 
ceeds to bridge over the interval 
between the intellect and moral 
action. This is done by assuming — 
three principles in man—sensation, 
reason, and desire. Sensation merges 
into the other two, and then it is 
shown that in purpose, the cause of 
action, there is the meeting point of 
desire and reason, not of the pure or 
speculative reason (answering to the 
‘scientific part’ of the last chapter), 
but the practical reason aiming at an 
end (which answers to the ‘caleu- 
lative part’ in the former division). 
Thus there are two kinds of truth, 
one pure, the other having a relation 
to the will, and ‘agreeing with right 
desire.’ This distinction is a great 
step towards answering the question 
with which the present book is con- 


cerned, Truth having been divided —— 


into pure and practical, it only re- 
mains to see the forms under which 
the mind deals with these two kinds, 
and the highest developments of the 
mind will be disclosed, arranged 
under a twofold head. 

1 tpla & éorrty] Cf. Ar. De Anima, 
ul. X. 1: palvera 5€ ye Sto Taira 
kwoovta, 7 bpekis h vots, ef ris Thy 
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pavractay riWeln Gs vénolyTwa’.... 
tiupw apa tadra KwytiKd Kata Térov, 
voos kal dpetis. Nods 5 6 Evexd Tov 
Aoy(Suevos Kal 6 mpaxtiucds: Siapépe 
dt Tod Oewpntixod TE TEAC... . . Kal 
h daytacia dt Gray «wh ob Kwet Hvev 
épétews. It is highly probable that 
Eudemus had this passage before his 
eyes. The only alteration he has 
made is to substitute aic@nois for 
pavracia, and to speak of the deter- 
minators of truth and action as three, 
with one merged in the other two, in- 
stead of calling them two with a third 
implied. Tovtwy ® 7 alcOnots k.7.A. 
answers to xa) 4) paytacla K.T.A. 

2 SHAdov 5t TG ra Onpta — mpdtews 
ph Kowwveiy| The definite meaning of 
mpdrtew and mpagis to denote ‘ moral 
action’ appears perhaps rather more 
strongly in Eudemus than in Aristotle. 


Cf. Eth. Eud. w. vi. 2: mpds 88 robras © 


3 yf &vOpwros Kal mpdtewy twdy eorw 
apxh pdvoy trav (gwv’ Tay yap tAAwy 
ovbey etroimey by mparrew. Ib. 1. viii. 
6: ov yap papevy 7d madlov mpdrreiy, 
ovde 7d Anptov, aArN’ Bray Hin Gia Ao- 
yirpov mpdrrovra. 





brep év diavolg «.7.A.] All this is a 
compressed result of Aristotle’s dis- 
cussions, De Animd, ut. x.—xi. 

éredh 7 HIKH aperh] Cf. Eth. Bud. 
Il. X. 28: avdynn tolvuv—riy aperhy 
civar thy 7Ouwhy Ekiv mpoaperuchy 
peodrntos Tis mpos quas ev Hdéor nad 
Aumnpots. 

h 8& mpoalpeois] Cf. Eth. Eud. u. 
X. 14: dijAov St1 | mpoalpecis wey dot 
dpetis Tay ep aitg@ BovAcurich. 

tév TE Adyov GAnOR elvar Kad ee 
dpetw dpiv] ‘The decision of the 
reason must be true, and the desire 
must be right.’ The terminology 
here used is rather more accurate 
than that of Aristotle, De An. m1. x. 
4: vous mév oby Tas dpOds Upetis BE Kal 
gpayracta Kad dp0h Kad odk dp0h. CF. 
Eth, m. ii. 13, where it is said that 
6p0ds is the proper epithet for purpose 
(¢.¢. as a function of the will), aanéfs 
for the functions of the intellect. 

4—5 mpdtews uty oby—kvOpwros| 
‘Now of moral action purpose is the 
cause (I mean the efficient cause, not 
the final), and the efficient cause of 
purpose is desire, and that reason 
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which takes cognisance of an end. 
Hence purpose can neither be sepa- 
rated from intellect and thought, nor 
from a particular state of the moral 
nature. Well-doing and its contrary 
imply thought and moral character. 
Now thought by itself moves nothing, 
only thought aiming at an end, that 
is, practical thought. This controls 
the productive thought as well, since 
he that produces, produces for the sake 
of some end, and the thing produced is 
not an end in and for itself, but is only 
an end relatively and belongs to some- 
thing. But the thing done is an End- 
in-itself, since well-doing is an. end, 
and this is what we desire. Hence 
purpose may be defined as desiring 
reason, or as rational desire, and such 
a principle as this is man.’ We have 
here a resumé of Aristotle’s views in 
De Animé, l.c. Another division of 
the intellect, however, is introduced, 
that into practical, productive, and 
speculative, which is to be found im- 
plied in £th. 1. i. 1, and is stated Me- 
taphys. V.i. §: bore ei waco Sidvown } 
TPAKTLK7 2) ToNTLK?) 7) OewpynTiKy K.T.A, 
It is here shown that the productive 
faculties of man are subordinate to 
the practical thought, since no artist 
produces anything purely and solely 
for its own sake; however much he 
may seem to do so, still his art as a 





part of his life falls under the control 
of his will and reason. 

Sidvora & abt) obey Kiet, GAN F 
€vexd tov] There is a slight confusion 
here. Aristotle had said (De An. m1. 
ix. Io, 1. x. 2, m1. x, 4), that the 
reason dealing with ends differed from 
the speculative reason, that reason 
neither speculative nor practical was 
the moving cause of action (m1. ix. 10: 
GAAG why ovdeE Td AopoTiKdy Kad 6 Ka- 
Aatyevos vos éotly 6 kway 6 wey yap 
Oewpyntixds ovOtv voet mpaxrdv—ovd 
Srav Oewph +t Towdrov K. 7. A.), and 
that intellect could not moye any- 
thing without desire conjoined (m1. x. 
4: viv 5&6 pev voids ob palvera Kwav 
dvev dpétews), but Eudemus mixes up 
these points. He said that ‘ thought 
by itself moves nothing, and then as 
if in opposition to thought by itself 
he puts ‘but practical thought does.’ 
He should have said ‘ practical thought 
plus desire.’ Tal 

xal mpaxtikh| Kal is used here 
denoting identity. Cf. Eth, v. vi. 4: 
7) GmaGs Sixaov Kal 7rd wodwrimdy 
dixuov, Ar. De An. ut. x. 2: vods 886 
€verd tov Aoy:Cduevus kal 6 mpaxtinds, 

edmpatia] On the ambiguity of this 
term, cf. Eth. 1. iv. 2, note. 

6 obk tort Be mpomperdy ovbev 
yeyovés| ‘Now nothing that is past is 
ever the object of purpose.’ This 
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assertion, with the quotation from 
Agathon to illustrate it, appears cer- 
tainly to be a digression. The nature 
of purpose had been quite sufficiently 
explained already, especially in refe- 
rence to the present context. How- 
ever, to exclude the past, and circum- 
stances which though contingent 
have become historical, from the 
sphere of deliberation, is an addition 
to Aristotle’s list of exclusions (Eth. 
It. iii. I—10), and on this account 
probably Eudemus was glad to intro- 
duce the above remarks. 


III. This chapter proposes to con- 
sider the two parts of the reason 
(scientific and caleulative) from a 
fresh point of view (&ptduevor—ardrw). 
It accordingly gives a list of five 
modes under which the mind attains 
truth; namely, art, science, wisdom, 
philosophy, and reason. It then pro- 
ceeds to give some account of science. 
This account will be found to be a 
mere cento of remarks from the logical 
writings of Aristotle. The chief 
points specified are as follows. 
Seience deals only with necessary 
matter. It is demonstrative, starting 
from truths already known, and pro- 
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ceeding by means of induction or 
syllogism. Its premises are obtained 
by induction, but they must be more 
certain than the conclusion, else the 
knowledge of the conclusion will be 
not scientific, but merely accidental. 

I wévyre toy GpiOudv] It seems in 
the highest degree probable that this” 
list was suggested by a passage in Ari- 
stotle’s Post. Analytics (1. xxxiii. 8), 
where, after a discussion on the diffe- 
rence between science and opinion, it 
is said: 7a 5¢ Aorma ws Set Siavetuce 
éxt re diavolas kal vod Kal emorhuns 
na réxvns kal ppovncews Kal codias, 
7a wey pvots Ta 5e HAOrxijs Cewplas 
uaGAAov early. It will be observed 
that Aristotle in this passage does not 
propose six terms to be distinguished 
from each other, but three pairs of 
terms which are to be separately dis- 
cussed, part of them (ze. probably 
the two first pairs) by psychology 


. (Pvouns Sewpias), and part of them 


(i.e. codia and ¢péynots) by ethics. 
Eudemus, taking up the whole list, 
has omitted d:dyvo, which he does 
not distinguish from voids, and has 
given the rest as an exhaustive © 
division of the modes by which the 
mind apprehends trath. By so doing 


w 
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he has made a cross division, for 
copia does not stand apart from voids 
and émorhun, but includes them, and 
surely so complex an idea as ‘philo- 
sophy’ ought not to be placed on the 
same leyel with the intuitions of the 
reason, the simplest and deepest 
forms of the mind. In ch. vi. § 2, 
however, the logical exhaustiveness of 


the division is made the only ground - 


for proving that the principles of 
science are apprehended by reason. 

broahye yap—diapevderOu] ‘For 
conception and opinion may be false.’ 
This is suggested probably by Ar. 
Post. Anal. u. xix. 7: "Emel 5 trav 
rept thy didvoiay Ekewy, ais GAndevouer, 
ai piv del dAndeis ciciv, af dé emidéxov- 
Tat Td Wevdos, oloy ddta Kal Aoyiopds, 
dA7nOn F del emaorhun Kad vovs, K.T.A. 
In Ar, De. An. m1. iii. 7, bwdAnis 
is used in so general a sense for the 
apprehensions of the mind as to in- 
clude émorhun, Séga, and pévnas. 
If opposed (as here) to scientific cer- 
tainty, it comes to very much the 
same as dda, 

2 émorhun pev—emorntdéy] ‘Now 
what science is, will be clear from the 
following considerations, if we wish 
to speak exactly and not be misled by 
resemblances. We all conceive that 
what we know is necessarily what it 
is—if it be so only contingently, as 





soon as it is out of our ken, we can- 
not tell whether it be so or not. 
Therefore the object of science is 
necessary matter.’ 

tais dpodrnow)] i.e. the yarious 
analogical and inaccurate uses of the 
word ‘knowledge. *Emorfuy is to 
be defined amA@s and not Ka? 
duodrnta, cf. Eth, v. vi. 4. The 
present passage is taken from Post. 
And. 1 ii. 1: ’Exloracbat 5 oiduee? 
exaorov amvA@s—8ray thy 7 airiav 
oidpeba yiwéonew BC hy Td mparypd 
éotw, Sri éxelvov aitta éorl, Kab pa) 
evdéxerOa toi’ GAdws Exew.—doTe 
0b amd@s eotly émaorhun, ToiT adbva- 
tov &AAws Exe, ; 

téw Tod Oewpeiv] ‘ Out of the reach 
of our observation.’ @ewp. here re- 
tains more of its original sense of 
‘seeing’ than generally ; ef. e.g. ch. i. 
§ 5: & pey @ Cewpotper Ta ToLadTa 
«.7.A. Eth. 1. vii. 21. In the follow- 
ing chapter, § 4, Gewpety is used for 
to ‘consider,’ or ‘speculate,’ though 
not in the special sense of philoso- 


phical speculation. 


7a 8 didia «.7.A.] For a specimen 


of ‘things eternal’ ef. Eth. ut. iii. 3, 


and see note. 

3 &rt 5iSuxr}—ovaroyiope] ‘Again 
all science appears capable of being 
imparted by demonstration, and the 
matter of science appears capable of 
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being so apprehended. But all de- 
monstration depends on pre-existent 
knowledge (as we say in analytics 
also), for it proceeds either by induc- 
tion or syllogism.’ 

@omwep A€youey] This is a general 
mode of expression, not a particular 
reference; some MSS. however read 
éAéyouev. Eudemus, as we know, 
wrote a book on analytics (cf. Vol. L., 
Essay I. p. 21). In his Ethics, m, vi. 
5, he speaks, as here, generally of 
analytics, SjAov & 3 emtxepodper Bre 
dvarykaiov, ék Téy avaduTiKev. In the 
present passage he is borrowing, not 
quoting, from the opening of Ari- 
stotle’s Post. Anal. Waoa d:dackaAla 
kal maca pddnois Siavontikh ex mpod- 
mapxovons ‘yiveror yvaoews. It is the 
first proof of knowing a thing, to be 
able to impart it, ef. Metaphys. t. i. 
12: bAws te onuctov Tov cidéros Td 
divarda Siddonew éorly, Hence, by 
association with the idea of science, 
diiackadia comes to be almost iden- 
tical with demonstration, cf. Sophist. 
Elench. ii. 1: “Eort 5h tav & TE 
diaréyeoOu Adywy Térrapa yévn, 5ida- 
GkaAducol kad SiaAeKTiKol Kat meipacriKol 
Kal épiotinol, SidacKadikol pev of éx 
Tov oikelwy dpxay éExdstov pabhuaros 
Kal ovk éx Tay TOD GroKpivomevon Botev 
ovrdoyCouevol, Set yap mortevew roy 
pavOdvorra, Cf. 7b. X. 11. 

h pev yap 50 emaywyis k.7.A.] This 
is taken from Post. Anal. % i. 2: 
where Aristotle, having said that all 
demonstration depends on previous 


x2 





knowledge, adds that this is true with 
regard to the mathematics, and also 
in dialectical arguments, duolws 5€ 
Kal mept robs Adyous of re Bid TvAXO- 
yiouav Kol ot o° éraywyis' aupdrepar 
yop 81a mpoyryvwoKopévay moodyTan 
thy Bdi8acKaArlay, of wey AapBdvovtes 
@s mapa tvvievtwy, of bt Seuxvivres Td 
KabdrAov 51% Tov SHAov eivac Td Kad? 
éxagrov. What Aristotle had said 
of dialectical arguments, Eudemus 
applies to science, which he accord- 
ingly asserts to be sometimes induc- 


-tive. His further assertion that the 


principles of deductive science are 
obtained by induction is inconsistent 
with the conclusion of ch. vi., though 
it agrees with Ar. Post. Anal. 1. xix, 
6. In fact éraywyh seems to be used 
by Aristotle in the Post. Anal, as 
equivalent to that amount of expe- 
rience which is the condition, not the 


cause, of necessary truths. Cf. 72. 1 
i. 4. 
4 % pev—avadurinots}] ‘Science, 


then, is a demonstrative state of mind, 
with all the other qualifications which 
we add in analytics. Cf. Ar. Post. 
Anal, \. ti. 2: ?Avdynn nor rhy amrode- 
Krikhy emorhuny €& GAndav v civa 
Kal mpdtov Kal duécwv Kal yvwpi- 
Horépwv Kat mpotépwy nad aitlwy tod 
oupmepdouaros. Aristotle, in his 
account of science, represents it from 
its objective side as a deduction of 
ideas rather than as a state of mind, 
bray yap—emorhunv] ‘For a man 
knows when he is convinced, and is 
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sure of the premises; since if he is 
not more sure of them than of the 
conclusion, the knowledge which he 
has will be only accidental.’ Taken 
from Post. Anal. 1. ii. 1 :’Emloracécu 
5é oiduel Exacroy amAGS, GAAG mh TY 
copiotikoy tpdrov Kata oupBeBnkds, 
k.7.A. To know results without the 
proofs Aristotle called ‘accidental’ 
knowledge, and this mode of know- 
ledge he attributed to the Sophists; 
ef. Metaphys. v. ii., &e. 

moretn| Cf. Sophist. Elench, ii. 1 
(L.c.): de? yap moretew Tov pavOdvoyra. 
Infra, ch. viii. § 6: 7& wey ob moredtov- 
ow of véot, AAG A€youvaw. 


IV. Eudemus altered the list of 
mental operations given by Aristotle 
(Post. Anal. l.c.) only by the position 
of votds, which in first stating his list 
Eudemus places at the end, probably 
because, having separated it from 
didvoia, he was uncertain about its 
admission ; afterwards he discusses it 
before gvopia, as being prior to it in 
order of time. The list then appears 
in Aristotle, didvo vods, emuothun 
Téxvn, ppdvncis copla; in Eudemus, 
émothun, téxvn, ppdynots, cola, 
voids (afterwards voids, copia). This 





chapter, in treating of art, gives but 
a scanty account, apparently bor- 
rowed from different passages in the 
Metaphysics of Aristotle. Art, like 
action, belongs to the sphere of the 
contingent, but its difference from 
action is universally recognised 
(moretouey wal rois é. Ady.). As 
shown by an instance, it consists in ‘a 
productive state of mind in harmony 
with a true law.’ It has todo with 
producing and contriving the produc- 
tion of things that fall neither under the 
law of nature nor necessity. Rather 
art deals with the same objects as 
chance, by which it is often assisted. 

1—2 Tod 8 éviexouévov—Adyois] 
‘Now contingent matter includes the 
objects both of production and action, 
but production and action are diffe- 
rent. On this point even popular 
notions sufficiently bear us out.’ 
With regard to éfwrepixol Adyo, ef. 
Eth. 1. xiii. 9, and see Vol, I. Essays, 
Appendix B, pp. 328-332. 

3 érel F—rointich| ‘But since 
architecture is an art, and may be 
defined as (8rep) a certain state of 
mind rationally (wera Adéyov) pro- 
ductive, and there is no art which is 
not a rationally productive state of 
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mind, nor again any such state which 
is not an art: art must be the same 
as “productive state of mind rightly 
directed.”’ The procedure here is to 
take a species of art, and, abstracting 
what is peculiar, to leave the generic 
conception remaining, which thus is 
taken as the definition of the genus. 

émep| A logical formula implying 
identity, convertibility of terms, cf. 
Eth, vu. xiii. 1: 0d yap dy galn Sep 
Kady TL iva Thy Ndovhv. 

otre rotatrn } ov Téxvn] This isa 
slight discrepancy from Aristotle, 
who speaks of three modes of produc- 
tion, art, faculty, and thought, with- 
out, however, specifying the difference 
between them, Metaphys. v1. vii. 3. 
macau 8 cioly af morhoes 7} awd Téxvns 
4 amd Buvduews 7 amd diavotas. Ib. 
XK. vil. 3: momtixjs piv yap & TE 
TowvvtTt Kal ov TH TWolovperm TIS Kwh- 
cews 1 apxh, Kal todr’ éorly etre 
téxvn tis el” BAAN Tis Bbvauis. 

4 ort 5&t—owovpéve| ‘Now all 
art is about creation, and the con- 
triving and considering how some- 
thing may be created of those things 
whose existence is contingent, and 
whose efficient cause exists in the 
producer and not in the thing pro- 
duced.’ There is not any distinction 
intended between rexvd¢ew and 
Gewpetv. The absence of the article 
before @ewpetvy shows that these 
belong to the same idea; they are 





both only an expansion of the term 
yéveov, and are not to be separated 
from it, as if the writer was describing 
different stages in the process of 
art. We find rexvdfew used by Ari- 
stotle simply in the sense of ‘con- 
triving,’ Pol. 1. xi. 12: dupdrepor yap 
éavtois eréxvacay yevér Oat povonwAlay 
Ib. vi. Vv. 8: Texvacréov oby brws dv 
evropla yévorto xpdvios. \ 

Gy 7 &pxh «.7.A.] Taken from Ari- 
stotle, Metaphys. x. vii. 3 (U.c.). Cf. 
v. i. 5: TOv ply montiKey & Te 
TOLoovTt | apXY 7 vows } Téxvn 7 Sbvapls 
Tis, Tay BE TpaxTiKay ey TE TpdtTovTt 
h mpoaipecis, There is the same 
classification of causes here as in Eth, 
m,. ii, 7, into nature, necessity, 
chance, and the human intellect. On 
Aristotle’s conception of nature, see 
Vol. I. Essay V. pp. 221-6. 

5 wal tpéroy tivda—réxyn] ‘And 
in a way chance and art are concerned 
with the same objects.’ Eudemus, 
taking this observation from Aristotle, 
illustrates it, after his own fashion, 
with a quotation from Agathon. Cf. 
Metaphys. vi. vii. 4: Tobrwv (morh- 
cewv) dé tTwes ylyvovrat Kat ard rabTo- 
parov Kal dd rixns mapamdnolws 
Gorep év trois amd picews yryvouevas, 
Cf. Jb. vi. ix. 1, where the following 
question is started: amophoee 8 ty tis 
bia th Th pey ylyverat Kal réxvn Kal amd 
TavToudrov, oioy wyica, Ta F ov, olor, 
oixia, The answer is, that there is a 
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principle of self-moyement in the 
matter to be operated on in the one 
case, but not in the other. That the 
devices of art are often suggested, 
and its results assisted, by chance, 
need not be confirmed by examples ; 
but while art is thus assisted by 
chance, on the other hand, it is the 
main object of art to eliminate chance. 
Cf. Metaphys. % i. 5:  pev “yap 
éumepia téxvnv emolnoev, as yor 
TldAos, Op0ds Acywv, % F trepla 
toxnv, The theory of art is but 
meagre in the writings of Aristotle. 
His great defect with regard to the 
subject is, his not having entered 
into the philosophy of the imagination. 
Yet still he gives us remarks of far 
greater interest than what is contained 
in the brief reswmé of Eudemus, ef. 
especially the saying, Metaphys. vt. vii. 
4, that ‘all things are done by art, 
of which the idea exists in the mind,’ 
amd réxvns 5é yiyverat bow 7d eldos ev 
Th wux7, and.add Post. Anal. m1, xix. 
4: é« & éumeplas i} ee mavros hpeuh- 
cavtos Tov KadAou ev TH Wuxi, TOU 
évds mapa Ta TOAAG, © by ev Gmacw ty 
evi exelvors 7d abtd, Téexvns apxh Kad 
emoThuns, ev wry wep yéveow, réxvns, 
edy 5¢ wep) 7d by, emiothuns. 


V. Wisdom (@pévnais) is next dis- 
cussed. Its nature we learn from the 
use of the word ‘wise’ (¢pévimor) to 
denote those who take good counsel 





with regard to the general ordering of 


life. This subject admits of no ~ 
scientific demonstration ; again, it is — 


different from art. We see the quality 
of ‘wisdom’ exemplified in such men 
as Pericles, who know what is good 
for themselves and others. This. 
knowledge and insight is preserved 
by temperance, which hence gets its 
name (cwppociyn). Art admits of 
degrees of excellence, but ‘wisdom’ 
does not. Voluntary error in art is 
better than non-voluntary, but the 
reverse in ‘wisdom,’ which thus is 
shown to be more than a mere quality 
of the intellect,—it becomes part of 
ourselves (dpovhoews odK Fort AHOn). 

1 mept Bt ppovhaews| From Socrates 
to Eudemus we may trace a distinct 
progress with regard to the doctrine 
of ¢péynois. Socrates said ‘virtue is 
knowledge’ (émorhun). Plato first 
‘virtue és,’ afterwards ‘ virtue ¢mplies 
wisdom’ (ppéynois). Cf. Meno, p. 
98 pv: bidanrdy otey elvat, ei ppd- 
ynois  dpeth. Theetet. p. 176 B: 
duolwois 5& (Tg Oe@) Slxaov Kal Soroy 
meta povhoews yevérOu. Phedo, p. 
69 A: éxeivo udvov Td vomiocua dpOdy, 
av ob Set Gxayta tadra KaraddAdr- 
Tecba, ppdynois, Kal TovTov pey wavTa 
kal werd Tobrov wvobpevd Te Kal miempa- 
oxdueva TG byte j, Kal avdpela Kal 
cwppootyn Kal Siucaoctvn, Kad ~EvA- 
AHBSgy GAnOhs dperh F mera ppovhoews, 
Kal mpooyryvonevey Kal aroyryvonévwr 
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kal 7dovav Kal ddBwv Kal Trav BAdrwv 
TdvtTwy TeV TowtTwy* xwpiCdueva dé 
ppovhoews kat GAAaTTémeva avT) GAAA- 
Awv, uh oKiaypapla tis 7 7 ToLatTy 
Gpeth Kal TE byt GvSparodéins. This 
‘wisdom,’ however, he defined as the 
contemplation of the absolute (Phedo, 
p- 79 D), and thus identified the 
moral consciousness with philosophy 
(see Vol. I. Essay III. p. 144—5). 
Aristotle, as we have already seen 
(Post. Anal. 1. xxxiii. 8, quoted on ch. 
lii. 1), proposed as a subject for dis- 
cussion the distinction between ¢pdvn- 
oisand copia, With him ¢pdvnats was 
gradually coming to assume its dis- 
tinctive meaning as practical wisdom ; 
but this was not always clearly 
marked. Cf. Topics, v. vi. 10, where 
it is said to be the essential property 
of @pévnots (wisdom) to be the highest 
condition of the reasoning faculty (7d 
Aoyiorixdy), just as it is of temperance 
to be the highest condition of the 
appetitive part. In another place of 
the Topics (rv. ii. 2) it is incidentally 
mentioned that some think pédvnats 
to be both a virtue and also a science, 
but that it is not universally conceded 
to be a science. Aoxe? yap evios 7 


ppdvnois apeth Te Kal emiorhun elvat, 


kal obdérepoy Tay yevay im’ odderépov 
mepiéxerOat’ ob phy bird mdvtwy ye 
ovyxepeirar thy ppdvnow emorhunv 
elvat, In the Politics, ut. iv. 17, it 
is said to be the only virtue properly 
belonging to a ruler. ‘H 8¢ ppdvqats 
toxovros ios aperh pdvn+ Tas ‘yap 





&AAas oixev dvaryeatoy elvo xowds Kad 
Tay apxoudvey Kal tay apxdvrav. 
*"Apxouévou B€ ye ode @orw dperh 
ppdyncis, GAAG Sdéta GAnOhs. Thus it 
is used for practical wisdom, but in a 
broad general sense, with reference to 
state affairs rather than to individual 
life, implying, however, an absolute 
consciousness as opposed to GAnOhs 
déta. Frequently Aristotle uses ppd- 
vnots simply to denote ‘thought’ or 
‘wisdom,’ without reference to its 
sphere. Cf. Eth. 1. vi. 11, 1. viii. 6, 
&e. Finally, it appears in its dis- 
tinctive sense, De An. 1.ii.9. ‘Anaxa- 
goras says that all animals possess 
vos, they certainly do not all possess 
equally the reason that gives “ wis- 
dom.”’ od galvera F 6 ye Kata opd- 
vnow Aeydmevos vods macw dpolws 
imdpxew. Fhet. 1. ix. 13: pdynots 
& éorly aperh Siavolas, na? hy eb 
BovreverOar Sivavra wep) &yabay Kai 
kak@v Tav cipnuévwy eis evdapmoviay. 
Eth, x. viii. 3, where there is a con- 
trast between the life of contempla- 
tion and of practical virtue, ppévnois 
is spoken of as inseparably connected 
with the latter, while the happiness 
of contemplation by the pure reason 
is something apart. In. the present 
book we have the Eudemian expo- 
sition and development of Aristotle’s 
theory, which entirely contrasts pé- 
vnois with gopfa, and limits the 
former to the regulation of individual 
life. 

3 Bovdcteta 8 odfeis] A verbal 
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repetition of ch. i. § 6. Cf. Eth. Hud. 
I Ka19:(.0;). 

4 THs wey yap] A repetition of ch. 
ii. § 5. 

5 && todro—moditiKovs| * Hence 
we consider such men as Pericles 
“ wise,” because they have a faculty of 
perceiving what is good for themselves 
and good for men in general. And 
we attribute the same character to 
those who have a turn for the manage- 
ment of households and of state af- 
fairs. On pévnots as a quality for 
the ruler of a state, cf. Ar. Pol. 11. iv. 
17 (l.c.), and on the connexion estab- 
lished by Eudemus between wisdom for 
the individual, for the family, and for 
the state, see below, ch. viii, § 1, note. 

évOev—imdanyw] ‘ Hence it is that 
we call temperance by its present 
name (swppoctyn) as preserving wis- 
dom (cé(ovcav thy opdynow), and 
this is the kind of conception which it 
preserves,’ 7.e., a moral conception 
(wep 7d mpaxrév) about the right and 





wrong, or, as it is here put, about 
‘the end’ (7d of €vexa) of actions. 
The false etymology here given comes 
from Plato’s Cratylus, p. 411 D, 
where, after a sportive derivation of 
opéynors, that of cwppoctrn is added: 
‘H gpdvnois* opis ydp ear: kal pod 
vohots. Etn 8 bv xa tvnow sbroda- 
Betv pops GAN ody wept ye Td Peper bat 
éoriv, ei 5& BovdAct, } yvdun wayvrdract 
Snr? yous oxdby nal vdunow* 7d 
yap vepay Kal Td oKxoreiv tabrdy. ei 
dé BovaAct, ard H vdnois Tov véou éorly 
€ois* 7d 5€ véa elva Ta ByTa onualve 
yiyvepeva Gel elvas* rodbrov ob éplerbat 
Thy Wuxhv pnvie 7d bvoua 6 O€wevos 
Thy vederwv, ov yap vénots Td &pxaiov 
€xadetro, GAN’ dvtl rod 7H Et Wer Agyew 
dio vedeowv. cwppoctyn 5¢ cwrnpia ob 
viv 8h eoxéuucba, ppovhoews. OF 
course owhpocivn merely means 
‘sound-mindedness.’ On the apxat 
Tav mpaxTay see below, ch. xii. § 10, 
note, and Vol. I, Essay IV. p. 217— 
218, 
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7 GAAX phyv—réxvn] ‘It must be | a small antagonism against Platonic 
added that while in art there are | doctrines; whether in detail this was 
degrees of excellence, there are none | original, or borrowed from oral re- 
in wisdom ; and while in art he that | marks or lost writings of Aristotle, 
errs voluntarily is the better, he that | we cannot tell. Cf. Eth. v. ix. 16, 
does so in wisdom is the worse, asis | v. xi. 9, vi. xiii. 3, &c. Here there 
the case with the virtues also. There- | seems to be an allusion to the So- 
fore it is plain that wisdom is a sort | cratico-Platonic paradox which forms 
of virtue, and not an art.’ “Hrrov, | the subject of the Hippias Minor, 
as contrasted with aiperérepos, stands | that to do injustice voluntarily was 
for jTTov aiperés. The phrase aperh | better than doing it involuntarily (see 
téxyns occurs again ch, vii. § 1. | Vol. I. Essay II. p. 125). Here the 
The present passage probably has | contrary is assumed with regard to 
reference to Topics, 1v. ii. 2 (i¢.), | ‘wisdom,’ and the conclusion drawn 
doxe? yap eviois 7 ppdvnois Gperh te | is, that wisdom is not an art, in other 
Kal émorhun elva, where émorhun | words (as is said more distinctly 
answers to téxvn in the place before | afterwards), not merely intellectual. 
us. To say that there are no degrees | If wisdom were merely intellectual, 
of excellence in ‘ wisdom’ gives it an | then voluntary error in action would 
absolute character, justas it issaidthat | not be error at all, because knowledge 
there are degrees in the understand- | would remain behind unimpaired ; 
ing, but not in the reason. Common | but if wisdom is a state of the will as 
language would admit of degrees in | well as of the intellect, then voluntary 
wisdom. Cf. Ar. Metaphys. 1. i. 2: | error, as implying a defect of the will, 
dia Todo Taira ppoviumrepa xa) wafy-| is the worst kind of error. The worst 
Tinhrepa Tay ph Svvapévov uynuovebe | kind of error, morally, is thought to 
éorly, De An.t.ii. 9, 1.c. But here | be sinning against knowledge, know- 
‘wisdom’ is considered as something | ing the right and doing the wrong, 
ideal, just as afterwards, ch. xiii. | which some philosophers deny to be 
§ 6, it is said to imply all the virtues, | possible. See below, Book yu. ch. 

6 éxov Gpaprdvey| Eudemus seems | iii. 
often inclined to betake himself to 8 dvoty F—orw] ‘And as there 
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are two parts of man’s nature which 
possess reason, wisdom will be the 
highest state of one of these, namely, 
the opiniative part, for opinion and 
wisdom both deal with the contin- 
gent. We must add that it is not 
merely an intellectual state (€s werd 
Adyov), the proof of which is that 
while such states admit forgetfulness, 
wisdom does not.’ Td Sofaarixdv 
answers to 7d Aoyiorikdy, ch. i. § 6. 
That opinion deals with contingent 
matter, we are told, Ar. Post. Anal. 
I. XXXili. 2: Aelwerat Sdgav elvan wept 
7d GAndes wey H aeddos, evdexduevoy be 
kal 4Adrgws exew. After associating 
opinion with wisdom, the writer 
separates them just as Aristotle sepa- 
rates mpoalpeois from 8é6fa, Eth, m1. 
ii. 11. In the present passage there 
is a great want of clearness. We are 
told that wisdom is an excellence, or 
highest state, of a part of the intel- 
lect. Hence we should naturally 
conclude that it was Adyos ts (ef. ch, 
xiii. § 5), but the formula throughout 
used is, that wisdom is €&s pera 
Adyov. This formula is itself an in- 
accuracy, since it implies not a state 
of intellect, but a state of the will 
under the law of the intellect (see 
Vol. I. Essay I. p. 39). But on the 
top of this another inaccuracy is laid, 
for we are now told that wisdom is 
not simply a €ts wera Adyou, by which 
the writer evidently means to say, 
that wisdom is not a mere state of 
the intellect. It may be indeed true 
that the moral intellect cannot be 





separated from the will and personality 
(cf. ch. xii. § 10), but what is to be 
complained of is, that the formule 
used for expressing all the truths con- 
nected with this subject are so very 
imperfect. Mera Adyou is used in 
the present place probably to mean 
nothing more than ‘rational’ Cf. 
Eth, Eud. vin. ii. 3: 0b yap BAoyos 7 
ppsvnots, GAN Exer Adyov bia th obrw 
mpdtrer, It is used differently ch. 
iv. § 3, and again ch, vi. § 1. 

onuciov & Sri AHO] Cf. Eth. 1. x. 
10: where it is said that ‘the moments 
of virtuous consciousness in the mind 
are more abiding than the sciences,’ 
and see note. To opévncis in the 
Platonic and general sense, of course 
forgetfulness might attach. Cf. Laws, 
Pp. 732 B: dvdurnots & early emippoh 
ppovhoews &toAccTovens. 


VI. This chapter treats of reason, 
but goes no further into the subject 
than as follows,—science implies prin- 
ciples, and we cannot apprehend these 
principles by science itself nor by three 
out of the other four modes of mind 
which give us truth. It therefore 
remains, on the grounds of exhaustive 
division, that reason must be the 
organ by which we apprehend first 
principles, 

On examination it will be found that 
the contents of the chapter are bor- 
rowed almost verbatim from Aristotle’s 
Post. Analyt, 1. xix. 7: ’Emei 8& ray 
mepi thy didvoay eewr, als dAndetouer, 
of pty del GAnbets eioly, ai St éemidé- 
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Xovra 7d eddos, ofov SdfanalrAoyiouds, | eumoe?. Also he is at variance with 
GAnb7 F del emorhun Kat voids, nad | his own statement above, ch. iii. § 3. 
ovdty emorhuns axpiBéorepoy %AAo peta Adyou yap H émothun| ‘For 
yévos 7} vois, ai 8 apxal ray awobdelfewv | science implies inference.’ This is 
yvopymdrepa, emoriun 8 daca were | evidently the meaning of the present 
Adyou earl, tév dpxav emorhun wey | sentence, taken as it is from Post. 
ovn bv etn, erel & oddtv aAndéorepov | Anal. l.c. Adyos is frequently used 
evdéxerar elvar emiothuns 7} votv, vods | to denote ‘inference.’ Cf. ch. viii. 


by etn tav apxav, & te TolTwy oKo- | § 9: 5 Mey yap voids Tay Spwr, dv odk 
modot Kal Sri dmodeléews apxh ove amd- | Eart Adyos: Xi. 4, TOV erxdTwY vods 
deitis, Wor’ 08 emorhuys emorthun. | éo7 Kat od Adyos, &e. 

Ei oty pndty &Adro nap émorhunv ovde 8y—eorw] ‘Nor of course 


yéevos %xouev dAndés, vods dv etn ém- | does philosophy apprehend these prin- 
orhuns &pxh. Aristotle argues that | ciples, for it is the part of the philo- 
principles must be apprehended either | sopher to possess demonstration about 
by science or reason’; they cannot be | some things.’ It need hardly be said 
apprehended by science, therefore they | that this is a very poor ground for 
must be by reason. Eudemus, it will establishing the point in question. 

be observed, follows this mode of 
arguing, only he applies it to all the VII. What ‘philosophy’ is may 
five organs of truth, which he had be learnt from the use of the word 
before arbitrarily laid down as an ex- | s0fds, as applied to the arts, It 
haustive list. In following implicitly | denotes ‘nicety,’ ‘subtlety,’ ‘ exact- 
the passage above cited, he hasignored | ness.’ Philosophy, then, is the most 
for the time the earlier part ofthe same | subtle of the sciences, It embraces 
chapter, in which Aristotle attributes | not only deductions, but also prin- 
the origin of universals rather to indue- | ciples. It is ‘a science of the highest 
tion; ib, § 6: AfjAov 5h Sri juiy ra | objects with the head on.’ It is 
mpara enaywyh yvwpl(ew avaykatov, | above all practical wisdom and science. 
kal yap Kad alcOnois obtw Td KaOddov | It is one and permanent, while they 
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are manifold, relative, and change- 
able. It is higher, as the cosmos is 
higher than man. Philosophy and 
not wisdom was the reputed property 
of men like Thales and Anaxagoras, 
who were thought to know strange 
and out-of-the-way, but useless things. 
On the other hand, wisdom (@pévnots) 
is good counsel about human things. 
It implies knowledge of particulars as 
well as of universals, Indeed, the 
knowledge of the particular gained 
by experience is its most important 
element, though it includes the 
universal also, and in its own sphere, 
namely, that of action, it is supreme 
and paramount (apxirexrovirh). 

I—2 tiv 5& copiav—copia] ‘ The 
term copia we apply in the arts to 
those who are the most finished 
artists, as, for instance, we eall 
Phidias a consummate (co¢és) seulp- 
tor, and Polyeletus a consummate 
statuary, and in this application we 
mean nothing else by copia than the 
highest excellence in art. But we 
conceive that some men possess the 
quality in a general and not a 
particular way—‘nor in aught else 
accomplished, as Homer says in 
the Margites-— 





‘ Not skilled to dig or plough the gods 
have made him, : 
Nor in aught else accomplished,’ 


We may argue, then, that copia, in 
the sense of philosophy, is the most 
consummate of the sciences.’ On the 
meaning of &«p{Be as applied to the 
arts, and on the transition of meaning 
when it is applied to philosophy, see 
Eth, 1. vii. 18, note, and m vi. 9, 
note. 

3 dor’ ein—tiyuwtdtwy] ‘So that 
philosophy must be the union of 
reason and science, as it were a 
science of the highest objects with its 
head on.’ This excellent definition 
does not-appear to have anything in 


Aristotle exactly answering to it. 


There are two chief places where 
Aristotle treats of copia, namely, 
Metaphysics, Book 1. i—ii., and i, 
Book x. ch. i—vii. Metaphys. 
Book 1. opens by showing an ascend- 
ing scale in knowledge,—perception, — 
experience, art, and the theoretic 
sciences, or philosophy. Of philo- 
sophy we are told that it is the 
science of first causes, it is most 
universal, most exact, and most en- 
tirely sought for its own sake, &c, 
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(Met. 1. ii. 2—6). Philosophy begins 
in wonder, wonder at first about 
things near at hand, afterwards about 
the sun, moon, and stars, and the 
creation of the universe (Jd. § 9). It 
ends in certainty and a sense of the 
necessity of certain truths (Jd. § 16). 
We may see that this account is per- 
fectly general—it does not distinguish 
in philosophy between mathematics, 
physics, and metaphysics. It even 
attributes a practical scope to philo- 
sophy, saying that philosophy, by 
taking cognisance of the good, deter- 
mines the object of the other sciences 
(1b. § 7), apxixwrdrn 8¢ tay émorn- 
BwGy, Kol pGdAdrAov apxikh Tis swnpe- 
Tovons, ) yvwplCovea tivos Evexéy éott 
mpaxtéov exacrov* Todt 8 éor! Taya- 
Ody ev Exdorois, Aws 5é Td Upioroy ev 
Th pice adon. From a_ certain 
immaturity thus shown, it would be 
difficult to believe that the account in 
Metaphys. Book 1. was written after 
that in the present chapter of the Ethics. 
In Méetaphys. Book x. the subject is 
taken up anew, and treated much more 
fully. Physics, practical science, 
and mathematics, are now separated 
from philosophy proper. Jb. i. 4: 
ovdé wept tds ev Tots puaikois cipnucvas 
aitias =rhv = CGyroupévny $= émothuny 
Oeréov. 
Towdroy yap Ta&yabdy, TodTO & év Tots 


mpaxtois tmdpxe: Kat ois obow év - 


kvjoe. Id, i. 7: 0b88 phy wep 7a 
pabnuarixd — xwpioroy yap abrav 
ovdév. These, however, are branches 
of philosophy, Jd. iv. 3:3: ka rabryy 
(thy gvauhy) Kal Thy pabnparinhy 
emorhuny wépn Tis coplas eiva: Oeréor, 


Otre yap wept 7d 0b vere” 





Cf. Met. mt. iii. 4: ore 88 copla tis 
kal 7 puch, GAN od mpétn. Hence 
we get the famous division of specu- 
lative sciences, Met. x. vii. 9: SjAov 
tolvuy Br. tpla yévn Tay OewpntiKay 
emotnpav eori, pvoiuh, pwabnuatixh, 
Oeoroyikh. BéAtioroy pev ody 1d THEY 
OewpntiKx@y emaornuay yévos, TobTwy 5’ 
aitav 9 Tedevtala AExXOcioa wep) rd 
TyuadTATOY yap éoTt TaY byTwy, BEd- 
thov 5 Kal xelpwy Exdorn A€yera 
kata 7d oixetov émarytdéy. Philosophy, 
then, in the highest sense, may be 
called theology, or the science of the 
divine, that is, of pure, transcen- 
dental (xwpiorh), immutable being. 
It is the science of being gua being 
(10d dvros f by émorhun). Eudemus, 
following in the wake of this discus- 
sion, has adopted as much of its 
results as suited his purpose, He 
speaks of philosophy as having the 
highest objects (rav tiyuwrdrwr, cf. 
Met. x. vii. 9, /.c.), but he does not 
distinguish its different branches. 
He includes in it both physical and 
mathematical ideas ($ 4, 7d 5é Acukdy 
kal ebOd Tabrdy ael: ib. GE Gv 6 KdcMos 
cuvéornkev), though he uses codds 
once in its special sense to denote a 
metaphysical, as opposed to mathe- 
matical or physical, philosopher. Ch, 
Vill. § 6: paOnuarinds wey mats yévorr’ 
ty, copds & 4 voids of, In short, 
his object is rather to contrast philo- 
sophy with practical thought than 
exactly to define it. His attribut- 
ing to it a union of intuition with 
reasoning seems however a happy 
result of his present method of dis- 


cussion, 
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4 «i 3 Sr BeATicToyv—ouvécrykev | 
‘And if it be said that man is the 
best of the animals, this will make 
no difference, for there are besides 
other things far diviner in their 
nature than man, such as, to quote 
the most obvious instance, the parts 
out of which the symmetry of the 
heavens is composed.’ On the Aristo- 
telian view of man’s position in the 
scale of dignity in the universe, see 
Vol. I. Essay V. p. 226-9. On Ari- 
stotle’s doctrine of the divine nature 
of the stars, &c., cf. De Calo, 1. ii. 9: 
“Ex te 5) TovTwy pavepdy Bri mwépuKé 
ris otaia copuatos YAAn mapa Tas ev- 
ravda avotdaces, Oerorépa Kal mpoTrépa 
tTottwy andyrwy (this has given rise to 
the notion of the ‘quintessence’), Jd. 1. 
ii. 11, which repeats the same. Jd. 1. 
ili. 2: “Exaorév éoriv, adv early Epyov, 
évexa TOU épyov. @eod 8 evépyea 
abavacla: tovro 8 eat) (wh atdios, 
“OQor dvdynn TG Oclp Kivnow Gildiov 
imdpxew. "Emel 8 & odpavds totodros 
(cpa ydp tt Oetov) 5a Tobro exer 7d 
caua, 8 doe 


eyKvKALOV Kiveirat 





KbKaw ael. Cf. Metaphys. xt. viii. §: 
“H te yiip trav torpwy pbors dldios obata 
wis, Ib. x. vi. 8: “Odkws 8 &romov 
éx Tod palvecOa Ta Sedpo wetaBdAdAovTa 
kat undémrore Siaévovta ey Tots avrois, 
éx Trobrwy wepl Tis GAnbelas Thy Kplow 
moeioOa, Act yap ex tay del Kara 
TavTd Exovtwy Kal undeulay weraBorAhy 
Trooupevay TaANGES Onpeder. 
& éor) 7a kard tov Kéopor. 

5 8d "Avatarydpay nal Oadjy] Cf. 
Eth. x. viii. 11; Plato, Theetetus, p. 
174 A: “Qowep wal @adijv dorpovo- 
Hobyra, @ Ocddwpe, kal tyw BAérovra, 
mwecdvrTa. eis ppéap, OpGrrd Tis Eupearrs 
ka xaplecoa Oeparawis arocKayat 
Aéyera, @s Ta pty ev odpavge mpobv- 
Motto eidévar, Ta 8 %umpooOev adbrov 
kal mapa mddas AavOdvo: abrdv. 
Tairoy dt dpke? cr@upa er mdvras 
bro ev pirocopia didyouor.. On the 
other hand, Aristotle (Politics, 1. xi. 
g) tells a story of Thales turning his 
philosophy to practical aecount, fore- 
seeing by astronomical observations 
that there would be a good crop of 
olives, buying up the crop in Miletus 
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beforehand, and having sold at his 
own price, ToAAa xphuara avAdrékayTa 
emideitar bre pddidy eott wAouTEIY Tots 
piroodpos, By BolAwvta, GAN ov 
Toor’ éotl rept 6 orovdda(oucr. 

6 Bovdrctera F ovGeis] A repe- 
tition for the third time of the same 
remark, cf. ch. i. § 6, ch. v. § 3. 

7 Owing to its practical character, 
wisdom (@pévnots) necessarily implies 
a knowledge of particulars. The par- 
ticular, indeed, would seém for action 
the more important element, as appears 
also in other things, if we compare 
science with empirical knowledge. 

5d Kal Enor ove ciddtes] Cf. Ar. 
Met. 1. i. 7—8 (whence this passage 


may probably be borrowed), mpds mév 


obv To mpdrrew eumeipla téxvns oddév 
Boxe? Siapépery, GAAG Kal maAAov ém- 
tTvyxdvortas dp&uer Tovs éumelpous TGV 
tyev ths eurepias Adyov exdvtwr. 
Atriov & bri 7h piv eureipia Tay Ka? 
Exacrtéy eat yvaois, % 5 TéEXYN TOY 





Kabdaov, ai 5 mpdtes wal af yevéres 
mwaca wept TO Ka Exacrdy eioww. 


VIII. This chapter fulfils a promise 
made before in the Eudemian Ethics 
(1. viii. 18), by distinguishing wisdom 
from other modifications of the same 
practical thought, namely, economy 
and the various forms of politics, 
This distinction would at first sight 
tend to reduce wisdom to mere 
egotism (§ 3, Soxet pddrior’ elvar 7 
wept avtoy Kal Eva. § 4: 7d abtgG 
eidévat), and thus to isolate the in- 
dividual within himself. In order to 
obviate this, the writer brings forward 
arguments to show that the welfare 
of the individual is bound up with 
that of the family and the state (§ 4). 
He urges the difficulty of knowing 
one’s own interest, hence concluding 
that wisdom is no mere instinct of 
selfishness. Wisdom implies a wide 
experience, on which account boys 
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Tijg 08 meph won 


7} piv wo apyitextoviny dpovyoig vomoberiny, 7 OF Wg Ta 
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tint, xal PovrcuTixy® To yao Wydiopa mpaxtoyv we T 
, 

Zoyarov. O10 woAiTeverGou TovTOUS Ldvoug AgyouTiV* [LOvOL 





cannot attain to it, no more than they 
can to philosophy, though they are 
often clever in mathematics (§§ 5—-6). 
Wisdom is a sort of deduction with a 
universal and a particular element 
($ 7), and yet we must distinguish it 
from science on this very account, 
that it deals with particulars (§ 8). 
It is the opposite to reason, which is 
of first principles, while wisdom is 
rather an intuition of particular facts 
(analogous to apprehending a mathe- 
matical figure). At all events, one 
form of wisdom is of this character. 
1—3 fort 5t—Bixacrimh} ‘Now 
polities and wisdom are really the 
same faculty of mind, though they 
form quite distinct conceptions. Wis- 
dom dealing with the state is divided 
into—first, legislation, which is the 
master-spirit asit were; and secondly, 
politics in detail, which is practical as 
being deliberative (for a ‘ measure’ is 
like the practical application of a 
general principle) and which usurps 
the common name of politics; hence 
too they who are concerned with par- 
ticular measures alone get the name of 
politicians, for these alone act, like 
workmen under a master. Just so 
that appears to be especially wisdom 
which is concerned with the indivi- 
dual self. And this kind usurps the 
common name of wisdom, while the 
other kinds I have alluded to may be 
specified as—first, economy ; second, 
legislation ; and third, politics (in the 
restricted sense), which may be sub- 
divided into the deliberative and the 
judicial.’ This distinction was pro- 





mised before, Hth. Hud. 1 viii. 8: 
“Qore toir’ by em abrd rd aryabdby 7d 
Tédos tay avOpary mpaKTay. TodTo 
® eo) 7d bmd Thy Kuplay racav. Airy 
® éor) moditixh nad oixovouixh Kab 
ppdévnois. Atapépovor yap avra ai 
eis mpds Tas UAAas THE Toadrat elva* 
mpos ® Gddhaas ef tt diapépovor, 
borepoyv Aextéov. It would appear 
that Eudemus by a sort of afterthought 
united the conception of péynats, 
which was developed later, to that of 
moAitixkh to which Aristotle had as- 
signed the apprehension of the chief 
good for man (cf. Zth. 1. ii. 5). But 
in so doing he had to bring together 
two different things; for ppéynois was 
a psychological term expressing a 


faculty of the mind, but woAcrimh was — 


merely one of the divisions of the 
sciences. In order to make them com- 
mensurate, Eudemus alters the signi- 
fication of roArrixh. He treats it asa 
state of mind (&s), as a mode of 
gpéynois, dealing with the state either 
universally or in details. From the 
same later point of view he adds also 
oixovouikh ; cf, Ar. Pol. 1. iii. 1: ’Emwed 
dé pavepdy e dy poplwy h wérus ovve- 
ornKey, avarykaioy wept oixovoulas eimeiv 
mpdorepov, &e. 

2 as Td %rxarov] The vagina or 
particular measure is here compared 
to the minor term in a syllogism, #. @ 
it constitutes the application of a 
general principle. Cf. Eth. vy. x. 6. 
On the use of &rxarey in this 
purely technical and logical sense, cf. 
§§ 8—g: Ar. Met. x. i. g: was yap 
Adyos kal nioa emorhun ray Kabddrov 
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yap mparroverw obTo Women ob yerpoTreyvas’ Soxei OF xa 3 


if , > > ¢ \ at N b, Wat - & 
dpovynois Parner Elvas 7 TWepl KuTOY xak Eva, 


xah Ever 


Ld \ Ay Ok f ae V bY Ce > i 
AUTH TO xowwoy von, dpovyrig’ exelywy OF 7 pty olxovopla 
e \ 4 < \ 7 A , € \ s 
71 02 vopobeoia 7 08 moriTixny, xal TaUTYS 7 wey PovrAcuTixy 
c A 7 me \ oe N By , QA c ~~ 
7 Oe Oimaorixy. eidog mev obv Th av ely yowoews TO nITM4 

f ~ \ \ 
eidévas’ AAA’ Exe diadopav mworayy’ xal doxel 6 TX mwepl 





Post. Anal, 1. i. 
4: ob bid 7d péooy Td toxarov yrwpi- 
Sera. 

3 The classification here intended is 
as follows,—péynois or wisdom being 


Kal ob Ta éoxdTwr. 


first a general term and including 
politics with the other faculties men- 
tioned, and seeond a special kind 
contrasted with the other faculties— 











Wisdom 
| 
| ioe A 
About oneself About the family About the State 
| 
‘Wisdom’ Economy Pollties 
Ls 
Universal In detail 
apXiTeKTOviKh XELpoTEXVIKH 
Legislation ‘ Politics’ 
| : | 
Deliberative Judicial 


4 eldos pev ody—rodirelas] *‘ Now 
it must be considered a species of 
knowledge to know one’s own interest, 
but this is widely different (from true 
wisdom).- A man who knows his 
own concerns and occupies himself 
with these is commonly thought wise, 
while politicians are thought med- 
dlesome fellows, and hence Euripides 
wrote :— 


Small wisdom was it in me to 
aspire, 


When well I might, mixed with the © 


common herd, 
Enjoy a lot full equal with the best. 
But ah ! how full of vanity is man! 
The restless meddling spirits in the 
state 
VOL. II. 





Z 


Are gaped at still and made the 
country’s gods. 


Men with these selfish principles seek 
their own advantage, and this, they 
consider, is what they have to do. 
From this notion the idea has grown 
that they are the wise. And yet, 
perhaps, the welfare of the individual 
is inseparable from the regulation of 
the household and from the existence 
of a state.’ 

To airg eidéva:] Fritzsche reads 7d 
7a aitg with the authority of two 
MSS., adding ‘ Ceterum in hae quoque 
prefracta orationis brevitate qui mul- 
tum Eudemi Moralia diurnd noctur- 
naque manu volutavit Eudemi stilum 
agnoscat necesse est,’ 
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moAunpaypoves | This is often opposed 
Cf. Plato, 
Gorgias p. 526 c: pirogdpov ra abrod 
apataytos Kal ov moAumpayuovhoaytos 
év 7G Big. Repub. p. 433 A: 7d Ta 
aitod mpattew Kal uh woAumparypoveiy, 
Evipintdns| In the Philoctetes; the 
later lines are thus filled up by 
Wagner, Fragm. Eur. p. 401 :— 


to 7a abrov mparrew. 


Yoov peracxely THE TOPwTaTY TUXNS ; 

ovdev yap ot w yatpoy ws avhp epu. 

Tovs pev meptocovs Kal Tt mpdoooytas 
™A€ov 

Tiapev Bydpas 7” ev wre voul Comer. 


The Scholiast and Paraphrast both 
conjecture icet to govern 
mepiscovs. This would give no metre, 
and only a very inferior sense. 

4—5 &i—*ylveaOa] ‘ Moreover the 
directing one’s own affairs is by no 
means simple, it is a subject for much 
consideration. In proof whereof we 
may allege that while boys learn 


Zevs 





geometry and mathematics, and be- 
come clever in such things, no boy 
seems to attain to “wisdom.”’ The 
writer is arguing against the identi- 
fication of ‘ wisdom’ with an instinct 
of selfishness. If it were so simple, 
why should not boys possess it? d:d7z 
is for 871, as in Eth. Bud. yu. x. 20: 
Afriov 3t rod pdxecOa, didTt KardAlov 
wey 4 Auch quria, avaykaorépa Bt 4 
xenotun. Cf. Ar. Meteor. mi. iii. §: 
Snuciov dé rovrov Bid71 evredOev yiyve- 
Ta 6 &veuos Sbev by 7 Kupia yiywnrat 
bidonacis. Ib. 1. xiii. 23: Té re iro 
tois bpecw exew Tas mryas paprupe: 
ddr: TE cuppeiy ex” SAlyov Kal Kara 
puxpoy ex moAA@y voTibwy Siadliwow 6 
témos Kal ylyvovta obtws af xryal Tay 
WOTauay. 

6 copds 8 4 puornds of] ‘But not a 
metaphysician or physical philoso- 
pher.’ odds is here used in a dis- 
tinctive sense, ‘ philosopher,’ par 
excellence, with a science above physics 
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and mathematics, cf. ch. vii. § 3, 
note. 

% 8r1—&5ndov] ‘The reason surely 
is that the former matters (7. e. mathe- 
matics) are abstract, while the prin- 
ciples of the latter (physics and philo- 
sophy) are got by experience; thus 
boys repeat truths of the latter kind, 
without being really convinced of 
them; while the nature of the other 
subjects is easy to comprehend,’ 

50 apatpécews | The form in Aristotle 
is either év apaipéoe: or e apatpéecews. 
He constantly applies these terms to 
denote the mathematics. The locus 
classicus on this subject is Metaphys. 
X. lil. 7: KaOdrep 8 6 pabnuatixds 
mepl Ta e& apaipécews Thy Oewpiay 
Toeirat, mepiekwy yap maytTa Ta 
aic@nr& Oewpe?, oiov Bdpos Kad Koupd- 
TyTa Kal oxAnpdtynTa Kal rovvayrloy, ert 
dt Kal Oepudrynra Kal puxpdéryta Kat Tas 
&AAas Tas aicOnras évaytidoets, udvov 
8 Katadclre: To moody Kal cuvexés, 
«.7.A. Cf. De Celo, mt. i. 11: 81a 7d 
7a pey e& aapécews AéyecOu TH 
pabnuarikd, Ta 5& HyoiwKd ex mpoade- 
cews. De Anima, m1. vii. 10: oftw ra 
HaOnpatina ob Kexwpiouéva ws Kexwpt- 
opéva, voet, Stav von éxeiva. 

marevovot| Cf. ch. iii. § 4, note, 
and Eth, vi. iii. 8: of mp@rov paldytes 
Guvelpovat pev Tos Adyous, toact 
® ovrw. 

7 Another argument to prove the 
complex and difficult character of 





‘wisdom’ is that it implies a kind of 
syllogism, wherein both the major 
premiss and the minor equally admit 
of error. 

7a Baptorabua Sara pavaa| This 
was probably a medical notion of the 
day. Cf. Problems, 1. xiii. where a 
similar superstition is maintained: 
Awa th 7d 7a Bdara wetaBadAew vor @dés 
garw elvat, To BE Thy Gépa ob ;— 
BSaros wey TOAAG et5y €or) Kal Sidpopa 
Ka? attd, &Zpos 5€ ob, dor kat TodTo 
alr.ov. 

8 8r. 8 —rowirov] ‘But (though 
implying a syllogism) it is plain that 
wisdom is not science, for it deals 
with the particular, as we have said, 
the action being of this kind.’ 

9 dyvtixerrat—elios| ‘To reason, 
indeed, it forms the opposite pole; 
for while reason deals with those 
terms which are above all infe- 
rence, wisdom on the other hand 
deals with the particular, which is 
below demonstration, and is appre- 
hended by perception ; not the per- 
ception of the separate senses, but 
analogous to that faculty by which 
we perceive that the immediate object 


. presented to us in mathematics is a 


triangle. For on this side also de- 
monstration must cease. However 
it is rather this particular mode of 
wisdom which is a perception, the 
other presents a different form.’ 
Gvrixerra pev 5) TH vp] Having 
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alluded to the syllogistie nature of 
wisdom, the writer seems to have 
been reminded to distinguish it from 
science; and thus, haying before 
(ch. v. § 8: ch. vii. § 6) con- 
trasted it with art and philosophy, he 
is led on to finish the round by 
placing it in contrast with reason. 

obx 7 Tov idiwy, GAN ofa aicbavd- 
veGa] This is the same as Aristotle’s 
famous distinction between the ‘ sepa- 
rate senses’ and the ‘common sense.’ 
His own words are clear on the 
point, cf. De Animé, u. vi. 2: Aéyw 
& Yiov pév (aicOnrdv) 8 wh evdéxerau 
érépa aicOhoe aicOdverda, Kai mepl 
b ph evdéxerar ararnOivat, ofov ds 
Xpaémaros Kal axoh Wéopov Kal yevors 
Xvyuov.—Ta& pev ody TowdrTa AéyeTat 
Wia Exdorov, Kowd St Klynois, HApeula, 
apiuds, oxijua, pméyeOos* Ta yap 
TowavTa ovdemas eorly Tia, GAAG Koide 
mdcas* Kal yap apy Klynols ris eorw 
aic@nth wal dpe. It will be seen 
that figure (oxjua) is one of the 
objects of the ‘common sense;’ the 
text gives as an instance of this the 
perception of a triangle. In De An. 
11. i. 6, Aristotle adds ‘unity’ to the 
list of ‘common sensibles,’ but he 
reduces them all to modifications 
of the perception of motion: Taira 
yop mayvra Kivhoe aicbavdueba, ofoy 
MéyeOos Kuvhoe, “Qote nal oxiua’ 
péyeOos yap tt 7d oxjma. TO 8 
hpenotv TH ph nweicOa: 6 F apiOuds 
TH anopdce: TOU cuvexovs, K.T.A. He 
admits (De An. w. vi. 4) that ‘com- 
mon sensibles’ can scarcely be said to 
be apprehended by sense at all, ray 5¢ 
Ka? atta aic@ntay rd Bia Kuplws 
éotly aicénrd, cf. Jb. um. i. 6, where 
it is said these are apprehended ac- 





cidentally or concomitantly by the 
senses. This is surely the true view; 
we see in the apprehension of number, 
figure, and the like, not an operation 
of sense, but the mind putting its own 
forms and categories, 7. ¢. itself, on 
the external object. It would follow 
then that the senses cannot really be 
separated from the mind; the senses 
and the mind each contribute an 
element to every knowledge. Ari- 
stotle’s doctrine of row ate Onois would 
go far, if carried out, to modify his 
doctrine of the simple and innate cha- 
racter of the senses, eg. sight (cf. 
Eth, 1. i. 4), and would prevent its 
absolute collision with Berkeley’s 
Theory of Vision. On the general 
subject of xow. aiod. see Sir W. 
Hamilton, Reid's Works, pp. 828— 
830. 

br 7d ev Tots uabnuariKots %oxaror 
tplywvov| This has been frequently 
understood to mean that ‘the ulti- 
mate or simplest possible figure is a 
triangle.’ But the Paraphrast does 
not so explain it; his words are rodroy 
3t tov tpdwov Kal of wabnuatixol rd 
aig@ntdy yiwéoxovet Tpiywvov, K.T.A, 
And referring to Ar. Post. Analyt. 1. 
i. 4, we find exactly this instance 
given of a particular knowledge, the 
result of observation, 87: wév yap way 
éxet Suolv dpbais toas, 
mpoyder* Sri bt rdéde rd ev TH Tuscv- 
KAlp tplywvdy err, &ua erayduevos 
eéyvépicey, The term écxaroy is used 
in the very next line: éviwy -yap 
Todroy Toy tpédxov 7 pdbnols éort, Kar 
ob 51a Tod wéoou Td Er xarov yywplCerat. 
It is true that in different places Ari- 
stotle uses rxaroy in different senses, 
as denoting with various applications - 
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AAN adry paaroy alodyois fy dpovycis, éxelyng F aADrO 


eid0c. 


To Gnreiv 08 xal rd Bovreverbou diadéoer* Td yap Bov- 9 


Asveobou Syreiv Ts eoriv. O08 AaBely xal mepl evPovrAlag 


| haps: 3 , > ta a d0f EY > id \ +e > 
Th EOTh, WOTEPOY EMIOTYLY Tig y 0OSA 7 EVTTOYIA 7 AAXO 


Th yévos. 


> 7 X N a a” Ld \ ~ 
emioTH Uy piv Oy ox Eoriv’ oD yap Cnrotcs2 


meph dy lraci, 7 0 evBovrla Bovray Tis, 6 08 BovrAcuopevog 


Snret xal Aoyiferau. 


AAG pany 00d evoroyla. 


bd 
OVEU TE 





the end of a series, thus cf. De. An. 
mI. x. 2, where it means ‘final 
cause,’ th, m1. ii. 11, ‘the last step 
in analysis;’ Metaph. vi. iii. 6, 
‘matter, &c. But in the place 
before us 7d xxaTov has been already 
appropriated to the logical meaning 
of ‘particular,’ ‘minor term,’ ‘ imme- 
diate truth,’ cf. § 2 and § 8. 

oThoerat yap Kare] ‘For on that 
side too (7. ¢ in dealing with an 
object of the sense as well as an in- 
tuition of reason) demonstration must 
stop.’ “Iorac@a is a common logical 
form, it is opposed to mpotévm eis 
&meipov, and is frequently impersonal, 
ef. Post. Anal. i. iii. 1: adbvaroy yap 
Th tmeipa SveAOety, Et te lorara ral 
cioly dpxal,n.7.A. Met. u. iv. 22, &e. 

GAN arn pardov alobnois th 
gpévnois| Three of Bekker’s MSS. 
read 7 ppévnois, and this seems most 
natural, and to give the best sense 
(though 4 is supported by the Para- 
phrast). What the writer means is 
apparently to add that only one kind 
of wisdom can be called analogous to 
the apprehension of a triangle; atrn 
refers to ) kal’ Exaora ppdvnots, men- 
tioned above, ch. vii. § 7: de? audw 
exev 4} tabrnvy paddrov, There is 


another kind (ékefvns), namely, the 


possession of universal ideas (7év 
Kadaou) (/.c.), which is of a different 
nature. 


IX. This chapter commences the 





examination of a set of faculties 
cognate to wisdom, or forming part 
of it. The first of these is good 
counsel (evBovAla). This, says the 
writer, is to be distinguished from 
science, which does not deliberate ; 
from guessing (evoroxfa), which is too 
quick; from sagacity (a@yxlvoiw), which 
is a kind of guessing; and from 
opinion, which is too definite. It is, 
then, a certain rightness of thought, 
it chooses the right means to a good 
end. The conception of this end 
wisdom itself must supply. There is 
a great assumption here of the manner 
of Aristotle. The chapter seems 
formed after Eth, ut. ii. ; § 6 reminds 
us of many similar passages in Book 
IV., and § 7 is after the manner of 
Eth. 1. iii, 5. There is an advance 
upon Aristotle’s account of delibera- 
tion (Eth, m1. ili.) in two points, (1) 
the process is illustrated here by the 
logical formula of the syllogism, -(2) 
there is a mention here of the faculty 
whereby ends are apprehended, which 
Aristotle had left unnoticed. See 
Eth, ui. iii. 1, note. 

1 It is an abrupt, awkward com- 
mencement of the chapter to say, 
‘enquiring and deliberating are diffe- 
rent, for deliberating is a species of 
enquiring. But what is meant appa- 
rently is, to bring ‘good counsel’ 
under the head of enquiring, which 
separates it at once from both science 
and opinion, 
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\ , \ Cf € ’ / / \ \ 
yap royou xal TAYY TY sUoTOYIA, PoursvoyTas OE moruY 
, \ \ / \ NN ~ A A / 
xpovov, xal dal mearrey psy dely Taxd Ta Pourcubevra, 

, AA Ne ” © , o € 
3 Bovrsusrdas 68 Ppadiws. Ere 7 ayyilvoim erepoy xal 7 
> / ” Nd > ye cy , ADV QA QO/ 
eufovAla’ £571 O ELOTOYIA TIG i ayyIvoIH. oUdE 7 d0ba 
« 1:2 , PINS / > r ees} bt \ ~ / 
7) euUouAIa oUdEUIn. GAA Emel O [LEY XAXOS Povacuvopevog 
apaptaver, 60 20 dpSig Povrsveras, O%Aov Gre opbdrng Tig 
e > / 5 yA feet Sake , \ ” > > 7 
7, edBovrta eoTly, OUT emiarans 08 ate O6EnS* EmioTHENS 
piv yxp obx zotw dpborns (ood yap cynoptice), dobus Oy 
épbarns arrdera’ peat 03 xal Bproras jon may ov d0&a 
éotiy. diavolag 
v , a 2, 7 , \ A eas ? 
ipa AsimeTas* adTy yap ourw dacig’ xal yap 7 ofa ob 
Sirnoig AAR Pacis Tig 7dy, 6 OF PovrAcudmevoc, eay Ts EU 


AAAa pay oud ayeu Aoyou 7 euPouria. 





2 gaol mpdtrrev pev Bely raxd 
k.T.A.] Fritzsche quotes Isocr. Demon. 
p- 9, ¢. § 35: Bovdetou piv Bpadéws 
emitéAer 5€ Taxews Ta Sdtavra. Herod. 
VI. 49: avhp 5) ofrw by ely &pioros, 
ei Bovdevduevos wey appwdéo1, may ém- 
Aeydsuevus welcerOar xphua, ev bt TE 
Epyy Opacis etn. 

3 fort 8 evotoxla Tis H &yxlvora| 
This is announced by Aristotle, Post. 
Anal. 1. xxxiy. 1, in the very next 
line to that passage on the distinction 
of the organs of truth, which appa- 
rently suggested so much of the sub- 
jects of the present book, 7 8 ayxlvod 
est evoroxla tis ev doxémT@ xpdvy 
In more general terms 
ayxlvoiais defined by Plato, Charmides, 
p. 160 A, as dfvrTns Tis THs Wuxjs. 

emothuns pev—aAoylifera] ‘ Now 
in science there is no such thing as 
‘‘rightness,” for there is no such 
thing as wrongness. In opinion, on 
the other hand, rightness is truth. 
And besides, whatever we have an 
opinion about is already decided. 
But good counsel is not by any means 
beyond questioning (&vev Adyov), 
Therefore it remains that good coun- 
sel is a rightness of the operation of 
thought (d:avolas), for this does not 


TOD pérou. 





amount to decision. Opinion is not 
an inquiry, but is already a kind of 
decision. On the other hand, he that 
deliberates, whether well or ill, is 
inquiring after something and caleu- 
lating.’ 

émorhuns| This is said here just 
as it was before said, ch. v. § 7, that 
there were no degrees of excellence in 
wisdom. 

doims 8] Cf. Eth. m1. ii. 13, and 
above, ch, ii. § 2, note. 

Siavolas upa}] Plato, Repub. p. 511 
D, proposed to confine the term d:dvoia 
to the discursive understanding as 
opposed to vovs, the intuitive and 
speculative reason, Sidvoiay 5& Kadreiv 
pot Soxets Thy Tav yewueTpiKa@y TE Kal 
Thy TaY ToLOUTWY Et GAN’ Ov VodY, ws 
petaty tt d0fns Te Kal vod Thy didvoray 
otoay, Aristotle probably had the same 
distinction in view, Post. Anal. 1. xxxiii. 
9 (l.c.), TOs Set Savetuar emi re Siavolas 
cal vod. But he did not maintain the 
distinction in his works, and certainly 
it is not observed by Eudemus in the 
present book, where both vots mpax- 
Tixos and didvoia Oewpntixh are spoken 
of. In the place before us didvom 
apparently means the exercise of 
reason, a process of thought, . 
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7 pwroy af xb WES Th. 


eel 0 2 dpboryg mazcovayts, 


~ o > ~ c \ > \ We ~ aA , 
OWAoy Gri od TaoH" 6 yap axparng xal 6 daviarog 6 rpori- 
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PsBovrcupévoc, xaxdy 0& péya elAandas. 


doxet 0 eyaboy 


Tt elvar Td ev BsPovrstiobou’ 7 yap ToradTy opborng Bovars 


> , ec > ~ F 
euPovaia, % ayadod reuxtixy. 


> lf \ i A 
QAAN eat xal Tovrous 


CN ~ oo) ~ Va ~ nw ~ 
Wevdel ovrroyiopd ruyelv, xal 6 wey bel moijoou Tuyelv, 
SSNS OS > \ De \ , a oe > 299 
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a > / + eae A ~ \ 2 > z 
adTy mw evPouria, xa qv ov Ost pwev Tuyyavel, oD pévToL 





4 érel &—BeBovacidcbaj] ‘ But 
since the term “ rightness” is used in 
more senses than one, it is plain that 
** good counsel” does not answer to all 
the senses. For the incontinent or 
bad man will obtain, by his calcula- 
tion, what he proposes to himself, 
so that he will have deliberated 
rightly, yet secured a great evil. 
Whereas, to have deliberated well is 
generally thought (doxe?) to be a good.’ 

mAcovaxa@s| i.e. Rightness of means, 
either respective, or irrespective, of 
rightness in the end; or, again, 
rightness of end (§ 5), whatever may 
have been the means. 

6 yap &xparhs| It would seem rather 
the abandoned man (a&kéAaoros) who 
by calculation attains bad ends. The 
incontinent man would not generally 
haye deliberation attributed to him, 
ef, Eth. vu. ii. 2. But the characters 
cannot be kept very distinct. 

idety] Perhaps iSety may be taken 
here as equivalent to something like 

_oxondy. The Scholiast offers the fol- 


lowing loose explanation: 8 yap 6. 


axparhs Kal amA@s 6 gavdos mpor{de- 
Tat, as TéAos ideiv, Hrot ocKxebacdat 
Srws avTod émiredterat K.7.A. 

done? 8 ayabdy] Fritzsche quotes 
Herod. vir. 10: 7d yap eb Bovaeder Oar 
Képdos wéyioror ecipicxw ébvy. Sopho- 





cles, Antig. 1050: Kpdtioroyv KTnudTwY 
evBovdia. Isocr. Demon. p.9. c. § 35: 
Hyod Kpatiotov elvar mapa wey Taev Peay 
evTuxlay, Tapa 5¢ judy abTa&v eiBovatay. 

5 GAN &or1i—eiva] ‘ But, further, 
it is possible to obtain what is good 
by a false syllogism ;—to obtain what 
one ought to do, not however by the 
right means, but with a false middle 
term.’ Great indefiniteness is intro- 
duced here by the word moijou. We 
could not surely be said ‘to obtain 
what we ought to do’ by the wrong 
means. Doing a thing is means not 
end (cf. Eth. m1. iii. 15), or if looked 
at as end, it is end inseparable from 
the means. Again, it is an inaccu- 
racy to speak of a ‘ false middle term.’ 
Falsehood or truth is the attribute of 
a proposition not a term, cf. De Inter- 
pret. i. 3: wep yap obvOerw Kad dial- 
peoly éort Td Wevdos Kat Td dAnbés. 
If the conception of the end be right 
and yet the syllogism wrong, it follows 
that the minor premiss must be false, 
thus: 


Preservation of health is good : 
Abstinence from intellectual labour is 
preservation of health : 


the result of which syllogism will be 
the preservation of health, but by the 
sacrifice of mental culture. 
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6—7 The writer first raises good 
counsel to the rank of one of the vir- 
tues, by the mention of all the quali- 
fications necessary; afterwards he 
seems to modify this by saying that, 
besides the absolute good counsel 
which aims at the absolute end, there 
is also such a thing as relative good 
counsel aiming at relative ends. 

One might have thought that it was 
unnecessary to give so separate a 
psychological existence to excellence 
in deliberation. However, the quality 
here described answers more nearly 
than gpévnois to what we call ‘ pru- 
dence.’ &pévnois, we are here told, 
is the conception of ends, and after- 
wards (ch. xii. § 9) it is shown to be 
the faculty of means. In truth, it is 
both, according to the Aristotelian 
views (as far as we can discern them) ; 
it implies both prudence (€bBovAla), 
and also a certain moral condition 
(apern), and it is implied by both of 
them. As compared with the one it 
is of ends, and as compared with the 
other it is of means. 


X. This chapter treats of another 
faculty which forms an element in 
wisdom, and yet may be distinguished 
from it, namely, apprehension (otve- 
ois). Apprehension is not mere 
opinion (else all would possess it), 





nor is it a science, for it deals with no 
separate class of objects whether 
necessary or contingent (otre yap mept 
Tov del byTwy Kal dxwhtowy 4% obvecis 
eat, otre wep) Trav yryvouévey Srov- ~ 
oov). It deals with all that can be 
matter of human deliberation, in 
short, with the same objects as wis- 
dom. But wisdom commands, it is 
concerned with right action, in short, 
it belongs to the will as well as 
to reason. But apprehension only 
judges, it is merely intellectual. It 
is neither the having nor the getting 
wisdom, but rather it is the applica- 
tion of one’s knowledge to give a 
meaning to the dicta of wisdom. It 
is ‘understanding,’ as its name im- 
plies, or ‘taking in’ (ovméva:), when 
another speaks. The word appears 
to mean ‘combination,’ ‘joining one 
thing to another.’ 

Aristotle had spoken of ctveois as 
one of the intellectual excellencies, 
Eth. 1. xiii. 20: coplay yey kad obverw 
kal ppdéyvnow diavontixds. Eudemus 
does not apply the term dperf to this, 
or to any of the other intellectual 
qualities which he treats of, except 
wisdom and philosophy. He gives 
here a psychological aceount of odve- 
ots, the operation of which he con- 
fines to intellectual insight with regard 
to moral subjects, apprehension of 
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the meaning of moral dicta and 
critical judgment thereon. That 
there is such a faculty of apprehen- 
sion, and of sympathetic or critical 
understanding, quite distinct from 
moral goodness in people, the expe- 
rience of life seems to show. 

The author of the Magna Moralia 
gives a much inferior account of 
ovveots (I. Xxxv. 17), making its cha- 
racteristic to be that it deals with 
small matters, wep) pixpOv te Kad év 
puxpots 4 xplors, 

1 8d meph 7a abra wey TH ppovhoer| 
It is used nearly equivalently to 
gpdvnots by Thucyd. 1. 140: Auae Trois 
kowh Sdtacw, hy pa te nal opadrrAd- 
pe0a, Bondeiv, 4 unde xatopbodvras THs 
tuvécews petamoreto bat. 

2 pey yap ppdyvnois emraxtinh 


éorw—f St cbveots kpitixh udvov| The 
opposition of these terms is taken - 


from Plato, Politicus, p. 259 E— 

260 c, where it is argued that the 

arithmetician (Aoyiorhs) is content 

with a knowledge and judgment about 

numbers, whereas the architect (apx:- 

TéxTwv) must go on to apply his know- 
VOL, Il. 





ledge by directing the workmen—thus 
that all science may be divided under 
the two heads of critical and manda- 
tory. (260 A) OdKody ywwortkal pév at 
Te Todrar tbumaca Ka dméoa Evve- 
TwovTa. TH AoyioriKh, Kploer SE Kat emt- 
Taker Siapéperov aAAHAoW TovlTw Tw 
yévee;—oalvecbov. *Ap’ ody cupumrdons 
Tis yrworinns ef Td pey emiraKtiKdy 
pépos, Td 8 
mpooelmoier, 


KpitiKdy B1aupodmevor 
eumer@s dy caiuer 
SinpjicOc ;—Kard ye thy éuhv ddftav. 

3 GAN’ Gowep Td pavOdvew A€yerat 
cuvidvar Bray xpitu TH emorhun| 
The word pav@dvew was ambiguous in 
Greek, it meant either to ‘learn’ or 
to ‘understand.’ The Sophists used 
to play on this ambiguity, arguing 
that one could ‘learn what one knew 
already.’ Cf. Ar. Soph. Elench. iv. 1, 
2, which illustrates the present pas- 
sage: Eiol 8¢ mapa wey rhy duwvuplay 
of rowlde Tov Ndbywr, ofoy Bri pavOd- 
vovow of émiorduevors TH yap amo- 
orouariCoueva, wavOdvovaw of ypaypa- 
Tikol. Td yap pavOdvew dudvupor, Td 
re tuviévat xpépevoy Th émorhun Kar 
Td AapBdvew emorhuny. 


AA 
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XI. This chapter (which is not 
conveniently divided as it stands) 
opens with a mention of the quality 
of considerateness (yvéun), and pro- 
ceeds to point out how various quali- 
ties unite in wisdom, and what are 
the natural and intuitive elements 
which it contains. 

1 7 38 Kadounévn yroun| By the 
progress of psychology, this term came 
to bear the special meaning of ‘ consi- 
derateness.’ At first it meant know- 
ledge in general, cf, Theognis, vv. 
295 sq. 

Tvduns 8 obdév &uewor avnp Exe abrds 
ev avT@, 
OF ayvwpootyns, Kipy’, 68uvnpdrepor. 


In Thucydides it bore a variety of 
significations, especially when used in 
the plural, standing for almost any- 
thing mental, ‘ minds’ as opposed to 
bodies, ‘thoughts’ as opposed to 
deeds ; ‘feelings,’ ‘ principles,’ ‘ max- 
ims, &c. In Aristotle’s Rhetoric, m. 
xxi. 2—15, yrwun is used for a moral 
maxim (such as those of the so-called 
Gnomie Poets); so also, for all 
popular sayings, Soph, El. xvii. 17. 





It was probably from the association 
of ovyyvéun that yréun came to haye 
its distinctive meaning. The author 
of the Magna Moralia calls it ebyrw- 
poovvn, and makes it a sort of passive 
form of émefeim (1. ii. 1): fore mey 
ody ovk kvev emetkelas 7) evyyvwpootyn* 
7d wey yap Kpivat Tod edyyvdpmovos, Td BF 
dn mpdrrew Kara thy Kplow Too 
émetkous, 

In the text above, it is said that 
‘considerateness is a right judgment 
of the equitable man.’ ‘Pardon is a 
right critical considerateness of the 
equitable man.’ : 

6p9} 8 7 Tod GAnOots] ‘Now bya 
right judgment is meant a true one.’ 
This must be the import of the sen- 
tence, but the writer says not &AnOhs, 
but rod &An900s—probably ‘ by attrae- 
tion’ to Tod émexods. But it is an 
inaccuracy of language to speak of ‘a 
true man’ in the sense of ‘a man 
whose judgment is true.’ Eudemus, 
as we have seen (ch. ii. § 2, note), 
is inclined to confine the application 
of ép8és to acts of the desire and will. 

2 elot 58—%Adrov] ‘Now all the 
(above-mentioned) conditions of mind 
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naturally tend to the same point ; we 
apply (émiépoyres) the terms consi- 
derateness, apprehension, wisdom, and 
reason to the same persons, and say 
(Aéyouev) that they have considerate- 
ness, that they have attained to (#57) 
reason—that they are wise—that they 
are apprehensive. For all these 
faculties deal with immediate truths 
(ra@v €rxarwv) and particulars; and 
it is by being able to judge of those 
matters with which the wise man is 
concerned, that a man is apprehen- 
sive, considerate, or forgiving. Equity 
extends itself over all the forms of 
good which consist in a relation to 
one’s neighbour.’ 

vooy %8n| What this means is not 
quite clear. It may refer to what is 
said in § 6, Hde 4 HAmia voiv exe, 
Thus it might be nearly equivalent to 
our saying of a person that he had 
‘attained to years of discretion.’ Or 
again, it may refer to the moment of 
action, and #5 would be thus equiva- 
lent to the French voila. ‘There is 
reason exhibited.’ *H5dy is used 
similarly to denote the present 
moment, Eth. Eud. um. viii. 11: Kat 
yap 5 éyxparevduevos AvTetra: mapa 


Thy emOuuiay «pdtrayv Hin, Kal xalpe - 


thy am édrnldos Hdovhv, btt torepov 
apednOnoera, } Kal Hin awperctra 
byiatvwr, 

7a yap émeix7j| This is said because 
youn and ovyyvoun are acts of 
equity. Cf. Eth. v. x. 1, note. 





4—5 Kal 6 vods tay érxdtwy— 
vods| ‘ And reason is of the ultimates 
at both ends of the series. Both the 
first and the last terms are appre- 
hended, not by inference, but by 
reason. On the one hand, the scien- 
tific and demonstrative reason (6 pév 
kare ras dmodelteis) apprehends those 
terms which are immutable and 
primary. And on the other hand, 
the practical reason (6 év tats mpak- 
tikais) apprehends the particular 
(écxdrov) and contingent truth, and 
the minor premiss. For these con- 
stitute the sources of our idea of the 
end, the universal being developed 
out of the particulars. Of these par- 
ticulars, then, one must have percep- 
tion, and this perception is reason.’ 
The writer having before (in § 3) con- 
nected the faculties of ‘apprehension,’ 
&c., with wisdom, on the ground of 
their all being concerned with par- 
ticulars (rxara), proceeds to include 
reason (vovs) under the same category, 
and says that this apprehends éoxara 
at both ends of the series. But now 
comes in a piece of confusion which 
is thoroughly Eudemian, for he goes 
on to say that the scientific reason 
apprehends first truths or principles 
(ef. ch. vi.), while the practical 
reason apprehends /as¢ terms or par- 
ticulars. To mix up considerations 
of the scientific reason with the 
present discussion is to introduce 
what is entirely irrelevant. We see 
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here a bringing together of two things 
which were before placed in contrast 
with each other (ch. viii. § 9), namely, 
the reason which apprehends first 
principles, and wisdom apprehending 
particular facts (é€oxdrwv). In the 
present passage, what was before 
called wisdom (pévnots) is called 
reason (vows), and it is said that 
reason is the faculty which perceives 
or apprehends the particular in moral 
subjects (€v rats mpaxtixais), This, 
then, is the main purport of the 
present remarks. Setting aside as 
irrelevant what is said of the scien- 
tific reason, we learn that the moral 
judgment is intuitive, that moral in- 
tuitions are to be attributed to the 
reason, and that out of these par- 
ticular intuitions the moral universal 
grows up. When stripped of its 
ambiguities of statement, the sense of 
the passage becomes unexceptionable. 
We may compare it with the in- 
cidental observations of Aristotle, 
Eth. 1. iv. 7: "Apxh yap 7d brt* Kad ei 
TobTo palvovro dpxotytws, ovdiy mpor- 
dehoe Tod Sidrt. 5 Be rowdros 7 exer 
7} AdBo by apxas padlws. Id. vii. 20: 
ixavoy &v riot Td Sri FerxOjvoar Karas, 
oiov Kal mepl ras apxds: Td 8 bri 
mpa@tov kal apxh. The expression of 
Eudemus is not so strong as that of 
Aristotle. Eudemus says é« trav ka? 
éxatta 1 Kabddov, while Aristotle 
said apxh 7d brs, The latter must be 
true if reason be the organ by which 





the fact is apprehended, for reason is 
in itself universal, and whatever it 
apprehends must be of the nature of 
the universal. 

dpxal yap Tod ob Evexa avra)] This 
is similar in form of expression to ch, 


iii, § 3: 4 mdv Bh emaywryh dpxh gore 


Kal rod Kabddov, On ob Evexa see 
below, ch. xii. § 10, note. 

airn 8 éo7t vods] To say that 
‘reason isa perception of particulars’ 
is only the counterpart of Aristotle’s 
saying that we can have ‘a perception 
of universals.’ th. 1. vil. 20: TaV 
dpxav ai piv alcdhoe: Oewpotyrm, Ari- 
stotle expresses the intuitive character 
of reason by saying that it ‘ touches’ 
its object. Cf. Metaphys. vm. x. 5: 
7d wey Ovyciv Kal pdvar GAnfés... . 
7) 8 dyvoeiv wh Oryydverv. Ib. xt. vii. 
8: adrdy 5t voe? & vots kara werddnlb 
vontos yap yiyverat 
Ovyydvev Kal vodv, ote raitoy voids 
nal vontév, That reason, while it is 
on the one hand intuitive, is on the 
other hand developed by experience, 
we learn from the discussions in Post. 
Anal, 1. ch. xix. The same is ex- 
pressed above in the saying that 
‘reason is the beginning and the end.’ 

s—6 =a «= vo tKa—6p0Gs] 


Tov vonrod: 


‘Hence it is that these faculties are 


thought to come naturally, and that 
although no one without conscious 
effort (pice) gets to be a philosopher, 
men do get naturally to have con- 
siderateness, and apprehension, and 
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reason. A proof of this is, that we 
think they ought successively to appear 
as age advances, and (we say that) 
such and such an age possesses reason 
and considerateness, as if these things 
came from nature. Hence reason is 
the beginning and the end, the matter 
of premises and conclusions is the 
same, Thus we must pay regard to 
the unproved assertions and opinions 
of the elderly and experienced, or of 
the wise, no less than to demonstra- 
tions. For, from having obtained 
the eye of ‘old experience,’ they see 
aright.’ In these excellent remarks 
the subject is brought round again 
to the contrast between philosophy 
and wisdom. The former never 
comes naturally, but the latter does. 
The nature of reason, and its growth 
in the mind, is illustrated by the 
common fact of the respect paid to 
age. 
éx Tovrwv—kal mepi TobTwy] Cf. Eth. 
1. iii, 4: mep) rowtTwy Kal é« TorodTwy 
Aéyovras, The ‘subject’ of the 
demonstration is the conclusion, cf. 
Eth. t. viii. 1: Seewréov . . . od pdvov 


ex Tod ovupmrepdouaros Kal ef dv 6 Adyos. 


- dupa] Cf. Eth. 1. vi, 12: os yap év 
cépatt dys, ev Yuxi vods. Plato, 
Repub. p. 533 Dd: &v BopBépy Bap- 
Bape tut 7d Tis Wuxis Supa 
Karopwpyyuévoy jpéua EAker Kad avd-yer 
avw. 





XII. In this and the following 
chapter, by mooting the question, of 
what use are wisdom and philosophy ? 
the writer shows the. relation of the 
two qualities to each other, and the 
inseparable connexion existing be- 
tween wisdom and virtue. The fol- 
lowing difficulties are first stated. 
(1) Philosophy is not practical, it does 
not consider at all the means to 
happiness, how then can it be useful ? 
(2) Wisdom, on the other hand, 
though it treats of happiness, might 
be said to be mere knowledge. It 
might be said that a man no more acts 
well from having this knowledge of 
the good, than he zs well from having 
a knowledge of medicine. (3) Or 
again, if wisdom be useful for telling 
us how to be good, why not get this 
advice from others? Why should it 
be necessary to have wisdom, any 
more than it is to learn medicine, 
when one can go toa doctor? (4) If 
philosophy be better than wisdom, 
how is it that the latter controls the 
former? The answer to question (1) 
is, that both philosophy and wisdom 
are good in themselves, and desirable 
as being perfections of our nature, 
even though they were not useful as 
means to anything beyond. But they 
are not without results. Philosophy, 
if it does not serve as an instrument 
to happiness, is identical with happi- 
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ness itself. Questions (2) and (3) are 
answered by showing the relation of 
wisdom to virtue. Virtue gives the 
right aim, and wisdom the right 
means. They are inseparable from 
one another. Wisdom without virtue 
would be mere cleverness apt to 
degenerate into cunning, and virtue 
without wisdom would be a mere gift 
of nature, a generous instinct capable 
of perversion. Whilethusinseparable 
from virtue, wisdom is not to be 
identified with it. In this respect 
an advance has been made beyond the 
crude formula of Socrates. Wisdom 
accompanies the virtues, and is a sort 
of centre-point to them all (éua 77 
gpovnoe. iG oton wacu imdptovow, 
xiii. 6). Question (4) is easily an- 
swered, since wisdom rather ministers 
to philosophy than thinks of controll- 
ing it. 

1 ovSeuias ydp eort ‘yevécews] 
Suggested perhaps by Eth. x. vii. 5, 
where it is said of the Oewpnruch évép- 
yerca—ovdty yap am abtis ylveru 
mapa Td Oewpjoa, Ib. § 7: Sone? . 
map aithy ovdévos épierOar Tédous. 

elrep 7 wev ppdvnols éorw 7H mepl rd. 
Sika Kal Kara Kal ayaba avOpory] 
‘If wisdom be that which is concerned 





with things just and noble and good 
for man.’ ‘H is indefinite, being 
probably feminine on account of the 
preceding ppévnois. This passage is 
the first that asserts strongly the 
moral nature of wisdom. We are 
told here that wisdom takes cognizance 
of the just and the noble; before it 
was only said to be concerned with 
what was good (mepl 7a dvOpémwa 
Gryaéd, ch. v. § 6). These conelud- 
ing discussions about ppévnois show 
the inadequacy of the term ‘prudence,’ 
by which it has been so often trans- 
lated, really to represent it. 

ovdtv St mpantindtepo TE cidévac 
ard] The answer to this objection 
has virtually been already given, ch. 
v. § 8: where opévnois was said not 
to be a merely intellectual quality. 

2 ef 5& wh—eldecOu] ‘But sup- 
pose we assume that a man is wise 
not for this object (¢.e. mere know- 
ledge of virtue), but with a view to 
becoming (virtuous), we must then 
concede that to those who are virtuous 
wisdom will be of no use; but neither 
will it be so to those who have not 
got (virtue), for there will be no 
difference whether they have (wisdom) 
themselves, or follow the advice of 
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others possessing it. The compres- 
sion used here is quite in the style of 
Eudemus, and so is the confusion 
caused by the careless writing in Tots 
wh exovow' ov0ev yap diotce: avtods 
éxew, where €xovow and éxew appear 
to refer to two different things. 

3 i xelpwy rijs coplas otoaKupiwrépa 
abtis ora] This difficulty may have 
been partly suggested by the promi- 
nent position assigned to wisdom in 
the present book (cf. ch. vii. § 7: ¢€f% 
& ty tis kal evraida apxitexroviKn), 
partly by the authoritative character 
attributed to politics by Aristotle, 
Eth, 1. ii. 4—6: Sdfere F By Tijs 
kupiwrdtns kal udAioTa apxiTeKToviKijs * 
toattTn © 7H woduTiKh palvera K. 7. A. 
Cf. Plato on the Baotrskh réxyvn, 
Euthydem. p. 291 B, quoted Vol. I. 
Essay III. p. 140. 

4 Wisdom and philosophy cannot 
be otherwise than desirable, as they 
are the best state of the human mind. 
And the mind must necessarily 
(&varykaiov) desire its own best state. 

5 trera—- eddaipova] 
more they do produce happiness— 
philosophy produces it, not in the 
way that medicine produces health, 
but rather it operates like health 
itself. Being a part of the entire 
well-being (tis 5Ans aperijs) of man, 


*Further- . 





it makes one happy by the con- 
sciousness of possessing it.’ 

Tijs bAns &per7s| This phrase, which 
hever occurs in the writings of Ari- 
stotle, is frequent in those of Eude- 
mus. Cf. Eth. Eud. ui. 9: nat gore 
(wh Kal rerda Kal ateAts, kal aperh 
aoavrws (Hy mev yap bAn, 7 5F wdpiov). 
Ib. § 14: 5d wad Ado ef Te wdpidv ears 
Wxijs, ofov Td Opertixdy, % Tobrov 
dperh ovr Zor: udpiov ris BAns aperijs. 
Eth. Eud. rv. (Nic. v.) iis 7: bre wey 
oby iat Sikacocdvar mActous, Kar Bre 
gore Tis Kal Erépa mapa Thy BAnv dperhy, 
djaov. Ib. § 10: 7H mey ody Kara Thy 
BAnv Gperhy Terayuévn Sieasoodyn. 
This conception Eudemus came to 
identify with kadokdyabia, Eth. Eud. 
vil. iii, 1: KaTd& pépos pey ody eph 
éxdorns aperijs elpnta: mpdrepoy: eel 
dt xwpls deiAouev Thy Sivamw aitay, 
Kal wep) ris aperiis SiapOpwréov THs éx 
Tovtwy, hv exadovuey Hn KadoKeya- 
Olay. 

™@ txecOu Kal evepyeiv] “Evepyeiv 
added on to @xeo@a: expresses the 
fruition, as well as the possession, of 
philosophy. It implies that philo- 
sophy exists not only zz, but for, the 
mind. See Vol. I. Essay IV. pp. 
193-196. 

6 &t—rodroy] ‘ Again, man’s 


proper function is discharged by an 
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accordance with wisdom and moral 
virtue. For virtue makes the aim 


u. i. 14 (2.¢.). There is apparently 
an attempt here to bring under one 


right, and wisdom the means to the 
attainment of this.’ The conception 
of 7d %pyov is taken from Ar. Eth. 
I. vii. 10, The rest of the psychology 
here is different from that of Aristotle 
(see Eth. ut. v. 1, note), but is 
identical with that adopted by Eude- 
mus in his earlier books. Cf. Eth, 
Hud. 1. xi. 1: 
A€ywuev wéTEpov H apeTh avaudprnrov 
Trove Thy Tpoalpeow Kat Td TEAOS pdr, 
ottws dere ob evexa Set mpoaipetoOau, 
2 &owep Sone? ticl, Tov Adyov. “Eort 
5 rovro eyxpdteia: airy yap ov 
Siapbeiper tov Adyov. “Eat: F dpeth 
kal éyxpdreia Erepov. Aexréov & 
botepov wept abr@y (this refers to 
ch. v. § 6, where, however, cwppo* 
aivn is substituted for éyxpdéreia). 
Ib. § 3: wétepov ® 7 dperh more? roy 
oKxomby 7) T& mpds toy oKxomdy; Tibé- 
peda 5) Sti Toy cKomdy, didTt TobTOV ovK 
gott gvAAoyiopds obdt Adyos. Ib. § 6, 
quoted below. 

tou 5& tetdprov k.7.A.| Of. Eth. Hud. 


Tovtwy bt Siwpitpévev 





view the functions of the different 
parts of human nature, in relation to 
morality—On mpdérre, see ch. ii, 
§ 2, note. 

7 The first step to prove the use 
and practical necessity of wisdom, is 
to show that moral action implies con- 
sciousness and a conscious purpose. 

8 Thy pev—bduvduews]| ‘ Now virtue 
makes the purpose right, but the 
means to this (ca éxelyns Evexa wé- 
uke mpatreca) do not belong to 
virtue, but to another faculty.’ There 
is some confusion here in speaking of 
the means to a purpose, mpoaipeots 
itself being in the Aristotelian psycho- 
logy a faculty of means ; but ef. Eth, 
Eud, 1. xi. 5—6, where 7, is is 
said to imply both end and means, 
and whence the present passage is 
repeated almost verbatim. “Eors yap 
mwaca mpoalpects twos Kal Evexd Twos, 
O6 pev obv Evexa 7d pécov eoriv, ob 
aitla 7 a&peth 7rd (7g, Fritzsche, e 


conj.) mpompeioOu ob Evexa. ~Eors 
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Béevrot 7% mpoalpecis ov TovTov, GAAG 
Tay TovTou vera, Td pev ov Tvyxd- 
vew tottwv GAAns duvduews, boa Evexa 
Tov TéAouvs Set mpdtrew: tov 5& Td 
TéAoS OpOdy civar THs Mpoapérews, oF 7 
dpeth aitia, 

8—10 Aekréoy F—dyabdy] ‘ But 
we must speak on the point with a 
more exact attention. There is a cer- 
tain faculty which is called “ clever- 
ness,” this is of a nature to perform 
and to hit upon the means that con- 
duce to any given aim. Now if the 
aim be good, this faculty is praise- 
worthy, but if bad, it turns to cun- 
ning. Hence both wise men and cun- 
ning men get the name of “ clever.” 
Now wisdom is not cleverness, but it 
is not without a faculty of the kind. 
But this eye of the mind attains its full 
condition not without virtue, as we 
have already stated, and as is clear, 
for the syllogisms of action have as 
their major premiss—* Since such and 
such is the end and the best ”—(being 


whatever it is,—something for the | 


sake of argument, if matters not 

what). But this (major premiss) can- 

not be apprehended except by the 

good man; for vice distorts (the mind), 

and makes it false with regard to the 

principles. of action. Hence it is 
VOL. Il. 





evident that one cannot possess wis- 
dom: unless he be good.’ 


kal tovs dpoviwous Sewovs kal may- 


" obpyous papty elva:] We should have 


expected rods avotpyous. That want 
of clearness of mind which is charac- 
teristic of Eudemus shows itself in his 
use of the article, cf. ch. xi. § 6: ray 
éumelpwy Kai rpecButépwy 7 ppoviper, 
where one would have expected ray 
ppovipwr. 

Fritzsche quotes Plato, Theetet. p. 
177 A: by ph amaddAayaor Tis Se.vd- 
TnTos—TavTa 3) Kal wavtdracw os 
devol «al mavoipyo: avohtey twav 
&xotcovra. Demosth. Ol. 1. p. 9: 
mavoipyos dy Kal dewds tvOpwmos 
mpdypact xphracba. 

10 as elpntal re] Ch. ii. § 4: dd 
ovr” &vev vod Kai Siavolas, ot’ tvev 
Hous atl Etews | mpoalpecis. Eth. 
Eud, 11. xi. 5: 51d thy aperhy by dpddv 
ely 7d TéAOS K.T. A. 

of yap audAoyicpol Tay mpaxtay] 
The form of the practical syllogism is 
similarly given, Eth. Hud. 1. xi. 4: 
Gorep yap tais Cewpnrixais ai saobé- 
ces dpxal, otw Kal Tals momticais 7d 
TéAos apxnh Kal brddeois* ‘émeidh Set 
765 tyialvew, avdynn Tod) iwdpta, «i 
tata exeivo,’ dawep exei, ‘ei Zot Td 
tplywvoy dbo dp0at, avdyKn rod) «iva, 
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To TEAOS Kal TO AplOTOY, OTIONTOTE Gy. 
xapw To TuxOy. 
diacrpéber yap 4 poxOnypia xob Siabeddeobas moret meph 
TAG TpaxTinas apyas. wate davepdy Ors addvaToy dpovi- 


” A , 

eoTW YAR Aoyou 

ToUTO O ei uy TH ayadw, ov dalveras’ 
fA TO AYaIO, 


peov elvou pn ovTa ayaboy. 

13 Lxerréov Oy waAW xal mei aperig? xal yap 7 apeTy 
raparrAnolog 2yer Ws 7% dpovyrig mpos THy deworyTa* ob 
THUTOY UAsy, BOLO O€* odTW xal 7 DuTiny apEeTH MpdG THY 


xuplay, 


~~ .¥ ~ ad ~~ 3\n~ ec / , 
mao yap doxet Exacta Thy iidy brapyew duces 





On the doctrine of the practical syllo- 
gism, see Vol. I. Essay IV. pp. 212— 
219. It was there doubted whether 
Aristotle was himself the author of 
this formula which appears in the 
Eudemian Ethics, and in the probably 
spurious treatise De Motu Animalium. 
But, in fact, one passage, at all events, 
in the De Animé, proves that Ari- 
stotle had himself applied the syllo- 
gistic form to the process which the 
mind goes through in forming a prac- 
tical resolution, though Eudemus 
undoubtedly carried out the application 
farther and used it more constantly ; 
ef. De An. mW. xi. 4: "Ere P 7 pe 
xabdrov brédnpis Ka Adyos, 7 St Tod 
Ka? Exacta (7H pev yap Aéyet Bri Set roy 
ToovTov Th Todvde mpdrrew, 7 St Sti 
7é5e 7d viv rodvbe, Kay Bt Todc5e) 
Hon abrn Kwet n dda, odx 7] KabdAov. 
“H tuw, GAN 7 bev NpEe“otoa maddror, 
n® ov. 


XIII. xewrrdov 3)—xuplay] ‘ We 
must consider then, over again, the 
nature of virtue. For there is a rela- 
tion in virtue analogous to that borne 
by wisdom to cleverness. Clever- 
ness, though not the same as wisdom, 
is similar to it, and this is the way 
in which natural virtue stands related 
to virtue proper.’ The doctrine of 
the natural element in virtue was 
clearly given by Aristotle, cf. Eth. x. 





ix. 6—8: Tiver@ar & &yabobs otovrat, 
of wey pice, ci F et, of 5& ddax7. 
Td pev ody Tis pboews SiAov ws odK 
ey’ jhuiv brdpxei, GAAG did Twas Olas 
aitlas trois &s &AnO@s ebruxéow imdp- 
xer—Aei 3) 7d HOos mpodmdpxew mws 
oixeiov Tis aperiis, orépyov Td Kaddy 
Kal dvocxepaivoy 7d aicxpdy. In the 
present passage, the analogy between 
the development of the reason and of 
the moral will is well drawn out. At 
first, there is the intellectual faculty, 
cleverness, undetermined as yet for 
good or bad, but requiring a right 
direction to be given to its aims, 
This the moral feelings ean alone 
supply. On the other side, there is 
the generous instinct, the impulse to 
bravery, justice, and the like, but this 
is deficient in consciousness and in 
the idea of a law, which reason can 
alone supply. The joint development 
of these two sides gives, on the one 
hand, wisdom, on the other hand, 
virtue, in its complete and proper 
form. What there is difficult or 
strange in the doctrine, is, that virtue 
has apparently assigned to it the in- 
tellectual function of apprehending 
the end of action. This appears an 
inversion. ’Aperf seems now to haye 
changed places with Adyus. But, at 
all events, the point is clearly esta- 
blished that an intellectual side and a 
moral side are entirely inseparable, 
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mws' xal yap Oixasor xat cwdpovinol xal avdpeios xal 
3 ” 2AN > ~ > > re 
TAAAGL EVOMEY evhdg a yeveTng’ AAA opws OnTotjev 
Erepov Th To xuplwg ayaboy xal Ta Toaira AAAoY TpOmoy 
imapyew xal yap mach xai Snplug ai duomal drapyouriy 
> ~ 
ZEeic, GAN’ avev vod BraaBepal dalvovras odoas, mary 
Torodroy Zorxev bpcobal, OTh Worep THLATI isxupwo dvev 
oWews xivoupevw cupPaiver cbarAAETOaL ioyupws did TO 
\ ” wv is4 ee ~ | X\ if ~ > 
py Eyew oli, olrw xal evratda’ eav 08 AB voy, ev2 
~ , PY be € Sg Zé c / zy £29) <a 
TO mparrew diadeper. 7 O EFig opoia ovoa ToT EoToL 
/ > 7 a £. > ~ ~ 
xuplwg apeTy. Wore xabamwep emt Tod doFacrixod duo 
> \ > rd \ , a Cus 8 ~ ~ 
zotly eldy, Seworys xal dpdvycis, odTw xal emi rod 7Osxot 
80 5) ‘ \ \ > <. \ \ Oy € / \ 4 
vo earl, TO py apeTyn Huoixy TOO 7 xupla, xal ToUTwWY 
7 xupia ov yiveros avev dpovycews. diomep tives dacr3 





kal yap maiol—daperh| ‘For the 
natural dispositions belong both to 
children and beasts, but without reason 
they appear harmful. At least this 
seems evident, that as a strong 
body, if moved without sight, comes 
into violent collisions because it has not 
sight to guide it, so is it in mental 
things (évravéa). If the natural 
qualifications have reason added to 
them, they then excel in action, and the 
state, which (before) was asemblance of 
virtue, now becomes virtue in the true 
sense of the term.’ Svoimal €feis is 
used inaccurately for puvoinal diabe- 
ces, cf. Eth. u. vii. 6, note. On the 
moral qualities of brutes Aristotle 
often speaks; cf. Hist. An. 1. i.; Ix. 
i. &c, The ‘courage’ of brutes, being 
undirected, is no doubt harmful, so 
the generosity, &c., of boys. That 
fine natures are capable of the worst 
perversion, is an opinion to be found 
stated in Plato’s Republic, p. 491 E: 
Odxotv, jv F eyd, & Adetuayre, rai 
Tas puxas ofrw pauev Tas ebpverTd- 
Tas Kaxjs madaywylas tuxotcas dia- 
pepdvrws Kaas ylyverOu; 2 ote ra 
MeydAa Gdikhuara Kal thy &Kparov 


. with wisdom is virtue. 





movnplay éx pavaAns, GAN odk ek veart- 
Kis pioews Tpoph Siodropévns ylyve- 
cba, aobery 5¢ plow peydawy obre 
&yabav otte Kakav aitlay mote ece- 
oOGu ; 

3—5 didwep—pera Adyou] ‘Hence 
it is that some say that all the virtues 
are wisdoms ; and thus Socrates was 
partly right and partly wrong in his 
investigations. He was wrong in 
thinking the virtues wisdoms, but 
perfectly right in thinking that they 
were inseparable from wisdom. The 
same point is testified to by the fact 
that, at present, persons, when they 
wish to define virtue, add the terms 
“ state (specifying the particular ob- 
ject), according to the right law.” 
And that law is right which is in 
accordance with wisdom. All men 
therefore seem to havea presentiment 
that a particular state in accordance 
But a little 
alteration is necessary. Not merely 
the state according to the right law, 
but that which is conscious of (merd) 
the right law constitutes virtue. Now 
in such matters wisdom is right law. 
Socrates then considered that the 
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, x > A 4 \ / ~ 4 
Taras Tas apeTac dpovyncess elvas, xal Dwuparygs TH pev 
opbds eSyre TH 8 ypaptavev’ ori piv yap Ppovyress 
WeTo Elva TaTAS TAS apETAS, apTavev, OTs} oUx avEU 


4dpovntews, xarws zAsyev. 


onusioy 02° xal yap viv 


/ ad rae \ > 7 , ‘ a 
mayTEc, OTAY bplowvTas THy apeTiy, MpooTiOcacs THY BELY, 

, \ \ ad \ 4 . 
clmovrTeg xal mpog a eer, THy xara Toy apfov Adyoy 


épbos 3 6 xara Thy dpavycw. 


2 iv. x 4 / 
Zolxacs Oy pavTever Oa 


ud ov € / a > aa) « a ‘ 
TWO ATAYTES OTL 1 TOLAUTY Z£1¢ APETY ETTIY 1 HATA THY 


5 dpovyo ty. 


dei 62 puxpov peraPyvar: ov yap povoy 7 


xara Tov ophov Adyov, AAA’ 7 wsTa Tov dpbot Adyou Big 
apeTy eotiv. opb0g d& Acdyos wept Thy TuodTwY 7 dpovyncig 


eoTy. 


Swxoa ty oby AG XG ODETAC WETO Elva 
oaTng piv ody Adyous Tag apEeTaAG We 


6(émioripas yap elvar raoas), Husic 38 pete Adyou. OHAov 
ody Ex Tidy elonudvwy OTL ody olov Te ayaddv elvou xuplog 
divev dpovyrews, ov? Hpovipov avev Tig AOimyo aperhg. 
AKAK xal 6 Aoyos TaITH AvoIT’ av, w Orareybely Tig ay 





virtues were laws (for he defined 
them all as sciences), but we consider 
that they are conscious of a law.’ 

kal Swxpdrns| On the doctrine of 
Socrates that ‘virtue is science,’ see 
Vol. I. Essay II. pp. 122—124. In 
Eth, uw. viii. 6, the phrase is 8@ev xat 
6 Zwxpdrns, on which Bishop Fitz- 
gerald remarks that by prefixing the 
article Aristotle appears to have in- 
dicated the Socrates of Plato’s dia- 
logues, the dramatic, and not the 
historical, philosopher. Thus speak- 
ing similarly of characters in books, 
Aristotle says, Eth. m1. viii. 2, Tov 
Avophiny Kal tov “Exropa, Ib. 1. ix. 3, 
7H Kadvpo, u. ix. 6, mpds thy “EAévny. 
And contrariwise of real persons he 
speaks without the article. Hth, 1. iv. 5, 
Ed yap nal TWAdtrov hrdpe. Id. 1. v. 3, 
duoorabeiy SapdavamddAw. 1. vi. 8, 
ois 5h Kal Swevowrmos. I. X. 1, Kara 
dédAwva. All through the first book 
of the Metaphysics, when writing the 
history of philosophy, Aristotle speaks 
of the different philosophers without 





the article, and so too elsewhere in 
contrasting Socrates with Plato, &e. 
The only exceptions to this rule are 
the cases of renewed mention. Cf. 
Met. xu. iv. 5: Avo ydp éorw & Ts 
dv arodoln Swxpdre: Sinalws—AAr 6 
bev Swxpdrns K.7.A. But in discuss- 
ing Plato’s Republic and Laws (Pol. 
11. i—vi.), Aristotle invariably speaks 
of 6 Swxpdrns, of Tod SwKpdrous Adyot, 
&c., as referring not to a real but to 
a represented personage. Assuming 
that Eudemus has followed the same 
rule, we may conclude that here and 
in Eth. vu. ii, 1, Swxpdrns piv yap 
bAws eudxero, Ib. vu. iii. 14,8 eChre 
Swxpdrns,—the actual and historical 
Socrates is designated. 


Koad yap viv mdvres| i.e. since the 


establishment of the Peripatetic doc- 
trine. Eudemus refines upon the 
usual Peripatetic formula, substituting 
mera Adyou for Kara Adyov. On the 
meaning of this alteration see Eth. 1. 
vii. 14, note, 

6 GAAa Kal 5 Adyos—imdptover] 


a, te n,n 
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Ort yuwpiSovTos AAAVAwY al apeTal* od yap 6 aUTog eddué- 
\ 
crates mos amacas, WoTe THY fey 7Oy THy OD olrw 
sae Xe ~ x \ X ‘ \ > \ 
elandwds Zoras* TOTO yap xaTa wiv TAS huoinas apeTas 
Efe of >A \ € ~ , > 6 > > , 
evdéverou, xa ag OF awAds AZyeras ayabds, Ux Evdéyerau” 
Cpa yap TH dpovycer pik odor waoos bmapEovow. dyrov 7 
Bf BE) ~ ~ 
08, xav el py mpaxriny yy, OTs Eder av adrng did Td Tot 
pooplov aperay elas, xal Sts oux Zoras rj mpoaiperic opby 
BA , PIN ed > ~ ¢ \ \ \ / ey 
dvev Dpovijrews odd avev aperig? 7 pty yap To TéA0g 7 OF 


\ | \ , ~ UY 
TH WMpog TO TEAOG Tosh WHATTELY, 


AAAG pny odd? xupia s 


, | \ « , SDA ~ / Vs a bie 
Y eorl rig codiag odd? rod PeAriovog popiov, Wamep ode 
~ f ~ ~ ~ 
Tig Oylelag 7 iaTpiny* ov yap YpyTaAL avTI, AAA’ ba 
nae. f 
Orws yévynTas® exeivng ody Evexa EwITATTEL, AAA ovx exeivy, 
y+ ov EN X \ / cA ~ ~ 
Th Gporoy xav ef Tig THY MorITixyy daly apyew Thv Oedy, 
og \ ~ 
OTs EmiTaTTE wepl MavTa TH Ev TH WOASH. 





‘Thus the opinion is refuted of him 
who would argue that the virtues are 
separated from one another, that the 
same man is not equally gifted by 
nature for all the virtues, so that he 
will acquire one now and another 
later. This is possible with regard to 
natural good qualities, but not so with 
regard to those which constitute a 
good man absolutely; for together 
with wisdom, which is one, all the 
virtues will be in his possession.’ The 
same perfect character is attributed 
to wisdom below, Zth. vu. ii. 5: 
mpaxrinds ye 6 pdvimos’ tay yap 
écxdtay tis Kal tas BAdras exwv 
Gperds. The theory is, that he who 
has wisdom can do no wrong. It 
will be seen how nearly this ap- 





proaches to the Stoical idea of the 
‘wise man.’ 

7 This section is a mere repetition, 
in Eudemian fashion, of what has 
gone before, ch. xii. §§ 4, 10; Eth. 
Eud, 1. xi. 6 (i.¢.). Cf. also ch. ii. 
§ 4: 3: ot7 tvev vod Kad diavolas 
ott = dvev 70iKqs eorly 
Tpoalpects. 

8 The relation of wisdom to philo- 
sophy is clearly stated by the author 
of the Magna Moralia, who para- 
phrases the present passage (M. MM. 
LXXXV. 32), 7 ppdvnots womep eritpords 
tls éort Tis copias, Ka moparkevd er 
catty oXOAnv Kal 7d moeiy Td adrijs 
tpyov, Karéxovoa Ta mwd0n Kal Taira 
swhpoviCovca, 
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PLAN OF BOOK VII. 


HIS last of the Nicomacho-Eudemian Books consists of two parts, 

of which the one is a necessary complement to Aristotle’s ethical 

system; the other superfluous, being little more than a modi- 
fication of Aristotle’s (far superior) treatise on Pleasure. 

Part I. having enumerated the moral states which are above, 
below, and between virtue and vice, mentions six ordinary opinions 
on these states (Ch. I.), points out the difficult questions to which 
these opinions give rise (Ch. II.), and proceeds to elucidate them. 

In Ch. III. the question is discussed, How is incontinence com- 
patible with a knowledge of the right? 

In Ch. IV. the question, Whether incontinence is confined to 
any definite object-maitter ? 

Chs. V. and VI., pursuing the same inquiry, treat of certain 
morbid and unnatural kinds of incontinence, and of incontinence 
(analogously so called) in the matter of anger. 

Ch. VII. compares generally incontinence with intemperance, treats 
of the subordinate forms of the intermediate moral states (endurance, 
softness, &c.), and traces incontinence to two separate sources in the 
character. 

Ch. VIII. continues the comparison between intemperance and 
incontinence, reverts to two questions before mooted, namely :— 
(1) Is intemperance more curable than incontinence? (2) Is in- 
continence to be regarded as absolutely bad? and gives a negative 
answer to both. 

Ch. IX. §§ 1-4 discusses the question mooted in Ch. II., Does 
continence consist in sticking to an opinion or purpose, right or 
wrong? In answering this question, a good distinction is drawn 
between obstinacy and continence. 

Ch. IX. § 5—Ch. X. winds up the previous discussions and 
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formally settles the remaining questions of Ch. II. Is intemperance 
the same as incontinence? Can the wise man be incontinent? 

These chapters form, as we have said, a necessary complement 
to the Aristotelian ethical system, taking a more practical point of 
view (aAAny apxfv) than that which would divide mankind simply 
into the virtuous and the vicious. Moral systems in general have 
perhaps too much neglected this field of the intermediate states ; 
and general language has not definitely adopted the. distinction 
between the ‘intemperate’ and the ‘incontinent,’ as the use of 
these English words at once testifies, for we are evidently obliged to 
give a certain special and technical meaning to the word ‘ intempe- 
rate’ in order to make it stand as the representative of axoAaaroc. 
A subtle, but not always clear, psychology is employed to explain 
the phenomena of moral weakness, and it is observable that 
physical and medical considerations are prominently appealed to 
throughout this book. The remarks on bestiality, cretinism, or 
morbid depravity (@npeérn¢) here made have attracted the notice of 
modern writers on the psychology of insanity (as for instance Dr. 
Thomas Mayo).* And the interesting allusions here made to the 
melancholic, or bilious, temperament might be illustrated, not only 
from Aristotle’s Problems, but also from Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy. The chief thing that we have to complain of in this 
book is the too vague way in which incontinence is treated. For 
the sake of forming a more definite notion of the standard of Greek 
morality, we could have wished a graphic portrait of the continent 
man, in the style of Aristotle’s fourth Book. As it is, we must be 
content to know that the continent man yields to temptation less, 
and the incontinent man more, than people in general. 


* ‘Now according to this view of the subject, we have a class of persons, 
differing from the majority of mankind in their incapacity for moral 
distinction, differing from the insane, in not labouring under any suspension 
of the power of will. On the first of these grounds, they have a right to a 
place in our system of mental pathology. On the last, they must constitute a 
distinct head from insanity. I am. not at present considering this class 
generally ; I exclude indeed that section of persons, in whom the absence of 
principle is obviated by the harmlessness of their tendencies. I am speaking 
of persons destitute of the moral faculty, and a/so vicious in their propensities. 
For these I have borrowed the designation given to them by Aristotle: and I 
eall them brutal.,—Mayo, Elements of the Pathology of the Human Mind, 
p. 127. 
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Part II. consists of that superfluous treatise on Pleasure, the 
authorship of which has been so much disputed. While professing 
to treat of pleasure as falling under the philosophy of human life, 
the writer seems to confine himself almost entirely to a refutation of 
three positions maintained by the Platonic school: Ist. That 
pleasure is in no sense a good. 2nd. That most pleasures (i.e. 
physical pleasures) are bad. 8rd. That no pleasure can be the 
chief good. 

The first and third of these positions are refuted in Chs. XII. and 
XIII., and the second in Ch. XIV. The subject is treated in this 
book under a more physiological and practical aspect than in the 
tenth book of the Nicomachean work, 
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ETA 0 Tatra next eoy, ArAHY ToInTapévous apyyy, 
~ \ ~~ 7 
ors Tay wreck Ta HOn deuxTdy tTpla ory eldy, xaxle 


axpacia Onpsorns. 


f ~ @ ~ 
Ta 0 evavtia Toig piv dul OyAa* Td 


pay yop aperiy TOO eyxpareiay xarotmev’ mpdg 08 THY 

, / > EN e “4 4 \ (a. Lee ed 
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g 7 / \ ¥ a / > 
Exropog memoinne AgyovTa Tov IIgiapoy ors ohddpa ay 
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I. This chapter proposes a new 
field of inquiry (@AAnv dpxfv) in 
Ethics, namely to consider those 
intermediate states, continence and 
incontinence, together with their sub- 
ordinate forms (softness, luxury, and 
endurance), which are ‘neither identi- 
eal with virtue and vice, nor yet 
wholly distinct from them.’ After 
an enumeration of the moral states 
above, below, and between, virtue and 
vice, the writer announces that his 
method of inquiry will be, as else- 
where, to collect current opinions on 
the subject, to raise doubts and ob- 
jections to them, and by a process of 
sifting to reject such existing opinions 
as are untenable, and to leave a residue 


of ‘sufficiently demonstrated’ theory. | 


He accordingly mentions six com- 
mon notions about the states in ques- 
tion. 

1 7a 8 evayria x.7.A.] A scale of 
the moral states is here drawn out, 
which stands as follows: 1. Divine 

VOL. II. 





virtue, or pure reason. 2. Virtue 
(afterwards called temperance, cw- 
gpoctyvn), or the perfect harmony of 
passion subjugated to reason. 3. 
Continence, or the mastery of reason 
over passion after a struggle. 4. In- 
continence, or the mastery of passion 
over reason, after a struggle. 5. Vice 
(afterwards called dkoAacia, intem- 
perance), or the perfect harmony of 
reason subjugated to passion. 6. 
Bestiality, or pure passion. It is 
remarkable that the terms cw¢poctvn 
and 4&«oAacia, which in this book 
certainly supply the place of dper# 
and «axle, are actually introduced 
extremely late. Cf. ch. v. § 9. 

hpwikhy twa] Cf. Arist. Pol. vu. 
xiy. 2, where the gods and heroes are 
mentioned as excelling men, Dr. 
Hampden, in his Bampton Lectures, 
mentions that, in the canonisation of 
a Roman Catholic Saint, it was cus- 
tomary to declare that he had gradu- 
ated ‘in heroico gradu virtutis.’ 
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ove exer] I]. xxiv. 258. 

3 of Ad«wves| Apparently taken 
from the Meno of Plato, p. 99 D. 

4 borepoy] z.e. in chapter v. 

mpérepov elpnta| Cf. Eth, Hud. 1. 
x. 28, &e. 

5 det 8 borep em trav UAAov—ika- 
vas | ‘Our course must be, as elsewhere, 
to state existing ideas (Ta paiwdueva), 
and, having gone through the doubts 
(which these ideas suggest), to esta- 
blish thus if possible all, but if not 
all, anyhow the greater number and 
the most important of the ideas which 
are generally admitted (Sofa) about 
these conditions of mind. For if the 
difficulties be resolved and at the 
same time the generally admitted ideas 
be suffered to stand, the thing will be 
established sufficiently.’ This passage 
is obscure, chiefly on account of the 
ambiguity in the words éay yap Adnral 
Te Ta Svoxeph Kal Katadrelrnra 7d 
évdota, Two meanings might be 





attributed to Adnra r& Svexeph, which 
might either refer (1) to the rejection 
of ideas that involved a difficulty ; or 
(2) to the clearing up of difficulties 
attaching to any of the popular ideas. 
The former interpretation would seem 
best to suit the context, and to be 
justified by the actual procedure of 
subsequent chapters, and accordingly 
the following is the way in which the 
passage is rendered by the Paraphrast. 
Aéywuev 5h rep) abrdv xara tov Tpérov 
ka’ dy Kal wept TOv %AAwy elmopev 
exOnodueba yap rods Soxovvras meph 
abra@v Adyous, Gv Tos wh cvuBalvoytas 
Th aArndele edrcytavres, Tods wader 

évddtous naradrelpavres BeBaidoomer* 
kal ottws ora: pavepds 5 rept abtav 
Aéyos. But on looking below we find 
a sentence answering to, and in fact 
repeating, the present one in such a 
way that we cannot help taking it as 
a decisive guide as to what is here 
meant. After a statement of the 
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Aoxsi On Y TE SYXPATEA Hal XAPTEDIA THY orovoalwy 6 
\ ~ 5 ~ Ss / \ 
xOb TWY ETAIVETOY civat, 7) > axpac la TE xb paranio 
~ t \ ~ . 
Thy Oavawy Te xak Wextov, xal 6 auros eyApaTyS xah 
>; A ~~ nw A 3 XN ~ 
EU[AEVETIHOS TW AOYIe LW XOb AXOATIS xah EXOTATIXOG TOU 
~ ao Q > ‘ sp N a ~ s 
AoyiTp.0U. xXAb Oo Mev axpaTng Elowe oT datiAa mparres 
5 A Al c ig > ‘\ DD) A a ~ oi> 4 V4 > 
1h WAIOG, 00 EyxXpATIS EhOwWS CTI Dative gi ems ULbas OUX 
> ~ A 4A 7 \ A 4 X\ 3 ~ 
axonrovdss Oia Tov Aoyov. Hxab Toy cwdpova [eev eyxparty 
A A ~ 
xah HOpTEpixoy, Tov O& ToLoUToy of wiv TayTa cwdpova of 





various ideas, and of the difficulties 
- which they suggest, the writer adds af 
bev oby Gropla Toadrai Twes cvpBal- 
vouvow, Tobrwy d€ Ta pey dvedeiv Sel, Ta 
de Karadimeiv: 7 yap Adots Tis amoptas 
eSpects éorw (ii. 12). The words 
before us, Avnra: Ta SvoxXeEp7, corre- 
spond with r& yey avedcty (T&y axopimv) 
and with 7 Avows ris Gropias. Itis to 
be observed, however, that kataArrety 
is used in the one place to refer to the 
popular ideas, and in the other to the 
objections (@ropla) urged against those 
ideas. 1a pavdueva, as shown by what 
follows, is here equivalent to ra 
Aeyéueva in § 7, the common sayings 
and ideas of men. It is used in the 
same sense, Eth. Bud. i. vi. 1: wetparéov 
dé wept trobTwy mdvrwv Cnreiy Thy riot 
dia Tay Adywr, papruplos Kal wapa- 
delypact xpdépevov Tois davopevais. 
6—7 The common ideas are now 
enumerated. They are six in number: 
(1) ‘ That continence and endur- 
ance are morally good, while inconti- 
nence and softness are morally bad.’ 
(2) ‘ That the continent man is he 
who sticks to his opinion, while the 
incontinent man is he who departs 
from his opinion.’ 
(3) ‘ That the incontinent man errs 





through his peculiar state, knowing 
all the while that he is doing wrong ; 
while owing to this knowledge the 
continent man abstains.’ 

(4) ‘ That temperance is the same as 
continence, and in like manner incon- 
tinence is sometimes confused with 
intemperance.’ . : 

(5) ‘It is occasionally maintained 
that wise and clever men may be 
incontinent.’ 

(6) ‘That there is such a thing as 
incontinence of other things beside 
pleasure, ¢.g. of anger, of honour, and 
of gain.’ 

6 Sone? 5) x.7.A.] Cf. Xenophon, 
Memorab. 1. v. 4-5, where it is said 
that Socrates considered éyxparea the 
foundation of the virtues. (Cf. Zé. rv. 
V. I; IV. V. 9-7, 1%.) » 

kal toy céppova pey eyKxpari Kal 
xaprepixév| The distinction between 
cwppoctvn, eyxpdrea, and xaprepla, 
was not accurately maintained either 


- by Xenophon or Plato; cf. Memorab. 


Iv. v. 7,1 i. 1, &e. Plato, Gorgias, 
Pp. 491 D: Gs éavrod &pxovra Ayes ; 
obdty moixlAov, GAN’ Somwep of woddol, 
céppova dyvraKal éyxparh abtoy éavrov, 
Tay jdovay Kal émbuuay Epxovta Tav 
év avrg. Rep. p. 430 B: Kécpos mov 
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dpovipoy ort pry od dacw evdévyerbar sivas axpari, ore 
0 eviousg dpovipous ovTag xab desvoug axnpareis eivas. ett 
axparcis AgyovTas xak Junot xal Timing xal xépdoug. Ta 


\ yy tZ a 2 
[-EY OUY AEyomeva TAUT eorly. 
~ ~ , 
"Amopycesed ay Tig ms bmonapPavwy opSig axparede-_ 


2 


/ 
Tal Tig. emioTapsvoy ety ovy ov acl Tiveg olov Te sivas" 





Tis... . 1 owhpoctyn ear) Kal jdovay 
Two Kal émOuuiay eykparea, 

Tov a&KdAacrov axpary] Fritzsche 
refers to Xen. Mem. rv. v. 6 sqq., and 
for the opposite comparison to Xen. 
Mem. . i. 1: @3dKer mporpérew rods 
cuvovtas aoKetv eykpdteray Bpwrod Kal 
morod Kat Aaxvelas kal Srvov Kat plyous 
kal @dAmous Kal mévov. ‘yvous ydp Tia 
Tav ouvdvTwavy a&Kodkacrorépws ExovTa 
mpos T& TOLAUTA, K.T.A, 

7 Gkpareis A€yovta: Kad Oupod Kal 
Tis Kal Képdous| Cf. Plato, Legg. ix. 
p. 869 a. Isoer. Demon. p. 6: i? dy 
Kpareiobar thy Wuxhy aicxpdy, ToUTwy 
eykpareay kone mdvtTwv, Képdous, 
opyis, ndevis, Avans. 


II. This chapter contains a state- 
ment of the objections and difficulties 
which may be raised against the above- 
mentioned ideas. 

1—4 state the difficulties which 
attach to the third-mentioned idea— 
that the incontinent man sins against 
knowledge. How is this possible ? 
how can one know the best and not 
doit? Socrates denied the possibility 
of incontinence altogether, making it 
convertible with ignorance ; but with 
what kind of ignorance remains to be 
asked. Others confess that it is not 
knowledge which is perverted in the 
mind of the incontinent, but only 
opinion, 7.e. a vague and weak con- 
viction. 

5 Continuing the same subject, 





introduces also an objection to idea (5) 
—that the wise man may be incon- 
tinent. Some fancy that wisdom 
(though not knowledge in the scientific 
sense) may coexist with incontinence. 
But this shows a misconception of the 
nature of wisdom. The wise man can 
do no wrong. 

6 Contains an objection to idea (4). 
How can continence be the same as 
temperance, since the former implies 
evil desires to be controlled, but the 
latter is a harmonious state of the 
moral nature ? 

7—10 Show the difficulties and 
absurdities which attach to idea (2), 
that continence consists in sticking to 
your opinion. If so it must be bad 
sometimes ; Neoptolemus was incon- 
tinent; folly and incontinence com- 
bined will produce right actions; the 


abandoned man will be a more hopeful ~ 


character than the incontinent, &c. 

t1 Urges against the sixth of the 
ideas, that the term ‘ incontinence’ 
cannot be indiscriminately relative to 
wealth, honour, &e. There must be 
some absolute conception of incon- 
tinence, independent of these qualifi- 
cations. 

1 “Amophrae 8 —tyvowy] ‘Now 
one might raise the question, how it 
is that a person with right conceptions 
comes to act incontinently. That a 
man who had absolute knowledge 
should do so, some say would be 
impossible, for it would be a strange 
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Oewdy yap emioryns evovors, Wo Beto Dwxparys, kAro TE 
xpareiv nol mepieAxely avToY WomEp avdpamodoy. Dwxpa- 
Tyg piv yap CAws Euayero mpog Tov Adyov Ws oux ovo7¢ 
axpariag* ovbeva yap bmrorapPavovTa mpArTely mapa TO 
Béarioroy, AAAA OF ayvorav. Odrog pey oty 6 Adyog au- 2 
dicRyret roig dawopévorg evapyds, xa déov Synrelv wepl 
To mabos, ei OF ayvoray, Tig 6 TpUMOG yiveTas THG ayvolas, 
Ort yap ovx oleral ye Gaxparevdmevog mply ev TO wade ye- 


, , +18 , S28 \ ~ \ 
veo bo, davepoy. ELOb dg TIVES Ob TH [LEV Tuy Xwpoudt TH 3 





thing, as Socrates thought, if know- 
ledge were there, that anything else 
should master him and twist him about 
like a slave. Socrates in short was 
totally opposed to the idea, (arguing) 
as if incontinence did not exist at all, 
for he said no one with a conception 
of what was best could act differently 
from that best, but he could only so 
act through ignorance.’ On _ this 
doctrine of Socrates, and on its con- 
nection with the rest of his ethical 
views, see Vol. I. Essay II. p. 125. 
The omission of the article before 
Swepdrys seems to show that the real 
man, and not the personage of Plato’s 
dialogues, is referred to, (see above, 
note on Eth, vt. xiii. 3), but yet the 
words of the passage before us have 
obvious reference to Plato’s Protagoras, 
P- 352 B: Sone? 5& tots moAAois mepl 
emorhuns Towodrdy Tt, obK ioxupdy ob 
Hyewovinoy ovd apxikdy elvyar* ovde ws 
mep) rowottov abvrov byTos SiavoodyTa, 
GAN evobons TorAdKis avOpdmrm ém- 
oThuns, ov thy emiorhunv abrod &pxeu, 
GAN BAAO TL, TOTE pev Ouudy, ToTe SE 
jdovhy, Tote 5& Avany, eviore 5t Epwra, 
modaduus 5& PdBov, &texvGs Siavoobmevor 


mepl Tis emorthuns, domwep wep avdpa- 


wédov, mepieAKkouevns bmd TeV BAAwY 
andyTwr. 

Saws éudxero| This is repeated in 
strong terms by the author of the 
Magna Moralia, u. vi. 2: Zoxpdrns 
wey ody 6 mpecBirns dvyper BAws Kal 





ovn &pn axpaciay eivar, A€éywv S71 odOels 
elias TH KaKd bm KaKd elow EAorT’ dy. 
Cf. Plato Protag. p. 357 EB: 7 5€ ea- 
paptavouéevn mpakis avev emorthuns tote 
mou Kal ato) 871 duabla mpdrrerat, &e. 

2 ovrTos piv odv—avepdy| ‘Now 
this reasoning is manifestly at variance 
with experience, and we require to 
ask with regard to the state, supposing 
it to arise from ignorance, what man- 
ner of ignorance it is that takes place, 
for itis plain that the person who acts 
incontinently does not at all events 
think (that he must so act) before 
he gets into the particular state.’ 
Dawvouévois here refers no doubt to 
the actual facts of life, and accordingly 
the rendering of the Paraphrast is, 
ovros 5¢ 6 Adyos éevaytios eat rots 
gavepots. And yet there is probably 
some allusion also to the gavdpueva 
mentioned above (i. 5); we may re- 
present the double allusion of the 
word by translating it ‘ experience,’ 
comparing with it also the use of 7a 
brdpxovra, Hth, 1. viii. 1. 

ovk oteral ye] There seems to be 
an ellipsis of Sety mpdrrew & mpdrret. 
Cf. below, iii. 2: 6 & obk oferta pév, 
didxer 5€. The writer argues that if 
incontinence be ignorance, it is a pe- 
culiar kind of ignorance, an ignorance 
that comes on (yiverar), nota consistent 
ignorance ; for the incontinent person 
does not think ignorantly, ¢. c. wrongly, 
before the time of temptation. 
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Tew éExovTa Ta DavaAdTaTAa, mMpog Oe ToUToIg OédeixTOL mpO- 
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3 emorhuns undev elva xpetrroy | Cf. 
Eth, Eud. yur. i. 10: ka 6p0ads 7d 
Swxpatixdy, Sr: ovdtv ioxupdrepoy 
ppovhrews, GAN Brit emiorhunv epn, 
oix dp0dv, Plato, Protag. p. 352 D: 
aisxpdv éori—oopiay kal emorhuny wy 
odxl mavreyv Kpdtictoyv pdvat elva TOY 
avOpwrelwv mparyudrov, 

5 mpos 5& robrois—aperds] ‘And 
besides, it has been previously de- 
monstrated that the wise man is 
emphatically (ye) one who acts, for 
his province is to deal with particulars, 
and he possesses also all the virtues,’ 
apérepoy, cf. Eth, vi. vii. 7, VI. vill. 8 ; 
tav écoxatwy is here the genitive of 
the object, as, in the place last quoted, 
Tou yap éaxdrou early (H ppdvnais.) 





kat tas GAAas Exwv dperas| Cf. Eth. 
VI. xiii. 6; «al rds %AAas is equivalent 
to kat ai mdoas. See the note on Lh. 
1L i. 4. 

7 The rough and hasty conception 
of continence which would confound 
it with obstinacy is here refuted by 
showing that absurdities would follow 
from it. Continence would be some- 
times an evil, and incontinence some- 
times a good. From this point of view 
the conduct of Neoptolemus, (who first 
promised to deceive Philoctetes, and 
afterwards abandoned the design as 
unworthy), must be called incontinent 
and at the same time right. The full 
reference here given to the Philoctetes 
of Sophocles is more in the style of 
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Eudemus than of Aristotle. The al- 
lusion is repeated below, c. ix. § 4. 
For the sake of observing more accu- 
rately the ‘noble incontinence’ of 
Neoptolemus, it is worth while to 
quote at length the ‘passage referred 
to (Soph. Phil. 895—916). 


N. wanat rl d77 bv pg eyw Tovv- 
Oévbe ye ; 
&, ti 8 éorw, & wai; wot wor ekéBns 
Abye ; 
N. od off Sow xph T&mopoy Tpéwew 
ros. 
, amopeis 5¢ Tod ob; ph Ady, @ 
Téxvoy, TAdE, 
N. GAN eved® Hin Tovde tud wdGovs 
Kup®@. 
&. ov 54 ce Svoxépera Tov voonuatos 
éreivev BoTE wh we wyew vabrny ETL; 
N. Gmayra ducxépeia, Thy abrod piow 
bray Auwév Tis BpG TA wh Tpoce- 
Kora, 
&. GAN oddev tw rod ¢ uvredoayTos ob ye 
Spgs ovdt gwvreis, ecOddv wip’ 


erapeaA@y, 
N. aioxpds\ pavodpa* todr andya 
| mddan, 


otkovy év ois ye Spas* &y ois & 
abdgs dxva, 
N. & Zed, th dpdaw; Sedrepov AnPea 
Kaxés, : 
kptrrav & & wh Sef Kal rAéyor 
aloxior’ enay ; 
&. avhp8o, ciph ya Kaxds yvounv Eur, 
mpodovs mw Eorke KaKAIT OY TOY TAODY 


% 


oTeXelv. : 
N. Aurov wev odk Eywrye* AumnpGs 5E wh 
méumw o€ paAAoY, TOOT av@uat 
_ WaraE. 





&, ti mote A€yeis, @ TéKvov, as od 
pavOdve, 
N. oddév ce Kptyw. det yap és Tpolay 
oe hei 
mpos tovs "Ayaovs kal tov *ATpet- 
dav ordAov. 


8—g &r1 6 cogpuorixds—kand mpd- 
tex] ‘Again (if we accept the above- 
mentioned definition of continence) 
the sophistical argument [though 
lying] will cause us perplexity. For 
from the sophists wishing to confute, 
and at the same time astonish (zapd- 
dofa édéyxev), in order that on suc- 
ceeding they may establish areputation 
for power,—they construct a piece of 
reasoning which perplexes, since the 
intellect is fettered, on the one hand 
not wishing to abide by a conclusion 
which does not please, and, on the 
other hand, being unable to get loose, 
from having no means of breaking 
the chain of argument. Now from 
one of their reasonings it ensues that 
folly together with incontinence will 
make up virtue ; for (he who possesses 
these qualities) does the reverse of 
what he conceives (he ought) by 
reason of his incontinence, but he 
conceives good to be bad and that he 
ought not to do it, and thus he will 
do what is good and not what is bad.’ 
In the Oxford edition of Bekker 
(1837) there is a misprint of pévew 
bev 84. The Berlin edition of Bekker, 
like all other editions, reads pévew pev 
uh. The MSS. appear to vary with 
regard to wey (which by some of them 
is omitted), but not with regard to uh. 
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The great difficulty in the passage 
before us is caused by the word evdd- 
nuevos, This is explained either to be 
(1) an additional adjective to 6 cogi- 
atixds Adyos, in which position it has 
an awkward appearance, or (2) to refer 
to the well-known puzzle of Eubulides 
the Megarian, which was called 6 
evdduevos, and in logic books ‘Men- 
tiens’ or ‘the liar.’ The puzzle was 
as follows: ‘If a man says that he 
lies, does he lie or speak the truth ?’ 
to which of course no simple answer 
can be given. He may lie, and yet 
speak the truth in saying that he lies; 
for if he lies in saying that he lies, then 
he speaks the truth. This was a speci- 
men of the ‘eristic’ of the Megarians, 
which consisted to a great extent in 
drawing out the difficulties that beset 


the common forms of language. Chry-. 


sippus wrote six books on the puzzle 
of ‘the Liar;’ and Philetas of Cos 
is said to have died of vexation from 
failing to solve it. Hegel ( Geschichte 
der Philos. 11. 117) compares it to the 
squaring of the circle. But clearly 
this puzzle has nothing to do with the 
subject under discussion in the text. 
Indeed one might almost fancy that 
the word wevdduevos was an inter- 
polation which had crept in owing to 
the occurrence of the words 8a 7rd 
Aureio@at Pevdduevos in the line before. 
The acquaintance of the copyist with 
the fallacy ‘Mentiens’ might have 
tended to shroud the mistake. Evi- 
dently the words cvpBatve 8 & twos 
Aéyou are an explanation of 6 cogi- 
otikos Adyos, and the Paraphrast, 





seeing this, ignores the word Wevdd- 
Hevos altogether. Supposing, how- 
ever, that it be allowed to stand, 
we must interpret it in a logical sense, 
not as if it had anything to do with 
the fallacy of Eubulides. The ex- 
planation of it is to be found in the 
Sophist. Elench. of Aristotle, iii. 1-2, 
where it is said that the aims of the 
Sophists and Eristies are five in 
number, éAeyxos kal Weddos Kal wapd- 
dotov Kal codronicuds (making one talk 
bad grammar) kal réurrov Td roijou 
adorecxijoa (making one repeat the 
same thing over and over)... wdAiora — 
bev yap mpoapotyta palvecOa eréy- - 
xovres, Sevrepoy 5 Wevdduevdy te Set- 
kvivat, tpitoy eis mapddotoy tyew, k.7.A. 
In the above passage we see that the 
writer has brought together two of 
these separate terms, speaking of 
mwapddota éAéyxew. It is possible that 
he may also have qualified the ‘so- 
phistical reasoning’ with another of 
these logical formule, though, as 
before said, its addition presents an 
awkward appearance. On the eristic 
of the Sophists, see Vol. I. Essay II. 
sl it 

dédera 7 didvora] Cf. Ar. Metaph. 
I, i. 2: Avew & obd« Zorw Gyvootyras 
tov Beoudy> GAN 7H TIS Siavolas dropla 
Bndoi todTo wep) rod mparyyaros~ F yap 
Gmropet tabry maparAhoiov mémovOe Tots 
dedeuévois’ Gddvarov yap auorépws 
mpoedbety eis rd mpdaber. If we grant 
the premiss that continence is sticking 
to an opinion of whatever kind, we 
cannot ‘ get loose’ from the conclusion 
forced upon us by the Sophists. 
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10 @r 6 rG—UAAa mparrea| ‘Again 
he who on conviction and with full 
purpose acts and pursues pleasure 
would seem to be in a better state 
than he who does so not from reason- 
ing, but from incontinence; for (the 
former) is more curable, since there is 
a possibility of changing his con- 
victions, whereas the incontinent man 
is open to the saying ‘“ When water 
chokes, what must one take to wash it 
down?” Had henot been convinced 
before with regard to his actions, 
there might have been a hope of his 
mind being enlightened and his 
ceasing so to act; but as it is, with 
all the conviction in the world, he 
still acts contrary to it.’ This is a 
reductio ad absurdum of the saying 
that incontinence means never acting 
on your conviction, and that continence 
means sticking to your conviction. If 


it were so, intemperance (d«oAacia) - 


would seem to be a sort of continence, 
and, on the ather hand, incontinence 
would seem incurable, The reverse, 
however, of all this istrue. See below 
ch. viii. 

ei piv yap uh eréreroto| Some MSS, 
VOL. II. 





omit «, which is not to be wondered 
at, as there is a transition of meaning 
in the use of éwémeioto: (1) the in- 
temperate man is said to act T@ 
mere Oat, 7.€, with a wrong conviction, 
thinking bad to be good ; (2) the in- 
continent man acts od T@ memeicOa, 
not by reason of a conviction that he 
ought to do as he does; (3) the 
incontinent man wéreora & mpdtTeL, 
has a full conviction with regard to 
what he does (z.¢. that it is wrong), 
but does not abide by that conviction. 

12 af wey oby—éorw] ‘This then 
is the kind of difficulties which arise ; 
part of them we must explain away 
(avedciv), while we leave part un- 
answered, for resolving a difficulty is 
finding something out.’ Cf. Ar. Meta- 
phys. U. 1.2: ore BE rots edropijca 
BovaAopévois mpotpyou rd B.aTopjoau 
KadGs* 7 yap Borepov ebropia Atvois 
tov mpdtepoy amopovnévwy earl, Adew 
8 obk Eotw ayvootytas tov decudy, 
See above, ch. i. 5, note. 


III. This chapter discusses that 
which is really the most important 
and interesting question with regard 
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to incontinence and the whole nature 
of the moral will, namely, how is it 
possible to know the right and yet do 
the wrong? It treats of the third of 
the popular opinions mentioned above 
(ch. i. § 6), and the difficulties arising 
out of the same(ch. ii. §§ 1-4). The 
commencement of the chapter is rather 
confused, as it touches on, without 
discussing, the nature of the object- 
matter of continence and incontinence, 
&e. With § 3 the main question is 
opened, namely the relation of know- 
ledge to incontinence, and a. pre- 
liminary step is taken by the assertion 
that it makes no difference whether it 
be right opinion or knowledge which 
the incontinent man possesses, since 
opinion may be held quite as strongly 
as knowledge. 

In §§ 5—8 it is shown that the real 
point to be ascertained is, what is 
meant by knowing or having know- 
ledge. A man may have knowledge 
which is in abeyance, either because 
he does not apply a minor premiss to 
his general principle, or because he is 
under the influence of sleep, wine, 
madness, or the like, 





9—14 A more intimate examination 
tells us that there may be two syllo- 
gisms in the mind, the one leading to 
continence and the other to inecon- 
tinence. The former is not drawn 
out, but remains in want of a minor 
premiss ; the latter through the in- 
stincts of sense and desire becomes 
realised and is acted on. However, 
the former knowledge cannot be said 
to have been present in a complete 
form to the mind, and therefore 
Socrates was not wrong in denying 
that knowledge of the right could 
exist, and yet be overborne. 

1—2 There is something awkward 
in the way in which the questions to 
be discussed in succeeding chapters 
are here propounded. The writer 
might have made it his d&pxh ris 
oxépews to consider what is the exact 
point of difference between continence 
and incontinence, but as a matter of 
fact he has not done so. There is a 
want of art in the sudden announce- 
ment (6 wey yap &yera x.7.A.) of the 
distinction between intemperance and 
incontinence. The same want of art, 
proceeding from whatever cause, marks 
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the whole of these two sections, and 
the main business of the chapter only 
commences with section 3. 

3—4 Tepl wey ody tod Sdtav Grn 
k.T.A.] Cf. above ch. ii. $$ 3—4. We 
must dismiss any idea that the pheno- 
mena of incontinence can be explained 
by saying that the incontinent man 
has only moral opinions, and that 
opinions are weak. ‘ Heraclitus shows’ 
that opinions may be as strongly held 
as scientific certainties. Of course 
neither Aristotle nor his school would 
wish to do away with the distinction 
which Plato had established between 
déta and émorhun. It is only as 
connected with the will, and as form- 
ing a ground for action, that opinion 
can be considered as strong as science. 

dndot F ‘HpdxAccros| Heraclitus had 
a reputation with the ancients for 
pride and dogmatism ; ef. Diog. Laert. 
IX. i. 5: HKoucé Te ovdevds GAN abrdy 
Zon diChoacbu Kal pobeiv mdyra map” 
Ib. rx. i, 1: peyardppwv be 
yéyove wap Sytivaovy Kat drepérrns, ds 
kal éx Tov ovyypdupatos abtod SiAov 
ev & gnot* woAvpabin véov ob dddoKer- 
‘Holodov yap ty ebldake Kat Mubaydpny, 
abbls te Zevopdved te Kal ‘Exaraioy. 
civas yap ev 7d copdy exloracba yvd- 


éavrov, 





unv Hre of eyxuBepyica mdvta die 
wdyTov, 

5 GAN érel Six Gs—Oewpav] ‘ But 
since we use the term ‘knowing’ in 
two senses, both to denote the man 
who possesses without applying, and 
the man who applies knowledge, there 
will be a difference between doing 
what is wrong, when you have the 
knowledge but do not attend to it, 
and doing the same when you have 
the knowledge and pay attention to it. 
The latter case seems strange, but 
not so if you act without attending’ 
This distinction between the posses- 
sion and the application of knowledge, 
which is of the utmost importance 
for explaining moral weakness, was 
perhaps first started by Plato in the 
Theetetus, pp. 197-198, where he 
introduces his famous image of the 
pigeon-house. Every knowledge once 
acquired by the mind is like a bird 
caught and placed in a pigeon-house ; 
it is possessed, but not available, till 
it be chased within the enclosure and 
captured anew. 

Kh Gewpodvra] Gewpeiy is used to 
express ‘direct observation,’ just as 
in Eth, vi. iii. 2: Stay Zw Tod Oewpetv 


_ yevyra, 
vb 2 
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6 ér érei—@avuacréy] ‘ Again 
since the premisses (in a syllogism) 
are of two modes, nothing hinders a 
man acting against knowledge, al- 
though he possesses both these, if he 
apply only the universal premiss, but 
not the particular, for it is particulars 
which are the objects of action. More- 
over there is a distinction which may 
be made in the universal itself; part 
of it applies to the subject (ép’ éavrod), 
and part to the object (ém) rod mpdy- 
patos), for instance (you may have 
the universal) “dry things are good 
for all men,” and (the minor premiss) 
“this is a man,” or “such and such 
is dry;” but (the farther knowledge) 
that “this object is such and such,” 
the person either has not or it is not 
realised. According then to these 
different mode of the premisses there 
will be an immense difference (in the 
way one knows), so that there is 
nothing paradoxical in (the incontinent 
man) “ knowing”’ in the way I have 





specified, but that he should know 
otherwise would be marvellous.’ This 
section well points out the number of 
particular applications which have to 
be made before a general moral prin- 
ciple can be realised and acted on. 
Else it remains in abeyance, and the 
man who possesses it may yet act 
against it. 

7 ev TG yap Exew—olvopévor] ‘For 
in the case of having and not using we 
see that the having (rh €v) becomes 


quite a different thing, so that in such - 


cases a man has (knowledge) after a 
manner, and has it not, as for instance 
in sleep, in madness, and in drunken- 
ness.’ €s is used here simply as the 
verbal noun of éxw, as it is in a 
passage of Plato, already alluded to, 
which the writer possibly had before 
his mind, Theetetus, p. 197 A: du«h- 
koas oby } viv Aéyover 7d ertararbas ;— 
“Iows* ob pévra ev ye TE wapdyre 
pynpovebo,—Emorhuns mov ev paoly 
abd elvas, 
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8 Td BE Adyew—daxparevouevous | 
‘Now repeating the words which 
belong to knowledge is no sign, for 
those also who are in the states I have 
mentioned repeat demonstrations and 
verses of Empedocles, and those who 
are beginning tolearn string the words 
together without yet understanding 
them; for (to be understood) a thing 
must grow up in the mind, and for 
this time is required. So in short we 
must suppose that men in a state of 
incontinence speak just like actors.’ 
This is an extremely subtle observa- 
tion. The writer having said that 
passion is like sleep or madness, 
which make one know and yet not 
know at the same time, proceeds to 
remark that men acting incontinently 
will often speak as if they were fully 
aware of the nature of their acts. 
They will say at the very moment of 
yielding to temptation, ‘I know I 
ought not to do this.’ Butsuch words 
are no sign that the knowledge is 
really felt and realised; they are 
only like the verses of Empedocles 
which a man might mutter in his 
sleep ; they are like the repetition of 


a schoolboy’s task; they are hollow. 


like the ranting of an actor. 

ard Tis emiorhuns| ‘That arecaused 
by, are the results of, science.’ Cf. 
Met. 1. iv. 4: GAN obre exeivor ard 
émothuns, ‘they do it not because of 
science,’ and see below, Ix. ix. 6. 





of mp@tov pabdvtes] Cf. Eth. v1 
viii. 6. x 

g—11 ét kal Gde—prhuny] ‘Again 
in the following manner one might 
psychologically consider the cause. 
There is first a general belief, and 
secondly a particular belief, which is 
no longer under the domain of reason, 
but under that of sense. Now when 
out of these two a third is created. it 
is a necessity that the mind should on 
the one hand assert the conclusion, 
and in the sphere of practice should 
straightway carry it out. As for 
instance, if (there be the general pro- 
position) ‘one ought to taste all that 
is sweet,” and the particular one ‘‘ this 
thing is sweet,” it is a necessity that 
he who is able, and is not hindered, 
should at once proceed to act upon 
the knowledge. When therefore there 
is in the mind one universal which 
forbids tasting, but another which 
says, “all that is sweet is pleasant,” 
(having a minor) “this thing is sweet,” 
and thus the second universal is 
realised,—and_ supposing that desire 
happen to be there; (in this case) the 
first universal says, “avoid this,” but 
desire leads us on (to take it), from 
the power which it has of setting in 
motion every one of our organs. Thus 
the result is that one is incontinent 
under the sanction as it were of reason 
and belief, and a belief too which is 
opposed not directly but only acciden- 
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tally (to the true knowledge). For 
it is desire, and not the intellectual 
belief, which is opposed to the right 
law. And this consideration leads us 
to see why it is that brutes are not 
incontinent, namely, because they have 
no conception of universals, but only 
an image and a memory of parti- 
culars.’ 

This passage gives an admirable 
explanation of the way in which a 
man under temptation may ignore his 
moral principles. Action (as the 
writer implies) always depends on a 
syllogism in the mind, and, if a minor 
premiss were applied to the right 
moral principle, wrong action could 
never take place. But it is equally 
true that the man who acts wrongly 
does so under some sort of shadow of 
reason. The story of the temptation 
of Eve is typical of all similar cases 
of yielding. There are always ar- 
guments and considerations on which 
the mind, self-deceived and blinded by 
desire, may form a syllogism. And, 
as the writer observes, the misleading 
principle thus applied is not directly 
false or contrary to what is right. The 
saying ‘sweet things are pleasant’ is 
not in itself contrary to the principle 
‘intemperance is to be avoided.’ Ac- 
cidentally and in their effects the two 





propositions are brought into collision, 
though not originally opposed. 

gvoixGs| Perhaps ‘psychologically’ 
is the most representative translation 
which we can give of this word in the 
present passage. Psychology was, as 
we know, considered as a branch of 
physics by Aristotle, see Vol. I. Essay 
V. p. 237, and cf. Eth, rx, ix. 7. 

#5n] A circumlocution is necessary 
to express what was probably here 
meant by thisword. Cf. Eth. y1. xi. 2, 

0a pty] ¢.e,in the sphere of the 
reason, to which éy dé tats woinrixais 
is opposed. For the latter phrase we 
should have expected to find rais 
mpaxtixais, a formula which occurs 
Eth. v1. xi. 4. But in the Eudemian 
Ethics, u. xi. 4, exactly the same 
usage is found: domep yap rats Oewpn- 
tikats af brobeces apxal, obrw Kal rats 
mointixais Td TéAos apxh Kal iwdbecis. 
It is not easy to say what substantive 
is understood. Perhaps af mpaxriucal 
(or woinrixal) émorriuoe was the origi- 
nal phrase. 

dvayen—mpdrrew edts}] On the 
doctrine of the practical syllogism, see 
Vol. I, Essay IV. pp. 212-219. 

tay poplwv] i.e. ‘the parts of the 
body,’ This is mixing up a physical 
explanation with the account of mental 
phenomena, The same thing is done 
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in the Peripatetic treatise De Motu 
Animalium; cf. especially with the 
present passage Jd. vill. 5: 
& Gua ws elety voet 8t1 wopevtéoy Kat 


51a TodTO 


mopeveTa, dy un Te eumodi(n erepov, 
7a wey yap dpyavikd méepn mapacKevd cer 
emitndelws Ta 17aOn, 78 Bpetis TA WAON, 
tiv 8 dpetiy h pavracta’ arn 5 
yiveras 7) 51a vohoews 7) 5P aicOhoews. 
11 The mere intellectual knowledge 
that a thing is pleasant is not opposed 
to the moral law. It is only when 
this knowledge has become desire, 
z.e. part of the will, which implies 
acting, that an opposition is felt. 
Brutes act on desire, but their in- 
tellectual apprehension being entirely 
of particulars, there is a harmony 
between desire and the data of per- 
ception which prevents our attributing 
incontinence to brutes.—It might be 


said that there are dawnings of the - 


moral faculty, traces of a sense of 
right and wrong, in some animals, 
for instance, dogs; but the writer 
here does not enter upon the subject. 
On the meaning given by Aristotle to 
gaytasta, see note on Hth, m1. v. 17. 
12 ‘Now to explain how the ob- 
livion (&yvoua) of the incontinent man 
is stopped, and how he comes again to 
the use of his knowledge, requires no 
special account peculiar to this con- 
dition, but the same account as is to 





be given about (the recovery of) the 
intoxicated man or the sleeper, for 
which we must inquire of the physio- 
logists.’ The most interesting relic 
of the speculations of the old physio- 
logists upon the above question which 
has come down to us, is the account 
given by Sextus Empiricus (Adv. Maths 
vu. 129) of the opinion of Heraclitus, 
who thought that our rationality de- 
pended upon our communion through 
the senses with the universal reason 
that surrounds us ; in sleep we become 
foolish because cut off from all com- 
munication with this, except through 
the act of breathing alone, but on 
awaking we are again replenished. 
Totroy 5) Toy Oeiov Adyov Kal’ ‘Hpa- ; 
KAetov 8° avanvois omacavres voepol 
yiwdpeba, Kat ev trvois AnOato, Kard Se | 

eyepow mddAw euppoves. ev yap rots | 
brvas pyodvtev Tay aidOnriKay mépay, | | 
xwpiCera: ris mpds 7d meptéxov cunpvtas | 
6 év jpiv vots, udvns Tis Kare dvamvohy 





x. 


mporpbaews acwlouérns, ofovel tivos| a, ¢ 


pl€ns* xwpioGels re d&moBdrre hy mpéd-| 
repoy elxe wynuovichy Siva, ev Be 
eypnyopdot maéAw 8a Tov aicOntiKay. 
mépwv, &omep did tier Oupldwv mpo- 
kipas Kal TQ meptéxovrs ouBdrdrwy 
Aoyichy evdverar Sbvamiy, 

13—14 éwe) 8—aicOnrinjs| ‘But 
the minor premiss being a belief with 
regard to perception of the senses 
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* a U e > se A 
7] oUTWS Eyes WE oUx Hy TO EEL Exloracba HAAR ASE 


Waren 6 olvwyévog TH Kpuarsdoxrgoug, xal did To pn xabo~ 


2 \ ~ ~ 
Aov pyd emsiorypovixoy buolwg elvor Soxsiv ro xabdrov 


\ yo or 
TOV EO YATOV apoyv. 


\ 
xal Fomev 0 eyres Dwxparnys ou 


14Paivew* ov yap THg xupiwg emiotiung sivas Doxovons 
mapovons yiveTas TO wabog, od atrn mepiérxerou Did TO 


mwasocs, AAAa Tig aicbyrixio. 


wep) pv ovv Tob elooTa 


, ~ N/ ~ 
xa) px, xal mg eldora evdeyeros axpareterboar, Toratra 





eio7o bu. 


and being what determines action,— 
this is either not possessed by a man 
in the condition we have been describ- 
ing, or he possesses it in a way in which, 
as we said (as od« jv), possession 
is not knowledge, but is only a form 
of words, like the drunken man spout- 
ing Empedocles. Andsince the minor 
term is not universal and has not the 
‘same scientific character as the uni- 
versal, the question raised by Socrates 
seems really (xal) to be substantiated. 
For it is not knowledge properly so 
called that is present when the con- 
dition arises, nor is it this which is 
twisted about by the condition of 
mind that comes on,—but only per- 
ceptional knowledge.’ This section 
winds up the discussion of the com- 
patibility of knowledge with incon- 
tinence. The first sentence is clear 
enough, but there is some little ob- 
scurity in the saying that perceptional 
knowledge is present in incontinence, 
and is overborne by passion. What 
is meant apparently is, that passion 
prevents that perception which would 
cause the moral principle existent in 
the mind to be realised. Hence, in 
short, there is a moral oblivion, and it 
is quite true that Socrates was justified 
in saying that incontinence could not 


take place if knowledge of the right 


were really present to the conscious- 
ness of the actor, 
kat 3a 7d wh KabddAov] Lambinus, 





followed by Fritzsche, places a full 
stop before these words, and connects 
them with «ai Zoiuxev 5 Swxpdrns. This 
punctuation has been adopted in the 
above translation as making far better 
sense. It must be confessed, however, 
that the Paraphrast favours the pune- 
tuation of Bekker. The occurrence 
of kal before Zoicey would naturally 
lead to a full stop being placed after 
pov, but it might still be justified, as 
merely giving emphasis to gome ovp- 
Batvew, cf. ch. x. 2: 81d nad Soxotow 
évlore x, 7.A. Eth. ut. viii. 6: 50ev nab 
5 Swxpdrns. Ib, § 10, 8ev wat” Opunpos. 

h TeAevraia mpdtacis| This phrase 
is equivalent to % érépa mpéraots, Eth, 
vi. xi. 4. The minor premiss is so 
called as containing the %rxaros Spos, 
or minor term, which is mentioned 
shortly after. 

ws ob iv] With this use of the past 
tense cf. Eth. v. vi. 9: Kara véuov yap 
hv, ‘for this is, as we have said, 
according to law.’ 

® é¢hre:] This is sometimes trans- 
lated ‘what Socrates meant,’ for which 
the Greek would have been 8 #@eA€ or 
eBotvrAero A€yew. d eChre: must mean 
‘the questionings’ or ‘doubts’ of 
Socrates, é.¢, as to the possibility of 
acting against knowledge. Cf. Hth. 1. 
iv. 5: Ed yapnal TAdrwy jmdpe todo 
kal éChrer, 

Tis aicOnrixhs| The phrase alo@nrixh 
émorhun would to some philosophers 
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Ilérepov 0 gorl rig amAGS axparng 7) TAYTES KATH ps- 4 


\ 9 9 \ ~s 9 rE ré 2 Ej og . > 
PSs HOE EL EOTH, Tepe TOMA EOTI, AEXTEOY ede WO. OTL [KEV OUY 


oR \ \ ra ee," ne ee ~ \ \ 
eps YOovas xak AvTas Eloly OF T BYXPATELS KOL KRAPTEDIXOS 


\ ss ~ \ / , 
xOL OL AXPATELG XAL PAAKKOL, Pavepoy. 


> \ 2 3 \ nt 
ere} 0 2oT) TH2 


gt Ros ~ ~ 4 > , \ _ « Wrens ’ 
[-Ev AVAYHALK TWY MOLOVIVTMY YAOvIyv, TH IDET A [ev xa 


€ ee > e fe > ~ X\ \ Ez 
AUTH EXOVTA f) bmreporry, AVAYHKOUA LEV TH TWUATIXA, 


4 82 \ ~ / \ \ XN A \ ~ 
Acyw 0 TA TOIMUTA, TA TE Wepl THY TpodyY xal THY THY 


adpodiciny ypsiav, xal Ta ToatTa Tiby TwLaTixwy Tepl 


a \ > / + \ ‘\ / X > 
a THY AxoAATIaAY eOepev xOL THY Twdpocuvyy. Ta O avay- 


~ X A c \ Ss ? c , 
xan piv od, aivera 08 xal’ abra. 


Aéyw O olov vixyy Ti- 


\ ~ \ \ ~ ~ > SLs ON Fe A 
Y WAGUTOY xal TAH TOLAUTA TY Kyabdy xal yOswv. TOU 
i ] 
X zy A ~ \ XN > \ , ¢€ , 
psy OUY TpOg THUTA TMAaDK TOV opbov Aoyoy OmepParrovras 





be a contradiction in terms, as they 
would hold that sensible things cannot 
be known. A doctrine was attributed 
to Speusippus, of which we may be 
here reminded, viz. that besides science 
‘there is ‘scientific perception.’ Cf. 
Sextus Empiricus adv. Math. vm. 145: 
Srevoirmos 5é, ered ray mparyudtov Te 
pev aicOnta Ta Oe vontda, TaY Mev vonTaY 
Kpirhpioy édetev elvar tov emotnuort- 
«doy Adyov, Tav BE aicOnrav Thy ém- 
ornpovixhy atcOnow, emornuovinhy dé 
alcOnow brelrAnpe kabeotdvar THY mera- 
AapBdvovcay THs KaT& Thy Adyov &AnN- 
elas. 


-IV. This chapter discusses the 
question mooted above (ch. i. § 7, ch. 
ii. § 11), as to whether incontinence 
is an absolute term, having a definite 
object-matter, or is merely relative. 
The answer is very simple. Pleasure 
is divided into necessary and desirable 
(§ 2), or into good, bad, and indifferent 
(§ 5). Incontinence, in an absolute 
sense, applies only to the necessary or 
bodily pleasures. It has then the 
same range of objects as were before 
assigned to Temperance and Intem- 
perance, and differs from Intemper- 
ance chiefly in that it goes against the 
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reason and the will, instead of carry- 
ing them on its side. Having thus 
laid down a definite notion of Incon- 
tinence as something absolute and 
positive, it is easy to see that the idea 
and the term may be applied in a sort 
of analogous sense to mean an ill- 
control of the desires for other kinds of 
pleasures also, beside the bodily plea- 
sures, ¢.g. wealth or honour. In such 
applications we must recollect that the 
use of the word Incontinence is meta- 
phorical. 

2 wept & Thy akordactay beuev Kad 
Thy cwppostyny| Cf. Eth. Lud. ut. ii. 
5: "Emel 8 6 oddpwy éorh wept jdovds, 
dvdynn Kat mept emiOuulas trivds avtov 
elvat, Met 5) AaBetv wep) tlvas. Od yap 
mepl mdoas ovdt wept dmavra Ta Hdéa 6 
céppwv eariv, GAAG TH mev bey Tepl 
d0o Tay aicOnray, wept Te Td yevordv 
kal 7d amrdv, TH 8 GAnOela wep) 7d 
anrrév, k.T.A. This is of course taken 


from Eth. Nie. ut. x..3-8. 


tous uév obv| Here commences the 
apodosis to: éwel.6 éo7l, which is a 
complicated sentence with two paren- 
theses (Aéyw 5& td to1aira—owppo- 
avvny) and (Aéyo 8 ofov—ndéwv), 

Tovs pev—E€repos jv] ‘Those then 
who with regard to these latter objects 


EE 
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Tov gy auTols mAs pey Ov ALyouey Axparels, moooribevTEes 
02 To ypypatwy axpareig xal xépdoug xal Timiig xal Ouprod, 
amnras 0 od wy érépoug xab xal? buournra Asyouévoug, 
a ” « \ >? , ES. , \ c 
worep avIowmros 6 Ta Orupmria vevinnxews* excivo yap 6 
\ ip ~ 297 ~ / > 2 o a 
xaiveg Aoyos ToD idiov pixpw@ diehepev GAD’ Guwe Erepog Fy. 
~ / € \ \ > 4 / > € c / 
onusioy 02° 7 piv yap axpuoia Weyeras oy wo apapTia 
G > iy \ ¢ / Ae ~ a a\ U 
[-OVOY LAAK XA WG XAXIA TIC 7 ATAWS oVTH Y KATH Th 
3 .époc, TouTwy 0 ovbelg, Tay 02 mepl Tas TwpaTIxas amo- 
7 A 4, 
Aavoess, mesh ag Asyomey Toy TwMdpova xal axdAaoToY, 6 
x ~ ~ ~ Lane 7 
py TO wpoespsiobar Thy Te WOéwv diwxwy Tag brepords 
\ é nw ~ ?, \ / > ld 
xal Thy AuEypa@Y devywy, melvyng xal dhbyg xal ardag 
\ , \ / ~ A uf \ \ ~ > S 
xal Yoyoug xal mavrwy thy repli Adyy xal yetow, AAAA 





(z.e. good pleasures) transgress that 
right law which they have within 
themselves, we do not call simply 
incontinent,” but we add a qualify- 
ing term (mpoori@évres) and speak of 
them as incontinent of wealth, gain, 
honour, rage,—not as absolutely in- 
continent, because they are different 
from this and are only called incon- 
tinent by analogy, as in the phrase 
‘“Man that has been victor at Olym- 
pia;” there the general conception (of 
man) differed but little from the 
special conception of the individual in 
question, and yet still it was different.’ 
The meaning of this passage is clear, 
not so however that of the illustration 
which closes it. It is plain that the 
word akparis when spoken of in rela- 
tion to anger, money, &c., has a some- 
what different sense from the unquali- 
fied term dxparhs, which implies a 
certain moral weakness with regard to 
bodily indulgence. But what is meant 
by saying that &v@pwmos 6 re’ OAdumia 
veviknkes is different from the general 
conception Man? There appear to be 
only two explanations possible: (1) 
that supported by the Scholiast on this 
place and also the Scholiast on Zth, 
v. i,—by Alexander Aphrod. ad 





Topica 1. xvi., by Suidas, and by Eus- 
tathius on Iliad, A. p. 847; namely, 
that there was a certain Olympionices 
whose name was”Av@pwros. It might 
be said that this name “AvOpwios was 
not more distinct from the general 
term ‘Man,’ than the term a«parfs 
in the phrase a&«par7}s Ouyod is from 
the general conception of incontinence, 
The historical tenses S:épepey and 
€repos jv are in fayour of this inter- 
pretation. (2) It might be argued 
that these very tenses had given rise 
to a conjectural fiction about a person 
called ~Avépwros, The Paraphrast 
takes no notice of the tradition, and 
treats the illustration as a logical one, 


‘which would come merely to this, ‘the 


conception of an individual implies 
a certain diversity from the conception 
of the genus.’ If this be accepted, the 
past tenses of the verbs must be un- 
derstood to mean a reference to some 
previous logical discourse with which 
the school was familiar. In short the 


passage must be considered to bear. 


traces of being a scrap from some 
oral lecture—a hypothesis not to be 
entirely set aside with regard to parts 
of the Ethics of Aristotle. 
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7 3 , > > , LENY A ea . \ A > f 
cwdpova, AAA OUX EXEIVWY OUOEYA, OI TO Tesh TAG HUTAaS 
<> \ \ “ ~ J . e $9 vo x \ > ‘ 
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petplag AUTas, 7 TOUTOY GoTIG Oia TO ExMupsiy ohodpa" Ti 
x ~ s , s 
yap ay Exelvog Woiyoeiey, ei Mpooyevoiro emifupla veavixy 
\ \ A ~ > , >a 7 , > , > PWNS 
xal weph Tag Thy dvayxaiwy evdsing AUTY loyupa; erel OF 5 
~ ~ \ ~ ey ne / ~ , wn 
Thy eribupsd@y xal t&v 7 dovey ai ev dior TH yéver xarc@y 
4 / ~ X ens ” / c / \ 99 
xak omovialwy’ Thy yap yewy Evia Duoes aigera, TH O 
. 7 7 » 5: Ed he 3 Ty = ao _ 
evavTia TouTwY, Ta Ot peTaku, xabamep dieirowev mpoTepoy, 
z , q 28'S Micke \ , Lo 
oloy Ypymara xal xépdog xal viny xal TiLy* mos amavTo. 
\ \ ~ \ \ A ~ LA 
0 xal ra Toatra xal Ta peTasd ov TO Tacyev xal 
> ~ \ we , = 
eribupeiy xal dirsiv Wéyovral, arArnd TO Tos brepParrsiv. 





3 kata mpdcGeow] See note on Eth. | be called by the name of incontinence, 


Il, iii. 5. 

xabdrep dpyiis| Fritzsche quotes 
Thucyd. mt. 84: 7 GvO@pwreia piois— 
&xparhs pev apyis ovoa Kpeicowy Se 
tov dixaiov. : 

4 GAN ode exelywy ovdéva] 7. e. not 
one of those mentioned in § 2, who 
are immoderate in giving way to a 
fondness for riches, honour, &c. 

31d waddov axdracrov K.T.A.] It is 
more intemperate to pursue luxury, 
&c., in cold blood, than to do so under 
the influence of passion. It shows 
that luxury has become more a part 
of the mind itself. 

5—6 The remainder of this chapter 
is little more than a repetition of what 
has gone before. Indulgence in the 
good pleasures is no harm, except it 
be to excess; even excess in them is 
rather folly than vice, and is not to 





except as a sort of metaphor. 

érel 5¢—irepBdAdrcv] ‘Now since 
some desires and pleasures are in 
their kind noble and good—according 
to our former division of pleasures 
into the naturally desirable, the 
naturally detestable, and the inter- 
mediate—as for instance, wealth, gain, 
victory, and honour (are noble and 
good); with regard then to all such, 
and the intermediate pleasures, men 
are not blamed for feeling, desiring, 
and loving them, but for some sort of 
excess in them.’ The present division 
of pleasures can hardly be said to have 
been made ‘before,’ though it can be 
harmonized with that given above in 
§ 2. The gptoa aiperd (of which 
wealth and honour are specimens) 
answer to the aipera pty xaé’ aitd 
éxovta & ixepBoarty ; while 7a petotd 
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here correspond with the ‘necessary 
or bodily pleasures’ of the former 
passage. The writer has here intro- 
duced a mention of pleasures ‘naturally 
detestable,’ by which must be meant 
the bestial pleasures which are dis- 
cussed in the following chapter. The 
formula 7a 8 évayria, ra St perakd, is 
used by Eudemus in Eth. Eud. u. x. 
24: GAAd py Exdorov ye pOopa Kab 
diasrpopr ok eis TO TUXdy, GAN’ eis TA 
évayvtia xa) ra peratd. Later in the 
present book (ch. xiv. § 2) there is 
a mention made of pleasures which are 
not only good in themselves, but do 
not admit of excess. 

Sdrupos 5 piromdrwp] Of this per- 
sonage nothing is known. The story 
given by the Scholiast is, as Fritzsche 
observes, not worth repeating. 





HoxOnpla wév ody] This is an ana- 
coluthon. The sentence ought to 
form an apodosis and supply a verb to 
5d Boo. wey x.7.A. We therefore 
require “ox@npul uev od« eial, &e. 

6 5? duoidrnra 5¢] The writer seems 
here to make a mistake about the 
history of the word a«parhs, just as 
before (Zth. v. x. 1) about the history 
of the word émienmfs. *Akparhs in a 
limited and special sense, to denote 
want of control over a particular set 
of desires, is certainly later than the 
general use of the word, as in the 
phrase d«parjs épyis, &c. Hencethe 
latter is not to be regarded (histori- 
cally) as a metaphorical extension of 
the former. 


V. This chapter discusses those 
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kinds of incontinence which are some- 
thing more than incontinence, being 
morbid or bestial. Certain pleasures 
are specified which imply a depravity 
either of nature or habits. A sort of 
classification of these is suggested, but 
the whole style of the chapter is care- 
less and inaccurate. 

1 éxel ¥—€tas] ‘Now while some 
things are natural pleasures, either 
absolutely so, or relatively to the 
different races of animals and men, 
other pleasures are not natural, but 


depend on physical defects or habits. 


or depravity of the nature; and we 
may see moral conditions correspond- 
ing to each of these latter kinds.’ 
The apodosis to érel is Eo: wal repi 
rotrwv. The things which are ‘plea- 
sures absolutely’ are for instance life 
and consciousness; while it depends 
on the constitution of the race whether 
it be pleasant to live on land or water, 
&e. In this passage pers is used in 
two senses, (1) péoe:=in accordance 
with the entire constitution of things, 
not only what is, but what ought to 


be. (This corresponds with head V. - 


in the note on Eth. m. i. 3.) (2) 
ices means individual natures, not 
as they ought to be, but as they are. 
(See the same note, head IV.) 

2 Tas Onpimders| i.e. Efets. 

tiv &yvOpwrov| ‘The female.’ The 





word &y@pwros (in the feminine) was 
applied contemptuously, as for in- 
stance to female slaves. Here it de- 
notes the monstrous nature of the 
person in question, who was not to be 
called ‘a woman.’ Perhaps for the 
same reason it was applied by Hero- 
dotus to the gigantic Phye. Book 1. 
ch. 60: kal év TE hore? reiOduevor TH 
yuvaixa, eivas abtiy-thy Gedy mpoced- 
xovTd te THY &vOpwrov Kai édéxovto Toy 
Teclorparov. Who was the monster 
alluded to in the text is not known. 
It appears a mere fiction of the Scho- 
liast to connect her with the Lamia 
mentioned by Horace, A. P. 340. © 

tous 5€ Ta maidia SavelCew &AAHAS 
eis ebwxlay] ‘And others (they say) 
lend their children to each other (in 
turn) to be served up as a banquet.’ 
Cf. 2 Kings vi. 26-29, where the 
same horrible arrangement is said to 
have been made under the compulsion 
of famine. The shores of the Black 
Sea seem to have had a character for 
cannibalism. Cf. Ar. Pol. vu. iv. 3: 
mora & éotl trav ebvav & mpds 7d 
krelvewy kal mpos thy GyOpwrodayiay 
ebxepGs exe1, Kabanep tay nepl Tov 
Tidvrov *Axaot re nad ‘Hvioxor. 

7) wept Sddapw dAcyduevov] Some 
story now lost, which is apparently 
referred to again in § 7. 

3 ai 6 Bid te vécovs—ai 5 voon- 
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ToUTwy EEw Toy opwy earl Tig xaxiac, xabamep xal 7 Oy- 
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axpacia aA 7 xal’ imouryTa, xabamep xal Tov weph Tovs 
Gupods Zyovra ToUTov Tov Teomov Tod mabouc, axpary O ob 
AexTéov. TaTH yap brepParrovoa xal adpoodvy xal dei- 
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Oiévas mavra, xav Yodyor pic, Oypimdy derrlay deirec, 6 


svoonuatwods Exouor Or e4oc. 





parédes| These clauses are a repe- 
tition of each other, the style is un- 
finished. 

7 TaV appodiclwy Tots &ppeow] It is 
important to observe here the strong 
terms in which the unnatural character 
of these practices is denounced. An 
equally strong and more explicit 
passage occurs in the Laws of Plato, 
p- 636 8B, where the advantages and 
disadvantages of the gymnasia and 
syssitia are discussed: Kal 87) ka) 
madaoy vdusov Soxet TovTO Td émiTh- 
devna Kata plow Tas wepl Ta appodlora 
jdovas ov pdvov avOpamrwv GAAA Kal 
Onpiwy divepOapkévar, Kal rovrwy tas 
duerépas méAes (Sparta and Crete) 
mpotas ty tis aiti@to Kal boa Tay 
dAAwy pddota Errovrat tay yupvaclov- 
xa etre walZovra elre omovddCovra 
évvoeiy Sei ra Toadra, évvonréor Bri TH 
Onrcig Kal TH TeV appévwv pice els 
kowwvlay lobon THs yevvioews 7 ep) 
ravta Hdovn Kata iow amodedéc0cu 
Boxe?, appévwy 5 xpds Uppevas 7) Onreav 





mpds Onrelas rapa pbow kal ray motor 
7d TéAunua elvan bv’ axpdreiay Hdorjs. 
4—5 boos | wey oby—aAexréoy] 
‘Where nature is the cause, one cannot 
call people incontinent, just as no one 
would find fault with women for being 
not male but female; and it is the 
same with those who by habit have 
superinduced a morbid condition. To 
possess, indeed, any of these tendencies 
is beyond the pale of vice, just as bes- 
tiality is; and if a person possesses 
them, his subduing them or being sub- 
dued by them is a matter not of simple 
incontinence (or continence), but is the 
analogous kind, exactly as a man who 
is in this condition with regard to his 
angry passions may be called (incon- 
tinent of anger), but not simply in- 
continent.’ What the writer here 
implies is quite true, that morality 
requires for its sphere certain natural 
conditions of body and mind. In 
states that are entirely morbid, 
whether originally so or from the 
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AAAK ETTIV AAA EldOg UxXDATIAS, AEyYOMEVOY KATA METOL- 
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effects of an ill-regulated life, the 
distinctions of right and wrong are no 
longer applicable. Cf. ch. vii. 7. 

7 «i bddapis Katetxev| ‘Had Pha- 
laris refrained.’ With this use of 
karéxw, cf. <Aristoph. Peace, 944, 
where it is applied to a wind lulling: 

émelyere viv ev bom 
coBapa bedbev xaréxer 
Tod€uov merarporos aiipa, 


And Soph. Ed, Rex, 782: 
Kary BapuvGels Thy wey odoay juépay 


pdAts KaTéoxov. 


VI. It having been repeatedly laid 
down that there are some kinds of 





incontinence not simply to be called 
so without a qualification, there now 
follows a comparison of some of these 
kinds, from a moral point of view, with 
incontinence proper. Incontinence of 
anger is not so bad as incontinence of 
lust, (1) because there is more sem- 
blance of reason in anger; (2) because 
anger is more a matter of constitu- 
tion ; (3) it admits of less deliberate 
purpose ; (4) because anger is exercised 
under a sort of pain, and not in 
wantonness. As to the rest, inconti- 
nence which exceeds the pale of 
human weakness is more horrible, but 


_ at the same time is rarer, and less 


mischievous, than vice. 
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1 6 pev yap Adyos—ob’] ‘ For first 
(wev) reason or fancy tells that there 
is insult or slight, and then (anger) 
drawing a sort of conclusion, ‘‘ I must 
fight with such and such,” forthwith 
rages accordingly. But desire, if 
reason or sense merely assert that a 
thing is pleasant, rushes to the enjoy- 
ment of it; so that anger in a way 
follows reason, but desire. does not.’ 
éaytacia here seems nearly to cor- 
respond to our word ‘ fancy,’ which 
has of course grown out of the Greek 
term, though it has come to imply 
widely different associations. We are 
told in Ar. De An. m1. iii. 15 that 
gavrasia may be mistaken, See the 
note on Eth, m1. v. 17. 

The present passage might seem 
discrepant from ch. iii. § 10, dare ovp- 
Balver imd Adyou mws Kal Sdkns axpa- 
revecOa, where incontinence is said to 
have some sort of reasoning in what 
it does. And if the comparison were 
exactly carried out, it would probably 
appear that incontinent anger had no 
more reason in it than incontinent 
desire. But it is true that anger is 
fundamentally based on an idea of 
justice, however wild that idea may 
be. Hence there is a peculiar force 
in cvAAoyicdmevos Sr Sez, And hence 
too anger is a less immediately selfish 
passion than desire. .It is less de- 
basing in the long run to the character. 
On anger, cf. Eth. v. viii, 10: ob88 
meph Tod yeveoOar H wh GupicByretra, 





GAAG ep) Tov Sinalov: em) pawouéevn 
yap aula h dpyh éorw: and Ar, Rhet. 
I. ii. 1: “Eorw 5h dpyh Spetis pera 
Adrns Tiwwplas pavouevns 31a patvo= 
pevnv ddrywplay. The illustrations in 
the text comparing anger to an oyer- 
hasty servant who runs off before he 
has heard half the message, or to a 
dog who barks without waiting to see 
who it is, are most admirable. 

2 The next plea urged in favour of 
anger is that it is more natural (or, we 
might say, constitutional) than desire: 
in support of which two humorous 
stories are told in the text (see Vol. I. 
Essay III. p. 165). The argument 
appears somewhat contradictory to 
Eth, u. iii. 10: @r 8& yadremdrepov 
Hdova wdxerOa 7 Ovug, Kabdrep pnolv 
‘HpdkAerros, However, when we look 
closely at the text, we find that it is 
‘excessive and unnecessary desire’ 
with which anger is here compared 
(rav émibupmiay Tev THs bwepBorTs Kal 
tay ph dvaryxatwv). This no doubt 
makes the above assertion true, but it 
gives a new conception of incontinence, 
as compared with the mention of 
dvarynaia nd€éa, c.iv.§2. Itsetsincon- 
tinence too much in the light of 
Onpiétns. But indeed the vagueness 
of the term &«pacia, and the uncer- 
tainty as to what it exactly implies, 
must be felt throughout the present 
discussions. 

With regard to anger, it is true 
that hot temper is frequently consti- 
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tutional. It appears more difficult to 
tame down and eradicate, even with 
the help of time, than other passions. 
The Stoics gave peculiar attention to 
its control. ¥ 

3 ert Gdindrepor—xaxla wws] ‘Again 
there is more wrong where there is 
more craft. The angry man and 
anger are not crafty, but open; while 
lust is crafty, as they say Aphrodite 
is, ee 
“The wily Cyprian goddess.” 
And Homer sings of her embroidered 
girdle (that on it is wrought) 
*‘ Allurement which can steal the wise 

man’s sense.’’ 
So that if this kind of incontinence is 
more wrongful than incontinence of 
anger, it is also worse, and thus 
deserves to be called by the simple 
name “incontinence,” and amountstoa 
sort of vice.’ 
VOL. Il. 





doAotAdKov] From some lyric poet. 
Muretus compares the fragment of 
Sappho: 
TloxtAd@por &bavar’ ’Appodira, 
Tlat Ards S0AdmAoke, Alooouat ce, 


tov Keotov iudyra “Ounpos| Iliad, 

xiv. 214-217 :-— 

7H, Kal awd othGerdiy éAtoaro KeoTov 
iudyta, 

TloixiAov> Oa 5€ of GeAKThpia wdvTa 
TéTUKTO* 

“Ev? & pev piddrns, ev 8 ipepos, ev & 
dapiotbs 

Iidppacis, i 7 exAehe vdov wixa mep 
ppovedytwr, 


4 Incontinence of desire is full 
of wantonness and exultation, while 
anger implies pain and suffering. 
This argument is similar to that used, 
Eth. m. xii. 2, to prove that in- 
temperance is more yoluntary than 
cowardice. 


FF 
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56 8 bBpiCwv pe? Hdovqs] ‘While he 
who wantons acts with pleasure.’ 
There seems to be a double meaning 
in this passage to the word #fpi¢e, 
exactly as there might be to our word 
‘wantonness.’ It first means ‘to act 
insolently’ or ‘ wantonly’ in a general 
sense, and second, it means to ‘act 
wantonly’ in a particular sense, 7@.e. 
lasciviously. 

6 aitay 8 robrwy tas Siapopas 
Anntéoy} i.e. the difference between 
continence and incontinence, which 
with other things is treated of in the 
next chapter. There is a want of 
method about the sequence of different 
parts in this book. The reference 
which follows, é0mep elpnra: kat” dpxds 
only goes back to ch. v. 1, and gives 
colour to a suspicion that the book may 
have been put together out of separate 
pieces, and perhaps lectures, one of 
which may have commenced with the 
fifth chapter. 

51d xal 7a Onpla—dvOpdrwv] ‘Hence 
we do nct call brutes either temperate 





or intemperate, except by a metaphor, 
and where it happens that one whole 
race of animals in comparison with 
another is remarkable for wantonness 
it may be (rw), or lechery, or voracity ; 
for (animals) have no purpose or rea- 
soning, but are beside themselves like 
madmen.’ Different races of animals 
have good or bad moral characteristics 
ascribed to them. The goat, the ass, 
and the monkey have a bad reputation 
for wantonness, and the shark, &c., for 
voracity. It is not quite clear what 
is meant by ééornxe tis ptoews. 
Perhaps it may best be taken to imply 
not that animals transgress their own 


nature, but simply that they get into 
a state of ecstasy, like madmen, and 


have no senses nor any principle 
which would justify their being called 
either temperate or intemperate. 

7 Aartov b&—Onpiov] ‘Now bes- 
tiality is less evil than vice, but it is 
more fearful, for in it the good principle 
is not corrupted, as in a man, but does 
not exist. Therefore (comparing bes- 
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tiality with vice) is like comparing 
what is inanimate with a living thing, 
and asking which is worse. Evil is 
always less harmful when it has no 
guiding principle, and reason is the 
guiding principle. So it is just like 
comparing injustice with an unjust 
man; each is in a different sense 
worse. A bad man will do ten thou- 
sandfold more evil than a beast.’ 
éxet] sc. 7d Onplov. The whole 
passage is briefly expressed, but 
perhaps requires no further comment. 


VII. This chapter, after a general 
comparison between intemperance and 
incontinence (§ 1-3), makes some 
remarks on endurance, softness, and 
childishness (§ 4-7); and ends by 
distinguishing two kinds of inconti- 
nence, of which the one proceeds from 
impetuosity, the other from weakness 
of character. 

"x mpérepov] Eth. Hud. mt.ii. 6. Cf. 
above ch. iv. § 2. 

tort pev—xelpous] ‘It is possible to 
be in such a state as to yield to things 
that most men are superior to, and 
again it is possible to overcome things 





that most men yield to. Of those 
who possess these opposite dispositions, 
with regard to pleasures, the first is 
an incontinent man, and the second a 
continent man; with regard to pains, 
the first is soft and the second en- 
during. But the state of the majority 
of mankind lies between these op- 
posites, albeit men verge rather to the 
side of the worse.’ Moral designations 
may be fixed either in relation to the 
standard of what is, or of what ought 
to be. Cf. Eth. mi. xi. 4: Tay yap 
giAdotootrev Aeyouévav 4 TE xalpew 
ois wh det, 7} TE MGAAOv 7 of woAAdL, 
Jb. 1v. iv. 4: ewatwodvtes pev én 7d 
pGAAov 7 of wodAol, Weyovtes F ext rd 
p@AAov *® Sei, The above passage 
fixes the terms ‘continent’ and ‘in- 
continent’ relatively to what is, as 
implying more or less continence than 
people in general have. And yet 
there is evidently some reference 
beside to the standard of what ought 
to be, else it could not be said that 
people in general verge rather to the 
worse side. Torepresent the majority 
of mankind as possessing 4 mediocre 
moral character, neither eminently 
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good nor bad, but inclining to weak- 
ness, was in accordance with the 
Greek point of view. Widely dif- 
ferent from this was what may be 
called the Semitic point of view, 
which, regarding man with greater 
religious earnestness, attributed to 
him ‘desperate wickedness.” The 
latter feeling was not confined to the 
Jews and to the pages of the Bible, 
but in some degree made itself known 
to the world in the Stoical philosophy. 
See Essay VI. p. 261 &e. 

2 émel 8 %ai—évtaros| ‘Now as 
some pleasures are necessary, but 
others are not to be called so, as 
being (kat) only necessary in cer- 
tain degrees, while their excesses or 
deficiencies are not necessary, (and 
the same division holds with regard to 
desires and pains), he who pursues 
excessive pleasures, or who pursues 
pleasures not in themselves excessive 
in an excessive way, and does so from 
deliberate purpose, with no ulterior 
aim beyond the pleasures themselves, 
is abandoned (&«éAacros), (and he 
may well be called so), for it stands 
to reason (ava‘y«n) that he is not likely 
to repent, and so he is incurable; for 
without repentance there is no cure.’ 

ovd af €ddclpers] This might seem 
superfluous. But what is meant is, 





oA 
that in some pleasures the péoor is 
good and necessary. Cf. below, 6 ® 
éAAclroy 6 ayticelwevos. — 

} Kal? iwepBorads # Bid capil 
The Paraphrast well expresses the 
meaning of this passage as follows: 
6 pev tas brepBoras diéKnwy Tov Hdovar, 
kal } ras dice: peydAas del Cytav 
jdovds, 7 Tas pice: perplas dwepBar- 
Advrws (ntav, ovx EAKduevos Pialws 
aes im’ abtGv, GANG wera mpoaipérews ex” 
abras tpéxwv, ov 5° BAAO Ti, Sédzav, 
pepe ciweiv, } népdos, GAAA abras BY 
éavrds, &xéAaoros. It is plain that 
h before 5:4 mpoaipeow in the text 
must be a mistake. One of Bekker’s 
MSS. reads xal—which would be very 
easily changed into 4, especially with 
the clause # Kaé’ twepBodds preced- 


ing. It would answer also to the 


expansion of the Pe odx arxd- 
MEVOS K.T.A. 

avdryen yap] Ifa man with dalibersta 
purpose pursues pleasure for its own 
sake, he is not likely to repent of his 


course, therefore he is a&«éAaoros. 


This is the first intimation we have 
had that an unrepénting character 
belongs to ‘intemperance’; it is an 
irregular argument, unless we regard 
it as laying some stress on the ety- 
mology of the word a«éAacros. Cf. 
Eth, wt. xii. §-7, IV. i. §. 
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plas, Wore Oradépovow arAATAwWY. maT! O ay boEes yei- 
poy elvat, ef Tig en emibupey 7 rpiua moarros Th alo xpov, 
x > , > ~ \ > a , , a 
Hci ohodpa emibuptv, xal ei py doyiSopevog turrTo 7 
7-9 , A , \ Xx > / > s 4 §. ec) 9 ft 
ei opysGomevos’ Th yap ay emoler ev mabe: wy ; O10 6 axo- 
Aactos yelpwy TOU axparotg. Tov Oy AsybévTwy Td wey 
7 s> ~ c > f ? a \ n~ 
paraxing eidog paArov, 60 axorAurtoc. avTixeiTas Oe TH 4 
XN > ”, Ue Bee 2 ig ~ \ ~e ear A 
pay axpares oeyxparns, To 68 parand 6 xaprepindg* 70 
~ ~ c 
pay yap xaprepeiv cotly ey TH avtéyely, 7) 0 eyxparea ev 
wn ~ a y\ , ~ 
TO xpareiv, Zrepoy Oe TO avTEX sty xh xparely, aomep xah 
TO py jrrdo ton Tou vindiv' O10 xal aiperabrspov eyxpa- 
TELA xapTeplas éotiv. 69 éAAcirwy 700g & of TOAAO xal 5 
, 
avTiTelvougs xak OuvavTaAl, oUTOG MaraxdS xal ToUd@y* xal 
‘\ c \ “4 , > , a 4 ‘re U A 
yap 4 Toudy paraxia tig eotivs Og Axe TO imariov, iva 
‘ 7 A a: ~ wv , A , 4 
fy TovATy Thy aro Tod alps Avrny, xal pspodmevos TOY 
, > SA A > 7 a 4 c / 
xap.vovTa oux olsTo AIAL0G elvas, AOAIw Bo10g Wy. Soles 6 





3 Sore diapépovow GdrAdAhAwr] ‘So 
that they are distinct from one 
another,’ ze. on the one hand the 
reprobate (axéAacros), in his two forms 
of systematically seeking pleasure, and 
of systematically avoiding pain; and 
on. the other hand the morally weak, 
whether in the form of yielding to the 
allurements of pleasure (&«parjs), or 
flying from the pressure of pain 
(uadraxds). The comparison is not 
between the two forms of the py 
Tpoaipovuevor, but these are together 
contrasted with axoAacta, 

_ maytl 3 By ddtee] A repetition of 
ch. iv. § 4, on which see note. 

tev Bh rexOevtwv 7d wey padraxlas 
clos waAdov, 6 & axdrAastos] The 
temptation is great to refer trav 57 
Aex0évtay to Tay ph} mpoatpoupévwy, 
and to read a«parhs for axdédacTos, 
taking the sentence in connection with 
what follows. Wilkinson does so 
without any variation of the MSS. to 
justify him, although the Paraphrast 
has axpatjs. But when we consider 
(1) the unanimity of MSS.; (2) that 
padaxta has been already distinguished 





from a&«pacia, in § 1; (3) the import 
of waAAov, we shall be led to see that 
the sentence comes in, though rather 
in a disjointed way, to wind up the 
comparison here made generally be- 
tween incontinence and intemperance, 
(ef. ch. vi. § 5, and above, § 1). In- 
continence may be said to be more 
like a kind of softness, while deter- 
minate vice is something different. 
MadAaxla, according to this interpre- — 
tation, is used here in a general sense, 
in the next section with a special and 
limited import. 2 

4 Continence, it is argued, is finer _ 
than endurance, just as victory is finer 
than holding out. This argument is 
not sound, since continence is in 
reality nothing more than holding out 
against temptation. To noble natures 
continence would doubtless cause a 
greater struggle than mere endurance 
of pains, and in this sense it might be 
called finer. 

5 6 & eAdcixav—iuows Sv] ‘Now 
he who faints before things against 
which most men hold out and are 


strong,—he is soft and luxurious, (for 
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/ > A 4 
O eye: xal wep) eyxparsiay xab axtpariay® ov yap eb Tig 
* nw 
io yupa@y xah brepBarnove cop dovéoy arrar on 7 alge 
Gavpacroy, arArAM Tuy yveopovixdy, el yTiTElveoy, domep 6 
Ozodéxrov Diroxriryg bd tod Zyews wemanyp.évos 76 
re , > ~? / , \@ c 1 ed 
Kapxivov ev ri Anory Kepxvwy, xat worep oi nares 
/ ° , 
meipwpevor Tov yéawra abpoov exxayyatour, olov cuve- 
,a7 
Eevodavtrw, aan’ el tig mpdg ag of woArol Ouvavras 
~ / \ 
cytéyesy, ToUTwy 7TTaTAL xad py OdvaTOL avTITElvE, [La 
~ ‘ x ~ oF ~ 
diam duo Tod yevoug 7 Sie voroy, olov év Toig Lxvb@y Pa- 
~ € Vg \ \ / A c \ 47, ‘ ‘ 
TlAEUTIWY 1 LAAaKIA dia TO Yevos, xal Wo TO DHAV WpOg TO 
~ UJ 
7 dopey Oieoryxev. Ooxel dt xal 6 rasdiwdys axoraorog elvan, 
»” ds / < ee \ »y \ +f ---/. > L > , 
GOT OF UAAAKOS’ Y YAP WAI AvEeTig EOTIY, EITED AYA- 
~ 7 , 
ravers Thy 08 mpdo TadTyy bmepParrdvrwy 6 maidi@dns 
> / > , \ \ \ U \» > / irate a8 
zotiv. axpaciag 08 70 ev mpomeTeia TOO cobevera’ of ev 
Ld 5 / \ \ 
yap Bovrsvodpevos obx eupevouow ols BovrcvoayTo Oia TO 


WECE 


oo 





luxury, it may be added, is a kind of 
softness), he for instance who trails 
his cloak, rather than have the trouble 
of lifting it, and who imitates the 
languor of an invalid, without seeing 
that it is miserable to be like one who 
is miserable.’ This passage is some- 
what in the style of the Characters of 
Theophrastus. To illustrate the affee- 
tation of weakness described aboye, 
Coray quotes from Athenzeus a story 
of the Sybarites, one of whom said 
that he had been in the fields, and 
that ‘to see the men digging had given 
him a rupture.’ To which his friend 
replied, that ‘the very mention of it 
gave him a pain in his side.’ 

6 6 Gcodéerov SirontHrns}] A play 
by Theodectes the rhetorician, a friend 
of Aristotle’s. Fritzsche quotes Cicero 
Tuse. u.vii. 19: Adspice Philoctetam, 


cui concedendum est gementi: ipsum | is said that traces of the disease. are - : 

enim Herculem viderat in Eta magni- | still found among the inhabitants of 

tudine dolorum ejulantem, &c, Southern Russia.’—Mr. Rawlinson’s . 
Kapxivov] Of this tragic poet no- | Herodotus, Vol. I. p- 248. . 

thing appears to be known, kal &s Td OFA] Cf. c. v. § 4. “a 


Eevopdyt»] Giphanius finds in 
Seneca, De Jra, i. 2, a mention of 





Xenophantus as a musician of Alex- 
ander the Great. 

ofov év rots Sxv0av Baciretow 7H 
madanla 8: 7d yévos] Aspasius for 
XKv0dv reads Tepoa@v. But the com- 
mentators refer us to Herodotus 1. 
105: Toto. B¢ tay Sv0dwy ovdhcact 
tToipdy 7d ev’ Agkadwn Kaltoiot TolTeY 
del exydvoior evéoknve 7 Oeds OhAeay 
vodooyv* dove &ua A€youct re of SKvOar 
3a rovTd oheas vocéew. Hippocrates 
gives a description of this malady, 
which appears to have been a kind of 
impotence (De Aer. Ag. et Loc. V1. 
108): 
epydCovra: kal ds aiyuvaixes Suardeyorral 
te dpolws, Kadetyral te of roiodro 


évavdpiets. ‘This impotency Hippo- 
crates ascribes to venesection, but he 


mentions that the natives believed ee Ge 


to be a judgment from the gods. t 


8 dxpaclas 8&t—gavracig] ‘Now 


. 


~ 


edvouxla ylvovra: kal -yuvauketa 


fae 


incontinence is sometimes impetuosity 2 
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waSos, of O02 did To ey Povrsicac4as ayovras bd Tod wa- 
uv ao / > / 
Goug* Zur yap, Womep mpoyapyanrioayres ov yapyanilor- 
« , 
Tob, oOTw xal mpoatcbousvor xal mpoldovTEg xa mpoeyei- 
A ~ ~ 
pavtes EnuTOVg xal Toy Aoyiopmoy ovY ATTw@YTAL Ord Tod 
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of pev yap dia THY TaxuTHTA, of O2 Osa THY ThodpoTyTA 
> > , \ / \ \ ? Y 7 ~ 
oux avanévouos Tov Adyov, dia TO AxoAdUVanTIXO) civas TY 


davracia. 





and sometimes weakness. Some men, 
when they have deliberated, do not 
abide by their deliberations, owing to 
the state into which they are thrown, 
(and this is weakness): while others, 
from never having deliberated, are 
carried away by their feelings. Some 
on the contrary, like the beginners in 
a tickling match, who cannot be 
tickled,— having prescience, and fore- 
sight, and having roused up them- 
selyes and their reason beforehand, 
are not overcome by their feelings, 
whether pleasant or painful. It is 
especially persons of a quick or bilious 
temperament who are subject to the 
impetuous kind of incontinence, for 
the one through the rapidity, and the 
other through the intensity, of their 
nature, do not wait to see what is the 
law of right, because they are apt to 
follow impressions.’ 

bamrep of xpoyapyadlcaytes] The 
Paraphrast understands éavrods, ren- 
dering the passage Sorep ra mporpi- 
Bévra kal mpoyapyad:c0évTa wéAn ov 
yapyaAigovra:, And two of Bekker’s 
MSS. read of rpoyapyadic0evtes. It 
might be possible by previous tickling 
to exhaust the irritability of the 
cuticle, but this would not be a usual 
process, and in one of the Problems 
attributed to Aristotle (xxxv. vi.) it 
is discussed, ‘Why cannot a man 
tickle himself?’ To which the answer 
18, 





‘For the same reason. that he | 


ean hardly be tickled by anybody else 
if he knows that itis going to happen. 
For laughter implies a sudden revul- 
sion and a surprise.’ Surely this is 
exactly what is meant in the text. 

of éfets Kat wedAayxoAikol] An ac- 
count which seems at first sight the 
opposite of this is given by the author 
of the Magna Moralia (u. vi. 43): 
*Exeivn wey ody (the impetuous kind of 
incontinence) ov® &y Alay ddterey elvan 
Wexth* Kal yap ev tots orovdalois 7 
Toubrn eyyivera, ev Tots Oepuots Kad 
edpvécw: 7 St (the weak kind) éy rots 


Wuxpots kat wedayxoruKors, of SETowdTo - 


If however we consult the 
curious disquisition on pedayxoAsKot 
and the wédawva xoah in Ar. Problems, 
XXX. i, we shall see that both pas- 
sionate impetuosity and cold sluggish- 
ness were considered by the ancient 
physiologist to be different manifesta- 
tions of the same strange temperament, 
Ib. xxx. i. 18: “Ocos 3& & TH dion 
auvécrn Kpaots Toa, evOYs ObTOL TA 
HOn ylvovra mayrodamol, %AAos Kart’ 
BAAnv Kpaow* oiov Scots pev TOAAYH Kad 
Wuxpa evumdpyxei, vwOpo) Kat uwpol, dros 
de Alav wodAh kal Oepuh, mavixod Kat 
evoueis kad épwrikol Kad edxtvntor pds 
Tovs 9upovs Kal Tas emiOuplas, Evior 5é 
kal AdAot waAAov. With the moderns 
the term ‘ melancholy ’ is restricted to 
the cold and dejected mood ; while the 
ancients much more commonly ap- 
plied the term pedayxoAucds to denote 


exrol, 


* 


e 
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8 “Eon 8 6 pay dxahaoros, damp enex on, ou perayssny- 
Tinog? eumever yap Th m pocupécres” 60 departing psroys- 
AYTIMOS més. O10 ox domep aroha apsy, odrw xah Eyer, 
GAN 6 pay avlaros, 6 0 iardg’ Zoe yap 7 pay poxby- 
pla réy voonparey oloy ddépm xal dbice, 4 o axpacia 
Toig emiAnrTinolg’ 7) bev yap cuveyys, yj 0 ob TuvexIS To- 
yypia, xal dawg O Erepov To yévog axpaciag xab xa- 
xlas' jurv yap xaxla AavIdver, 7) 0 axparia ob AavOaver. 

2autTé@y O& ToUTwy BeArioug of éxorarixol 7 of Tov Adyov 
Eyovrsg dv, oy eupevovTes 08° bm EAaTTovog yap maboug 





3 
warmth, passion, and eccentricity of | after yielding, these are all repentant 
genius, Cf. Plato, Repub. 573 ©: | (metaueAntinds mas), while the in- 
Tupayvikds dé, Fv & eyd, & Samdne, | temperate man forms a contrast to 
avhp axpiBas ylyvera, Stay } pice 7 | them, and is unrepentant. 
emirndevpac 7} auporépas pedvorinds 5d odx Gorep hropheauer] Cf. ch. ii. 

Te Kal épwrikds Kal pedayxoduKds yévn- | § 10. Intemperance, which is a cor- 
rau. Of. also Ar, Probl. x1.xxxviii: 7 | ruption of the will, is like a chronic 
Th pavtacig axodovbeiy taxéws 7d | disorder, while incontinence, which is 
meAayxorikdy elva: éoriv, Inthe lan- | a temporary derangement of the will, 
guage of our own day, ‘The passionate | is like an epileptic seizure. 
heart of the poet is whirl’d into folly h yap xaxla AavOdver] As being a 
and vice. For more remarks on | false sort of harmony in the mind, in 
LéAawa xoAh, see below. which no struggle is felt. 
2 abtav 5&—éupévoyres 5¢] ‘ Now, 
VIII. This chapter is not separated | looking at incontinence itself and the 
by any marked logical boundary from | two kinds of it which I have men- 
the preceding one. Rather it is a | tioned, those people who are carried 
continuation of the same subject, as it | away are better than the sort who are 
goes on comparing incontinence with | in possession of “the law” but do not 
intemperance. Two previously mooted | abide by it.’ As said before, the _ 
questions are now discussed, namely, | thread of reasoning goes on com= 
is intemperance more curable than | tinuously from the end of: the he 
incontinence? (which is answered in | ceding chapter (according to Bekker’ 
the negative), and, is incontinence to | division), and so,there is no’ od 
be regarded as absolutely bad? (See | markable in the writer’s now ee 
above ch. i. § 6). This is also an- | to the two kinds of incontinence, as Deel 
swered in the negative. if he had never digressed from dis- 
1”Eott 8 6 pev &xddagros, Sewer cussing them. Of éxoraricol here 
er€xon, ob peraueAnrixds] Cf.c. vii. § | answers to the dfe7s Kal merayxoruc 
2. The continuity of the subject is | (ot) thy mpower# axpactay eiolv ZZ 
preserved, if we consider that the | refs. The words %oracis, exorivat, 
writer, having mentioned the various | and exorarixés, are frequently used in aS 
ways in which incontinent people sub- | the Problems, (J.c.) in connection with ag 
mit to temptation, next reflects that, | the werayxodmmol, Cf. Ib, xxx. i. 3: 





a» 
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yap 6axparig tort Tog TAYD weducxopevorg xa OT GALyoU 
y \ >? f oe € , 
OlYVOU XA EAATTOVOS 7 WC Ob TOAAOI. 
> 6 > ” , 
axpacia oux eat, Davepoy. 


a X > / ¢ 
OTL pdy oUv HAXIA 7 3 
> a5 lA Ba . \ Ly a 

\ la \ ‘ A ig geeks oe as p ’ v o 
Tap wooaiperiy To OF xaTa Tpoulperlv eoTIy. OF [LIY 
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Mianctovg § Miajoras aguveros tv ovx eloiv, Ip@ord oia- 
‘ , 
wep of a&vveror.’ 
> ~ / 
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\ c. 5 ~ aN \ 2 NY 
xab of axpareig KOixos ev aux eloly, 
ae: c x a > \ \ A “ 
érel 0 6 pty ToLoTog log pry Oi TO Ws-4 

~ ae 
metobos Oswxey rag xal trepBoryy xal mapa Tov dpbov 

, A € U ¢ \ , > \ X ~ 
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where it is said of Ajax, éxoratixds 
eyévero mayredG@s (t.¢. mad). Cf. above 
ch. vi. §6. "Exorarixés is used presently 
(§ 5) im a different sense to express 
‘departing from’ a purpose, as also 
before, ch. i. § 6, and ii. § 7. 

oi Tov Adyov Exovres}] On this phrase 
see Eth. v1. i. 1, and note. 

_ Spowos yap—oi moddAot] ‘For the man 
who is weakly incontinent is like those 
who are soon intoxicated, and by a 

small quantity of wine, less than in- 
toxicates people in general.’ ‘O dxpa- 
Ths seems used in this sentence as if 
specially applicable to the weak kind 
of incontinence. It is in contrast to 


 €xoratixés. Weakness is worse than 


being carried away by passion, for it 
is acting against warning, and with 
less temptation. 

3 Incontinence is not vice, though 
it resembles vice in what it does (kara 
Tas mpdtes), but it goes against the 
will, while vice goes with the will. 
-It is like the saying of Demodocus 
against the Milesians. ‘The Milesians 
are not fools, but they act just as if 
they were fools.” The incontinent are 
not bad, but they do wrong. 

Anyuodéxov] This was an epigram- 

VOL. II. 





matist of the island of Leros, not far 
from Miletus. Some of his epigrams 
against different cities are preserved 
in the Anthology. 

&3ixode1] In the general sense ‘ do 
wrong.’ Cf. Eth. v. ii. 2. 

4.7 yap aperh—evarrios | ‘ For virtue 
on the one hand preserves, while 
vice destroys, the major premiss. Now 
the end is in action just what the 
hypotheses arein mathematics, namely, 
a major premiss on which everything 


depends; hence, neither in the one 


case nor in the other is it the chain of 
inference (6 Adyos) that demonstrates 
the major premiss, but in the case 
of action (évrad@a) it is virtue either 
natural or acquired to which a right 
opinion with regard to the major 
premiss is due. He who possesses 
this is temperate, while the contrary 
person is intemperate.’ This passage 
comes in as a final argument against 
the notion that incontinence is more 
curable than intemperance. In the 
latter the fountain-head.of action (the 
épxnh) is destroyed. While the tem- 
perate man has in himself the source 
of all good action, the intemperate 
man is the direct opposite, and the 


GG 
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pet 7 08 owe, ey 08 Taig mpaeot TO ov Evexae apyxh, OorEp 
zy roig pabyparinois ai tmobéceig* oltre Oy exel 6 Adyos 
Sdacxarinss ray dpydy obre syratba, arn dpery 7 u- 
oxy 7, biorn Tod épbodoGelv meph rHy apyyv. Yodpwy pey 
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50UY 6 TOLOUTOS, AXOAKTTOS O EYaYTIO“. 
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mabos éxorarixds mapa Tov opbev Adyoy, ov wore piv [By 
mpaTTey xara Tov opboy Aoyoy xparei To waSoc, WoTe O 
sivas TolouToy olov memeiobas Simms cavedny Osiv TAS TOLMU- 
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incontinent man is something inter- 
mediate. 

h 8t oda] cf. Eth. vi. y. 6, where 
almost all the ideas which occur above 
are given, even the reference to mathe- 
matical axioms. Jb. ch. xii. § 10: 
where a still more explicit statement 


is made of the relation of virtue to- 


the practical syllogism. 
ai tro0écas| This term is used 
precisely in the same way in the 
Eudemian Ethics, 1. x. 20: tepl pev 
tov TéAous ovMels Bovdeverat, AAAG TODT” 
éotly apxh Kat bwd0cots, domwep ev Tats 
Ocwpntikais emiorhucus trobéces* elpn- 
tat 5 wept aitav év pey tots ev apxij 
Bpaxéws, ev 8 tots dyadutixots oP 
&xpiBelas (i.e. the Analytics of Eude- 
mus). Cf. Jb. ch. xi. § 4: Somep yap 
Tais Oewpntixais al imwudéoes apxatl, 
ora Kal rats mointiKats Td TéAOS GPX} 
kal inddeois, In Eth. Eud. vu. ii. 4, 
indbecis is used as equivalent to 
apxh.—(§ 3) wept rotrwy .. 
téov d:oplea, AaBotow apxhy rhvde 
. TovTov bt Siwpitméevou Anwréov 
inddcow éErépay, Plato, Repub. p. 510 
—511, reproaches mathematics with 
always resting on hypotheses of which 
they can give no account. P, 510 c: 
olua ydp oe eidévar Ste of weph ras 
yewmetplas te Kal Aoyiopovs Kal 7d 
To.avTa mMparyparevdpevot, brobeuevor Th 
Te wepit Toy Kal Td Uptiov kal Ta oXHpaTE, 
Kal ywriey TpitTe fbn Kal BAAGa TobTwY 
aerpa cal éxdorny uOodor, TadTa wey 


. Teipa- 





ws €iddres, moinoduevar brobéces a’rd, 
oddéva Adyov obre abrois ore HAAS 
ért Gkodo1 wep) abtav d:8dver as wayth 
pavepav, éx rovrwv & apxduevor Te 
Aowra Hn Sietidvres TEeAcEvT@ow Suodro- 
younévws éxt rodro, ob by em oxdluv 
dpphowoww. 

Aristotle, Post. Analyt. 1 ii. 7, 
defines thesis or assumption as an 
immediate syllogistie principle, in- 
demonstrable, but not (as the axioms 
are) a necessary antecedent to all 
reasoning. He divides theses into 
hypotheses and definitions, which 
differ in that the former assert exist- 
ence or non-existence, while the latter 
do not. The hypothesis then is a 
peculiar principle (oixefa &pxn), and 
differs from an axiom, (1) in that it 
varies in the different sciences; (2) 
in that it is wanting in recognisable 
necessity. (Cf. Post. Anal. 1. x. 6: 
otk tots & Swdbeois. ..d dvdeynn 
elvat 52 abrd Kal Soxeiv avdyKn). The 


Aristotelian hypothesis is however 
widely different from the hypothesis — 
of the moderns, which means in short 

little more than a conjecture. For — 
more particulars on this subject see 


Mr. Poste’s Logie of Science (Oxford, 
1850), p. 139—1438. : 

Tod dp0odoteiy] By what the gram-~ 
marians call zeugma, this genitive 
goes with ray apxay, as governed by 


SidarKaduds, One would have ex- — 


pected airia. 
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, ~ ~ 7 A A “ 
axordeTov, ose Davaos amaAws* cwletar yap To fer- 
, ae! / v ee / or 3 \ N.S 
TITTOY,  APYY. AAAS ® evavrios, 6 EULLEVETIHOS HAL OVX 
> \ Ces: # \ s \ NAN 9 7 o € 
éxorarinas did ye TO wados. davepov Oy ex TouTwY OTE 7 
a / - . 
piv omovdain 2Eic, 7 02 Davay. 

, ee > 7 > gi .¢€ ~ / Xe 
Tlorepov ody éyxparng cori 6 érommody rye seouh bot 
~ hd "4 b> c ~ > ~ > \ 

Qnty mponipeoe: Eupevwy 7 6 Ty O09y, nal axparng a8 
~ \ > / / \ wn / 7 
Groimoly py eEupevwv mpoasperes xal orosmody Acyw 7 
~ ~ , ~ ~ \ > ~ a 
TO Wevdel Acyw xal TY mpoaspéoes TH wy OPI, womep 
> 7 aX ~ 
ymopniy mporepov; 7 xaTa piv cupPsPyxdg oroimoty, 


cr of 





5 &Ados & évayrilos x.7.A.| Incon- 
tinence haying been shown to be an 
intermediate state not so bad as in- 
temperance, it is here added, that 
the true opposite to the incontinent 
man is he 


‘Who, through the heat of conflict, 
keeps the law 

In calmness made, and sees what he 
foresaw ;’ 


z.e. not the temperate but the conti- 
nent. And though incontinence is 
not absolutely bad, yet relatively, if 
you compare it with its opposite, you 
must call one bad and the other good. 


IX. The first part of this chapter 
(§$§ 1—4) takes up again the question 
before started (ch. i. § 6, ch. ii. § 7—10), 
Does continence consist in sticking to 
any opinion and purpose, whether 
wrong or right? After some refine- 
ments, which are perhaps unnecessary, 
as to the continent man ‘accidentally’ 
or “non-essentially’ maintaining a 
wrong opinion, a good distinction is 
given between obstinacy and conti- 
nence. Obstinate people (ic xupoyvd- 

" poves), if not mere dullards (of duade?s 
kal of &yporkor), are self-opinionated, 
which state of mind is rather inconti- 
nence than continence, for it is a 
yielding to the desire for victory and 
self-assertion. The continent man on 





? 


the other hand is not at all deaf to 
the voice of persuasion, it is only the 
voice of passion when opposed to 
reason which he resists. Nor is a 
man to be called incontinent if he 
deserts a resolution, even for the sake 
of pleasure, Since Neoptolemus de- 
serted his resolution to deceive, in 
order to obtain the noble pleasure of 
preserving his honour. 

1. 1 6 TH Wevdet Ady@ Kal rH mpoar- 
pécet TH wy 6p07| Various solutions 
have been proposed for the difficulty in- 
volved in this sentence. (1) Aspasius, 
followed by Argyropulus, Fritzsche, 
&e., think that éunévav is to be 
understood as carried on from u% 
éupévwy in the line before. But this 
will not do. The a&«parhs cannot be 
said to ‘abide by a false opinion.’ 
(z) Some understand the clause as 
applying to cases like those of Neo- 
ptolemus. ‘Isa man incontinent who 
does not stick to a false opinion?’ 
But all this is implied in 6 dro:qoty 
«.7.A, And moreover this interpre- 
tation would give a new sense to #, 
making it a particle of opposition 
instead of a particle of contrast, which 
is required for the sake of correspon- 
dence with the opening sentence. (3) 
One of Bekker’s MSS. reads t¢ wh 
Wevde2 Adyp Kal tH mpoupécan TH 
6p07. This is a very natural correc- 
tion to'make, and it seems followed by 


ca2 


9 
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> e258 \ ~ > ~ , A n~ , ~ / 
xaf airs O& TO aANDeE Adyw xal TH 699% mpooupeoes 
€ \ > / € > > 5b] / > / d} 5 \ 3} 
6 pay eupever 6 0 ou eupevers eb yap Tig TOOL Ore TOO 
€ ~ ) ~ / \ me 
aipeiras 7 Oroxet, xaP abro wey TodTo Oimxer xal aipsiras, 
~ f ‘ 
xaTa cupe>yxdg 8 +o mpdrepov. amAdg OF Agyomey TO 
f aire, wore & ty we 6 ty O0&y 6 wiv eumeves 
xaf atro, woTE ExT pv Wg broimoty OoEy 6 pay Erp 
’ ~ ~ ~ / 
6.0 e&loratat, amaws Ot 6 7TH aAnfet. eiol 02 Tiveg xal 
~ n~ , 
eupevetinol TY O0En, obs xarotor ioxupoyym@povac, olov 
, a / 4 
dvomeoros xa) Ux eULETaMELT TOS O1 Ofoloy prev TL EXOUTE 
~ ~ ~ / \ A 
TO éyxparel, OorEp 6 AowTos TH EArcvIeplw xal 6 Gpacds 
is yA > > o ‘ f ¢ \ s' 5 a 
TH Japparen, sia} ETEPOL KATA TOAAA, 0 [LEY Yap Ob 
/ > 7 > 
mabos xal emibuplav ob peraParrs, 6 éyxparis, émel 
, \ > \ 
cUreloTos, OTay THY, Zora! 6 eyxparys* 6 OF ovy brs 
Ua 
Adyou, érel éribunlas ye AapPavoucl, xal ayovTas OAD} 
~ e ~ , , 
307d Téby ydoverv, iol 08 irxupoyvmMpores of idsoyvw@poves 
~ y , D318 
xah of amadeic xal of diy porxos, of peey idtoyye>poves oy 70o- 
viv xas uray : Xaipours yop VICIT ES, Zay py perourel- 
Gwvras, xa Aumotvrau, aay dxupa Ta auTéy 7 donep 
UiGlopata’ Wore parry TM axparel eolxacw 4 TO 
° ~ ~ , / > 
4eyxpares. elol O€ tives of Tolg doSacw ovx euméevouory ov 
q ~ ond / 
Ov axpaciav, olov gv rd Piroxryry tw ZodoxAéoug 6 





the Paraphrast, who has 6 wh éuuévav { xaxdv, which is a weak qualification 


7H op07j. But since the correction is 
so natural, why should such a pre- 
ponderance of MSS. have failed to 
adopt it? Though the sense ab- 
solutely requires some such reading, 
it seems better to conclude that there 
is some original confusion in the 
text. The author may have carelessly 
written as above, from a mistaken 
antithesis to } 6 7H 6p07 in the former 
sentence, 

Kata oupBeBnkds 5& 7d wpdrepor] 
One chooses the means ‘ accidentally,’ 
This is a mere illustration of the 
import of xa® airé and cupBeBykds. 
The whole paragraph seems perfectly 
irrelevant. It may be compared with 
Eth. v. xi. 8: KaP? aibrd yey ody rd 
GdixetoOat ATTOv paddAov, Kata oupBe- 
Bynkds 8 odfiv Kwddver peiCov eivat 





of the moral principle, that to injure 
is worse than to be injured. 

2 &omep 5 towros «.7.A.] The 
same illustrations are coupled together 
in the Eudemian Ethics mt. vii. 14: 
7d duodrepoy hrrov éevaytiov alveras, 
olov rérovOe Td Opdaos mpds 7d Odpoos 
Kal dowrla mpds érevdepidrnra. 

6 5& obx —ijSovay] ‘ But the obsti- 


nate man (is immovable) not from the - 


influence of reason, for such men 
assuredly admit desires, and many of 
them are carried away by the allure- 
ment of pleasures. The curious 
phrase émiOuulas AawBdvover occurs 
in the Hudemian: Ethics, m. ii. 13% 
mdyres yap rovros pice re xalpovor, 
Ka éribuulas AauBdvover, 

4 oloy év rG Pidonrhry] See above 
ch. ii. § 7, note, 


IX.] 


Neorroazpos. 
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xairos OF yoovay ob evemewev, AAA 


y , > ~ \ s / 
xHAaAHY* TO yap aryfevew UTM xaroy 7y, éreloby O brd 


rod “Oduecéws Wevdecbas. 


Ob yap mas 6 BF yovyy v1 


/ A et ee A v7 ~ fae HE D re > > 
TPATTWY OUT AXOAKTTOS ouTE davrog ovr AXDATYS, AAA 


c > > A 
6 OL alo x pay. 


? \ oo] , A ~ ig A a ~ ~ 
Evel n) EOTL TIC HOLE TOLOUTOS O10$ YTTOY 7 det Tolg Ow-5 
~ , \ > > la ~ A ~ ~ 
PATIHOIS YAIDwWY, KA OUX EUmEYWY TW AOYUr y ToLOUTOS, 


7 \ ~ ~ / 
TOUTOU XQL TOU Ax LAT OUS peoog 6 eyxparys* 


6 pev yap 


cixparng oux éupéver TO Adyw Oia TO WAAAGY TI, OUTOS OF 
\ & 3% e sy 2 \ > , \ ENS bs 

Oia To yTTOy TE 60) Eyuparig Eupéver xml 0008 OF Erepov 

petaParnrs, Act d¢, elrep xj éyxpareia orovdaioy, apdo- 
, \ > ’ v4 Ud > a \ 4 

Tépas Tas evavTiag EFeig davaag elvos, Worep xal dai- 


YVOVTOL* 


% \ \ X \ (4 4 
AAAK Oia TO THY ETEpay ev GALyoIg al oruyaseig 


elvou davepay, domep a Tanhpoo wry TH Axoraa ie doxet 
évavtioy elvou peovoy, ouTwW xal 7 syxparetoe A ax par ia 
eet 3 xal? OmoroTynT a ToAAa ALYET OL, xa 7 EYHDATELO 76 





5—ch. x. § 5. In his later edition 
Bekker makes this portion of the text 
into a separate chapter, which seems 
a better arrangement. We have now 
a winding up of the previous dis- 
cussions. Continence is not only the 
contrary of incontinence, but is also 
a sort of mean. It bears an analogy 
to temperance, but must not be iden- 
tified with it. Neither must incon- 
tinence and intemperance be con- 
founded (see above ch. i. § 6). Nor 
must it be thought possible that the 
wise man can be incontinent, though 
the clever man may (see ch. i. § 7). 
Incontinence is like sleep or drunken- 
ness, not a state of wakeful knowledge 
(see ch. iii, §§ 6-8). Its acts are 
voluntary, but yet it is not absolutely 
wicked, since it implies no deliberate 
purpose. The incontinent man is 
like a state which has good laws, but 
does not act upon them. The bad 
man like a state with a bad code, 
which she carries out. Both the 
terms incontinence and continence are 
used comparatively, as implying more 





firmnessthanis common, or less. Of the 
two kinds of incontinence, that which 
is caused by passion is more curable 
than that caused by weakness, that 
which proceeds from habit is more 
curable than that which is natural. 

5 Kal ovdé dV? Erepoy peraBddrre] 
This is an Atticism for kal 5? oddére- 
pov. The attempt to make continence 
into ‘a mean’ can hardly be called 
successful. It can only be done by 
assuming the same @AAenis for this 
quality as for temperance. You will 
have one set of terms, dkodacta, 
cwppoctyvn, avatcOnota, and another 
set axpacla, eyxpdreia, dvacOncta. It 
is plain that éyxpdérea is not a mean, 
in the sense of being a balance, or 
harmony of the mind. It is only 
imperfect temperance, it is temperance 
in the act of forming. 

6 7 eyKpdrea 7 TOU Géppovos Kul? 
duordrnta jKodovencey] ‘The “con- 
tinence” of the temperate man has 
come to be called so derivatively 
(AxoAovOnkev) and by analogy.’ 
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a7 ~ > 
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5] , a \ / A Nw A "4 
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xb TW WOAKTIXOS* O n) AxXPATHS ov T pat ixdc. TOV 
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eviore dpovipor prev elval tiveg axparsig 02, dia To Tay 


IN) , , ~ , \ > , , 
Oewornta diahépew THg povycews Toy cipnuévoy Tpomrov 
> ~ 7 / \ \ \ 
gv Tolg MpwTOIG Avyols, xal xaTa ev Tov Adyov eyyUS 
a N , 5.4 \ ‘ / OY: Ov e 
elvat, Oiadépeiv 08 xara THy mpoalperiv. aude Oy we 
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X. 1 dua yap ppdvios Kal orov- 
datos Td HOos Sé5euxta wv] Cf. ch. ii. 
§ 5. Eth. v1. xiii. 6. 

2 Tov cipnuévoy tTpdmov ev Tots mpa- 
tos Adyos | Cf. Eth. vi. xii. 8—g. The 
phrase év trois mpéros is used by 
Aristotle, Hth. rv. iv. 1, 4, in refer- 
ence to the Second Book of Ethics. 
It must mean something more than 
mpérepoy, one would think. It seems 
to point to a sort of interval between 
the later passage and that referred 
to. Cf. ch, i. § 1: &AAnY rorncauévous 
apxhv. 

3 kal éxow pey] Cf. Eth. v. ix. 4-6, 
where the question is discussed, Does 
the incontinent man voluntarily do 
wrong and injury to himself as well 
as harm ? 

h yap mpoalpeots emienkhs | Mpoalpecis 





here must mean the general state of 
the will. It is only one form of 
incontinence, which errs against a 
definitely formed purpose. Inconti- 
nence is always rapa thy BotAnow (cf, 
Eth. v. ix. 6); in passionate natures 
it is &vev mpoapécews, The Aristo- 
telian psychology seems however to 
have admitted the formation of mpoa:- 
péoets which are not carried out into 
action, and the question thus arose, 
Are purposes or actions most decisive 
as constituting virtue? See Eth, m. 
ii. 1, note, and Eth, x. viii. 5. 

dof jpyumdynpos| ‘So that he is only 
half depraved.’ This epithet occurs 
in Ar. Pol. v. xi. 34: @t & abrdv 
(the monarch) d:akeioOar (avaryKaiov) 
Kara Td HOos Hrot KaA@s mpds aperhy 7 
nulxpnoroy byra, Kal ph movnpoy GAN’ 
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jyumdvnpov. In Plato, Repub. p. 352 
c, the term juimdxOnpo is used, in 
proving that there must be honour 
even among thieves. 

ov yap ériBovdos] Though lust as 
compared with anger is called éwiBov- 
Aos (cf. ch. vi. § 3), yet it is true on the 
other hand that the incontinent man 
is not a designing character. 

6 5& pedayxorrKds] Cf. above ch. vii. 
§ 8, ch, viii. § 2. 

Gomep “Avataydpléns] A Rhodian 
comic poet, who issaid to have satirized 
theAthenians. Aristotlementions one 
of his plays, the Tepovropavla (Rhet. m. 
xii. 3). Also a famous saying of his (Jd. 
1m. xi, 8), AvatavSpldov +d éemasvodpe- 
vov— 

Kaddy y arobaveiy mply Cavdrou Spay 

&fuov, 





And another witticism (J. m1. x. 7). 
Cf. Athenzeus, Deipnos., x. 16: 

4 Tis tav mrcloTwy Suvduews| Cf. 
ch. vii. 1, note. 

orep al Envos] An elegiac and 
gnomic poet of Paros, who appears to 
have been a contemporary and friend 
of Socrates. 

pnp worAvxpdnoy K.7.A.] 

‘ Habit sticketh long and fast, 
Second nature ’tis at last.’ 

peA€rny | ‘ That which is acquired by 
culture and habit.’ That habit is 
‘second nature,’ we are told by 
Aristotle, De Mem. ii. 16: &omep yap 
tots Hin Td os, 5d & wodrAAdKS 
évvootpev Tax avauimynoxducda’ do- 
mep yap pice téde pera téd€ early, 
obtw Kal évepyeig* Td 5 TOAAdKIS Hiow 
Towee, 
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2 Acyouey. 


tr: 08 xal rév dvayxaiwy emioxebacbas mepl 





XI. We now come to a treatise 


upon the nature of Pleasure. With 
regard to the authorship and character 
of this treatise see the remarks in 
Vol. I. Essay-I. pp. 34 and 38, and 
Essay III. p. 145. A notable scholium, 
discovered by Professor Brandis in 
the Vatican, and quoted by Spengel 
and Fritzsche, attributes it to Eude- 
mus, though in a merely conjectural 
way; see below ch, xiii. § 2, note. 
In the outset of the Eudemian Ethics, 
a discussion on Pleasure is promised 
in terms which correspond both to 
the contents and the position of the 
present chapters. (Eth, Eud. 1. v. 11.) 
rovray 8 (é.e. with regard to the 
three kinds of life) ) wey mept 7a 
odpara Kal Tas drodatoes Hdovh, Kal 
tls kad mola tis ylveru Kal did tTlhyov, 
ovk &Sndrov, hor’ ov tlyes eiol Set 
(nreiv abtds, GAN el ouvtelvovol Tt 
mpos evdaipoviay } wh, kal rds ouvrel- 
vouot, kal wérepov ei Set mpoodrrey TE 
Civ Karas 7dovds twas, rabras Set 
mpoodmrew, } TovTwy pey BAAoy TWd 
Tpdmov avarykn KoLvwveiy, erepa 8 elolv 
jdoval BV &s ebAdyws olovras Tov eddal- 
pova Civ 7déws kal wh pdvov GAdmws. 
GAAG Tept piv ToUTwY Borepoy émirKe- 
aréov, wept 3 aperns Kal ppovhoews 
It is quite in 
agreement with the terms of this pro- 
gramme that the present treatise is 
prominently concerned with the dis- 
cussion of bodily pleasure (# wept 7a 
céuara kal Tas dnodavaes 5ovh), At 
the close of the Eudemian Ethics there 
is also a reference backward to these 
chapters (Eth. Eud. vit, iii. 11): kat 
epi Hovis 8 elpnra moiby Tt Kal mos 
ayabsy, kal 81 Th TE GMAGS HSEq Kar 


mparov Sewphowpuer. 





Kadrd, kal 7h (ye) awrGs dryada 7déa. od 
ylverat 5& Hdovh wh ev mpdter* 5a TovTo 
6 GAnOGs eddaluwyv Kal Hd.ora Choe, ear 
TovTo ov pdrny of &vOpwror Gtovoww. 
(Cf. this Book, ch. xii. § 3, and § 7; 
ch. xiii. § 2.) 

1—2 mepl 8¢ 7dovns — xalpew] 
‘Pleasure and pain are subjects which 
come within the scope of him who 
makes polities a philosophy, for he 
has to frame the idea of that supreme 
end, in reference to which we call 
things absolutely good and bad. Also 
these are quite necessary for us to 
consider, since we have laid down the 
principle that moral virtue and vice 
are concerned with painsand pleasures, 
and since people in general hold that 
pleasure is involved in happiness, 
whence they have given the happy 
man his name (#axdpios from xalpewv).’ 

There are three reasons given here 
for discussing pleasure; (1) Because 
it has claims to be ‘ the end.’ (Cf. Eth. 
Eud. u. i. 1, where as a reason for 
discussing psychology it is said, ppé- 
yyors yap kad &perh Kar HBovh ev uxt, 
dv tna h wdvra rédos elvat Sone? rao). 
(2) From the connection before shown 
to exist between pleasure and mo- 
rality, cf. Eth, Eud. . iv. 2-4. 
(3) Because the idea of pleasure is 
involved in the common idea of 
happiness, as shown by the etymology 
(a false one) of waxdpios. i 

épxiréxtwv Tod TéAovs| %.€. to con- 
ceive in a grand and liberal way, 
independently of details, that supreme 
human good at which a state should 
aim, Cf. Eth. 1. xiii. 1-3, and 1 i. 4, 
note. 

amA@s A€éyouer] There is some con+ 
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fusion in this expression, for though 
things are called good in reference to 
the supreme end, yet they are not 
called so absolutely. All such goods 
are merely means, and therefore goods 
relatively. What is here meant is 
more definitely expressed in Eth. Hud. 
I. Vill. 18, 71 8 atriov 7d TEAOS TaY 
ig’ airdé, Sndot h didacKadrla. dpicd- 
pevol yap Td TéAos TGAAG Seuxvdovcry, 
Sri Exacrov abtav ayabdy* airioy yap 
7d ob Evena. 

ue® 7H5ovqs) The first sentence of 
the Eudemian Ethics asserts that 
happiness is not only most good and 
_beautiful, but also most pleasurable ; 


this is taken, of course, from Eth. Nic. 


I. Vill. 4. 

3—5 The writer now mentions 
three existing opinions with regard to 
pleasure, and the arguments by which 
they are supported. 


1 That pleasure is in no sense a 
good. 
VOL. II. 





(a) because it is a state of be- 
coming (yéveats) : 

(8B) because the temperate man 
avoids pleasures ; 

(y) because the wise man aims 
not at pleasure, but at a 
painless condition ; 


(3) because pleasure hinders 
thought ; 

(€) because there is no art of 
pleasure ; 


(¢) because children and brutes 
follow pleasure. 


2 That some pleasures may be 
good but that most are bad; sup- 
ported by instances of morbid and 
hurtful pleasures. 

3 That pleasure is at all events not 
the chief good; because it is not an 
end-in-itself, but a state of becoming. 

Tois wey ody Soxet] The opinions 
stated here are negative. The writer 
in all probability had before him 


Aristotle’s treatise on Pleasure (Eth. 
HH 


15) 
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x. i.-v.). He deviates from it slightly, 
and exhibits that kind of differences 
which might be expected under the 
circumstances. He does not, like 
Aristotle, state the positive view 
(held by Eudoxus) that pleasure is 
the chief good, but commences witli 
the opinions of the objectors to this 
view (i.e. Speusippus and the Plato- 
nists of his school). The principal 
argument which he attributes to them 
(that pleasure is a ‘yéveots) is given, 
though not in such a definite form, 
Eth. x. iii. 4. Argument (¢) appears 
to be implied in the objection against 
Eudoxus which is mentioned Eth. x. 
ii. 4. Argument (e) may be the same 
perhaps as that given Eth, x. iii. 2 
(that pleasure is aépiorov). The 
other arguments are not taken from 
Aristotle; they may perhaps have 
been derived from the books of Speu- 
sippus on this subject (wept doris a’, 
’Aplatimmos a. See Vol. I. Essay IIL. 
p. 168). 

The second view belongs probably 
to a more moderate section of the 
Older Academy. It still however 
requires qualification, and to this ef- 
fect the writer argues below, in ch. 
xil. 

The third view,— that pleasure, 
however good, cannot be the chief 
good,—was held by both Plato and 
Aristotle (though the argument by 
which it is supported, 87: ob réAos 
G@AAa yéveots, was Plato’s alone, ef. 
Philebus p. 53 Cc, 54 A, &e. Eth. x. ii. 
3, x. iii. 8-13). Eudemus, identifying 
pleasure with happiness, denies this, 
ch. xii. § 1, ch. xiii. § 2. 





XII. The arguments used in this 
chapter are as follows: (1) Before 
deciding on the goodness or badness of 
pleasure, a distinction has to be made 
between absolute and relative good- 
ness or badness, and then various 
degrees have to be admitted among the 
relative kinds of goodness, § 1. (2) We 
must allow that real pleasure consists 
in life itself (évépyera), not what merely 
produces life (yévecis). Hence all the 
arguments founded on defining plea- 
sure to be a yévects fall to the ground. 
Those processes which restore nature 
are only pleasures jn a subsidiary and 
accidental way. And even in them 
what is pleasant is the life (évépyesa) 
which accompanies them, §§ 2=3. (4) 
Some pleasures may be morbid or 
they may hinder thought; but this 
only proves that from one point of 
view they are not good: but again the 
pleasures of thought are an assistance 
to thought, § 4-5. (4) There is no 
art of pleasure, because art is of 
conditions, not of functions, not of 
life itself, § 6. (5) The arguments 
about the wise man, the temperate 
man, and the child (ch. xi. § 4), all 
apply merely to the inferior and sub- 
sidiary, that is the bodily, pleasures, 
§ 7. 

The course of procedure here is like 
that in Eth. x. 
objections of the schoal of Speusippus 
are answered before Aristotle gives 
his own theory of the nature of plea- 
sure, The arguments above are rather 
confused in statement. Those in § 1 
are apparently meant to answer the 
assertion that no pleasure is good, 


se wee 
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ote Kal adtd ote KaT& cuuBeBnkds, 
The writer wishes first to urge that 
pleasure may be relatively good, if not 
absolutely so; he afterwards goes on 
to maintain that it is absolutely good. 

Other passages of Eudemus bear a 
similarity to this, ef. Eth. Eud. ut. i. 
7: GAN tows Td poBepdy A€yeTa, dowep 
kal To 75d Kal raryaddv, Six@s. Ta wey 
yap amras, 7a 5 Th pev Kal Hdéa Kad 
ayaba éoriv, ards & ob, GAAG Tovvay- 
thoy patrdAa nal ovx nda, boa Tots 
Tovnpots wpédiua, nal Boa Hiéa rots 
moudiors 7 waudia, vit. ii. 4-7, &e. 

1 Bre 8 od cupBalver — xauvdvrwr] 
‘But that it does not follow from 
these arguments that (pleasure) is 
not a good, nor even that it is not the 
chief good, will be seen from the 
following considerations. First, the 
term ‘good’ has a double import, it 
means either the absolute or the 
relative good; in aceordance with this 
distinction, different constitutions and 
states will be either absolutely or 
relatively good, and so too the pro- 
cesses of charge and transition (which 
produce them). Thus some of these 
processes which appear bad may be 
so in the abstract (aA@s), while they 
are not so relatively (7wi), but are 
desirable for the particular indivi- 
dual. Others again cannot be called 
desirable even for the particular 
individual, except on occasion and for 
a short time; others are not pleasures 
at all, but only seem so, being accom- 
panied by pain and being (merely) for 





the suke of relief, as for instance the 
pleasures of the sick.’ 

2 2% émel—amd Trovtwr] ‘Secondly, 
“good” may be either a state or the 
operation of a state, and so the pro- 
cesses which restore any one to his 
normal state (pvounyy Efw) are plea- 
surable (not in themselves, but) acci- 
dentally (and by association). In 
fact there is an operation or vital 
action in desire, namely that of the 
powers in us which remain unimpaired 
(ris brodotrov eEkews Kal picews), 
(And it may be proved that pleasure 
depends not on want and desire, but 
on vital action), because there are 
pleasures which do not imply want and 
desire, as for instance the pleasures 
of thought, which take place when the 
nature is in no respect deficient. A 
proof (that the processes before-men- 
tioned are only accidentally pleasur- 
able) is to be found in the fact that 
men do not find delight in the same 
pleasure while their nature is being 
recruited (dvamAnpouwévns) and when - 
it is in a settled condition, but when 
it is settled they delight in things 
which are absolutely pleasant, and 
during the other process in things 
that are even quite the reverse ; as in 
sharp and bitter things, which are not 
naturally nor abstractedly pleasant. 
Nor is the enjoyment of them natural, 
for as pleasant things, regarded ob- 
jectively (7a 75éa), are to one another, 
so are the subjective feelings which 


_these excite (jdeval).’ 
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This passage is expressed so ellip- | p. 199), but it is borne out by e. xiv- 
tically as to require several links of | § 7: Aéyw 5 xara cupBeBnwds Hdéa 
thought to be supplied. Inthe above | 1& iarpedovra- ri -yap cupBalver iarped- 
translation this has been attempted. | eo@a: rod dropévovtos Hyiovs xpartovTés 
A bare rendering of the sentences into | ti, &:& rodro 730 Sone? ely. Cf. Eth. 
English would leave them utterly un- | x. iii. 6. 
intelligible. éféo1 xal mixpots] Mentioned as an 

ai katicraou]) i.e, af euhoes Kalai | instance of things only pleasant during 
yevéoets, carried on from the previous | a morbid condition of the body. Cf. 
section. The argument is that it is | Eth. x. iii. 8. 
only life and the vital action (@vouh 3 ert ob« avdynn—tort & Erepor] 
fis kal Tavtys évépyea) whichis good | * Moreover it does not follow that 
and pleasant; the restorative processes | these must be something better than 
are only secondarily, non-essentially, | pleasure, as some argue, in the same 
and by a sort of inference, pleasant. | way that the end is better than the 
The words xafioraoa and kabeornxvias | process which leads to it. For all 
correspond with the term xardoraots, | pleasures are not transition-states 
which is used of pleasure in Ar. | nor the accompaniments of such, but 
Rhetoric, 1. xi. 1: kardstacis &Opda | they are rather life itself and the end 
Kal aigOnth eis Thy bwdpxovcay pvaww. itself. They do not result from our 

Tis bwodoimov Efews] The argument | coming to our powers (ywopéver), but 
goes on to add that even in these re- | from our using those powers (xpe- 
storative processes there is vital action | pévwr); and it is not true that all 
(évépyea), namely of those organs that | pleasures have an end separate from 
remain unimpaired. The Paraphrast | them; this is only true of such as are - 
and others understand boAoixrov to | felt by persons in the process of being 
mean ‘deficient, and as being equi- | restored to their normal condition. 
valent to évdeovs in the next line, | Hence it is not right to define plea- 
But the above translation is not only | sure as a “sensible transition,” but 
more suitable to the doctrine of the | rather we should call it “a vital 
Peripatetics, (see Vol. I. Essay IV. | action of one’s natural state,” and 
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instead of “sensible,” “unimpeded.” 
Now pleasure appears to people to be 
a transition-process from its being 
good in the full sense of the term, for 
people confound the ideas of process 
and action, whereas they are distinct.’ 

@onep twés pact] In all probability 

the school, and perhaps the actual 
writings, of Speusippus, are here al- 
luded to. Nowhere in Plato do the 
exact words of this definition of plea- 
sure occur (yéveots eis pio aicOnth), 
but they represent his views, though 
perhaps carried rather farther. The 
present section places in opposition to 
each other the theories of the Platonic 
and the Aristotelian school, of whom 
the one considered pleasure to be a 
relief from pain, a return from depres- 
sion, an addition to the vital powers ; 
~ the other considered it to be the play of 
life itself, the flow of life outward 
rather than anything received. On 
these two divergent theories see Vol. 
I. Essay IV. pp. 197-201. Thesame 
subject may be found worked out at 
greater length, and with interesting 
notices of the opinions held by later 
philosophers, in Sir W. Hamilton’s 
Lectures on Metaphysics, vol. u. lect. 
~xiiil. pp. 444-475. 

GAAG maAdov Aekréov evépyeay] Ari- 
stotle when writing accurately dis- 
tinguishes pleasure from the moments 
of life and consciousness (évépyecat), 


from which it isinseparable. Cf. Eth. - 





X. Vv. 6: af 5&y(7doval) cbveyyus tats 
évepyetaus, Kal abdidpicTot ofTrws ware 
éxew audicBarnow ef tabtéy est 7 
évépyeta TH Hdovy. od why Found ye 7 
HSov} Sidvora clvar ovF atobnors* &romov 
yap’ GAG Sie 7d wh xwplCeoOat haiveral 
He however does not 
more specifically define it than as 
ervyryvomevdv Te TéAOS (TH evepyeig), 
Eth. x. iv. 8, &e. Eudemus does not 
preserve the distinction, but simply 
says that pleasure should be defined 
as ‘the unimpeded play of life.’ Ari- 
stotle himself occasionally writes in 
this way; cf. Metaphys. x1. vii. 7: éred 
The term 
évépryeta, besides other associations, im- 
plies consciousness, as has been shown 
in Vol. I. Essay III. pp. 193-196. 
Sone? 5& yéveolts tis elvat, Sti Kuplws 
&yabdy| At first sight there appears 
to be a contradiction in saying that 
pleasure is thought not to be a good, 
becauseit is a-yéveots (ch. xi. § 4); and 
that it is thought to be a yéveois 
because itisagood. The explanation 
is that the latter clause refers not to 
the Platonists, but to the Cyrenaics. 
The Cyrenaics, who considered plea- 
sure the chief good, defined it as an 
equable process in the soul.’ Plato 
accepted this definition, and turned it 
against them, arguing that by the very 
terms used the Cyrenaics had proved 
pleasure not to be the chief good. 
The Platonists then were originally 
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indebted for their definition of pleasure 
(aic8nth yéveots) to the Cyrenaies. 
See Vol. I. Essay II. pp. 132-133. 
4—5 708 elvar patras—pavbdvery] 
‘To say that pleasures are bad because 
some pleasant things are unhealthy is 
like saying (health is bad) because 
some healthy things are bad for 
money making. From that point of 
view it is true they are both bad, but 
they are not on account of this in- 
cidental badness bad simpliciter ; simce 
even thought is sometimes injurious 
to health, and neither wisdom nor 
any other state of mind is impeded 
by its own pleasure, but only by 
foreign pleasures; for the pleasures 
of learning and thought will make 
one learn and think more. The ar- 
gument here is that a thing good in 
itself may be relatively bad, e.g. 
health, and thought itself. One good 
may clash with another, and be from 
that point of view (tatrn) bad. The 
writing is elliptical; we might have 
expected &rA@s to be added to paidaa. 
The last clause in section 5, which 
asserts that a mental function is rather 
assisted than impaired by its own 
proper pleasure, is taken from Ar. 





Eth. x.v.2-3. Nooédn seems to mean 
‘producing disease,’ cf. ch. xi. § 5: 
as voonuarddns before (ch. v. § 3, &e.) 
means ‘ produced by disease.’ Sporharet 
is evidently used above as the verbal 
noun of ¢poveiy, in the general sense 
of ‘thought,’ and not in the restricted 
sense which is given to it in Book yr. 
Cf. Eth. 1. vi. 11: Eth. Eud. uw. i. 1 
(quoted above). 

6 7d be réxvys «.7.A.] Cf. ch. xi. § 
4. An answer is now given to an 
argument probably occurring in the 
works of Speusippus. This argument, 
if fairly represented here, must have 
had a false major premiss, namely, 
‘ All that is good is the subject of art.’ 
The answer consists of two diff-rent 
pleas; (1) pleasure, like life, is above 
art, which can only deal with the 
conditions tending to these things. 
(2) In another sense there are arts of 
pleasure, e.g. the cook’s or the per- 
fumer's art. 

7 Most of the arguments against 
pleasure ignore the distinction between 
different kinds of pleasures, the one 
kind being of the nature of life, and 
the end, and therefore good in them- 
selves (§ 3); the other kind being 
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connected with inferior conditions of 
our nature, with pain, want, &c., and 
being therefore only secondarily and 
accidentally good (§ 2). This latter 
kind, and excess in them, are made 
the ground of reproaches against 
pleasure in general: 


XIII. In this chapter, after refut- 
ing (§ 1) the objection of Speusippus 
(that pleasure may be the opposite of 
pain without being a good), Eudemus 
urges the claims of pleasure, of the 
highest kind, to be considered the 
chief good, because from the terms of 
its definition it is inseparable from 
and indeed identical with happiness 
(§ 2). It is a mere paradox to talk 
of a man being happy in torture, &c. 
Happiness requires prosperity, that an 
‘unimpeded function’ may be obtained, 
i.e. pleasure, though there must not 
be too much prosperity, else happiness 
is ‘impeded’ in another way (§§ 3-4). 
The instinct of all creatures testifies 
to pleasure being the chief good (§ 5); 
and it is a mistake to think that 
bodily pleasure is the only kind that 
exists (§ 6). In short that pleasure 
is necessary for happiness proves that 
it is a good (§ 7). 


I GAAa phy—7dovhy} ‘But we may 


go further—it is universally agreed 


that pain is an evil, and detestable— 
for it is either absolutely an evil, or 





is so relatively as impeding the in- 
dividual in some way or other.—But 
that which is contrary to the detest- 
able in that very point which makes 
it detestable and evil, is good. There- 
fore it follows that pleasure must be 
agood. For the answer of Speusippus 
to this argument does not hold, that 
“(pleasure is contrary to pain and to 
the absence of pain) in the same way 
that the greater is contrary to the less, 
and also to the equal.” Forno one 
could ever say that pleasure is iden- 
tical with any form of evil.’ That 
pleasure is a good because it is the 
contrary of pain, is an argument. at- 
tributed to Endoxus, Eth. x. ii. 2. 
Aristotle there (Jb. § 5) mentions the 
answer to it, and refutes that answer 
as above. Eudemus, in accordance 
with his usual style, adds the name of 
Speusippus. Aulus Gellius, rx. 5, 
mentions this doctrine: ‘ Speusippus 
vetusque omnis Academia voluptatem 
et dolorem duo mala esse dicunt op- 
posita inter sese: bonum autem esse 
quod utriusque medium foret.” Ac- 
cordingly, the neutral state between 
pain and pleasure would have to be 
regarded as good. Aristotle and 
Eudemus reply that the point of con- 
trariety between pain and pleasure is 
that the one is gevxrdy, and the other 
aiperéy, therefore the one must be 


| considered an evil, the other a good. 
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brep kandy T1| Cf. Kih, vi. iv. 3, note. 
We are probably to understand tis, 
with the Paraphrast and Scholiast. 
Speusippus would have said that plea- 
sure is an evil. Cf. Eth. x. ii. 5. 

2 &pioroy 7 ovdey Knwdrter}: This 
admission is directly contrary to the 
conclusions of Aristotle (ef. Eth. x. 
iii. 13). It is to be explained as an 
after development of the system of 
Aristotle, and an attempt to bring 
different parts of that system into 
harmony with each other. Aristotle 
having used the same formula (évép- 
yerz) to express both pleasure and 
happiness, Eudemus from the force of 
the terms identifies them. In this he 
is quite justified, for it is impossible 
to distinguish the highest kind of plea- 
sure or joy from happiness, especially 
if we consider peace (évépyem rijs 
axwwnaias) to be a mode of joy. It is 
in accordance with the rest of the 
Eudemian Ethics to speak in this way 
of pleasure as being an essential ele- 
ment in, and as inseparable from, 
happiness. Cf. Eth. Eud. 1. i. 6-7, 1. 
v. 11-12 (quoted above), vmt. iii. 11, 
&e. See Vol. I. Essay IV. 200. 

The Vatican scholium on this pas- 
sage speaks of it as being merely 
dialectical (but this is from an un- 
willingness to recognise the discre- 
pancy between Books vi. and x). It 
proceeds to attribute the present trea- 





tise conjecturally to Eudemus. Ard& 
Bev otv rotrwy Boxe? radrdy dropat- 
veoOat Tayabdy Kal Thy Hdovhy* ob phy 
otrws exer, GAAX mpds Tos A€yorras 
yéveow elvar}) pavaas twas Tov idovar, 
&s cal BC abrd 7d wh elvan abthy 7d aya- 
Ody émvylyvera Kad emixeipet evddtws as 
évdy athy 1 &picrov Aéyev, ered & ye 
Tuis Nikouaxetors vey SrelrAexrar kab 
rep) ndovijs AptotoTéAns capes eipnrey 
airivy wh Tadroy ely rH eddatuovia, 
GAAG TapaKxorovbeiy Somep Tois axpators 
Thy dpay. onucioy 5€ Tod ph elvan Tovr’ 
*ApiotoréAous GAN’ Evdfuov 7d ev TE 
« (Book X.) Aéyew meph Hdorqs ads 
ovdérw mph airis SietAcymévov. mAHy 
elre Evdjuou tadra dori et7’ "Apiororé- 
Aous, evddtws elpnrat. dia TovTO Aéyerat 
Td &piotoy Hdovy br civ TE aplorw Kar 
axdpiotoy abtod. rovTw 5° duodoye? kal 
7a étjs. This, which is a remarkably 
favourable specimen of the Scholia, 
may serve to show the wavering and 
unprofitable character of these com- 
mentaries. 

@onep kal emorhuny| This must not 
be taken very strictly, since pleasure 
and knowledge cannot both be the 
chief good. Both however may be 
considered as forms of the absolute 
good. Cf. Eth. 1. vii. 5. The article is 
omitted at first with &piwrov, but is 
added below. Knowledge is good, 
though some things it is better not to 
know. 
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kal eumréxovor Thy Hdovhy eis thy | cruciatus, patrie eversiones, exsilia, 
eddaipoviay, evAdyws| Cf. Eth. Eud.1. | orbitates, magnam vim habere ad 
vy. 11 (which passage is here referred | male misereque vivendum, non est 
to): €repar & ciolv Hdova 5° &s ebAdyws | ausus elate et ample loqui, quum 
olovra Tov eddaiuova Civ Hdéws kal wh | humiliter demisseque sentiret.—Vex- 
udvoy GAvras. atur autem ab omnibus primum in ‘eo 
Tov ev Cépart wyabav Kal Tav éxtds | libro quem scripsit de vita beata, in 
kal ris tUxns] This is the principle | quo multa disputat, quamobrem is, 
with regard to happiness whichis laid | qui torqueatur, qui crucietur, beatus 
down in Eth, Nic. 1. viii. 15-17. It | esse non possit: in eo etiam putatur 
was afterwards considered character- | dicere in rotam beatam vitam non 
istic of the Peripatetic School. Cf. | escendere’ (quoted by Fritzsche). Cf. 
Cicero, De Fin. 1. vi. 19: ‘Aristoteles | also Cicero, Paradoxa, ii. 
virtutis usum cum vite perfectee pros- 4 Tabrov elvar 4 edtuxla] Cf. Eth. 
peritate conjunxit.’ Eud.%. i. 4: 4 8& réxnv* woddod yap 
3 of 8t—A€yovew] ‘But they who | rairdévy pacw civa thy ebdaipovlay nad 
allege that he who is being racked on | tiv ebruxlav. This, together with the 
the wheel, or he that is plunged in | present passage, is taken from Eth, 
great calamities, is happy, provided he | Nic. 1 viii. 17. 
be virtuous, talk nonsense, whether aith tmepBddAdovoa eumddids eorww] 
intentionally or not.’ Cf. Eth. Nic. | A more forcible expression of whut is 
1 v. 6, The words éxdvres ovdty | said Eth. x. viii. 9: ob yap ev Ti drep- 
A€youow answer to ef ph Oéow d:0- Bodgj Td abrapKes K.7.A. 
gvAdrrxv in that place. The paradox kal Yeows—odris| ‘And perhaps 
alluded to was maintained by the | (when it is overweening), we should 
Cynics, and afterwards by the Stoics | no longer call it prosperity; for the 
(who denied that pain was an evil). Cf. | standard of prosperity consists in its 
Cicero, Tusc. v. ix. 24: Theophrastus |. being conducive to happiness.’ The 
quum statuisset verbera, tormenta, | -use of the term épos here is by itself 
VOL. II. BE 
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almost a conclusive sign that this is 
the writing of Eudemus. Cf. Eth, v1. 
i. 1, note; and Vol. I. Essay I. p. 22. 

5 Kal rd didxerv 8 —Oetov] ‘In short 
that all things pursue pleasure, both 
beasts and men, is a proof that it is 
in some sort the chief good,— 


“ For mankind’s universal voice can 
not 
Be wholly vain and false.” 


Since however there is no one nature 
or state which is, or is thought to be, 
the best for all, so neither do they all 
pursue the same pleasure, but still 
they all pursue pleasure. Nay, per- 
haps unconsciously they are pursuing, 
not what they think, or would declare, 
but (in reality) the same; for all things 
have within them by nature a divine 
instinct.’ This is said, Zth. x. ii. 1, to 
have been the argument of Eudoxus: 
Evdotos wey obv thy jdovhy Ttayabdy 
Beto elvar bia To dv dpav edieueva. 
airs kat EAdoya wal taoya, Ib. § 4, 
Aristotle justifies the argument-against 
objectors in much the same terms as 
those adopted in the text. 

fv Twa Aaol wodrdrol] se. Puttovor. 
Hesiod, Works and Days, v. 761. Cf. 
Eth. x. ii. 4: 8 yap waot Soxe?, todr’ 
elval mayer. 

tows 5¢ xal] Perhaps by a mys- 





terious instinct all creatures, in seek- 
ing life and joy, seek under different 
manifestations one and the same prin- 
ciple of good. Cf. the dream-images 
in Goethe’s Faust : 
‘ Einige glimmen 

Ueber die Héhen, 

Andere schwimmen 

Ueber die Seen, © 

Andere schweben 

Alle zum Leben; 

Alle zur Ferne 

Liebender Sterne, 

Seliger Huld.’ 


Aristotle, Eth. x. ii. 4 (which is the 
source of the above passage), does not 
go so far as to make all creatures aim 
at the same good, tows 5& Kal év Tois 
gavrAos earl tt puody dryaddy Kpeir- 
tov } Ka? abrd, 8 eplerat Tod oirelou 
ayabod. 


GAN eiAhpaci—otovra elvat] ‘But — 


bodily pleasures have usurped the 
possession of the name of pleasure, 
from men’s most often resorting to 
them, and from all men partaking of 
them; hence because these are the 
only dinkeenes they know of, they 
think they are the only ones which 
exist.’ mapaBdAAew appears to mean 
‘lay themselyes alongside,’ ‘apply 
themselves to.’ 
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7 pavepdy 58—abrod] ‘ Finally it is 
plain that unless pleasure and the 
action of life are a good, the happy 
man cannot live pleasurably. For 
why should he need pleasure, if it be 
not a good, and if it be possible for 
him to live painfully ? (and it will be 
possible), for pain will be neither evil 
nor good, unless pleasure is; so why 
should he avoid it? and hence it will 
follow that the life of the good man 
will not- be more pleasurable than 
that of the bad man, if his moments 
of action are not more pleasurable.’ 
This is a reductio ad absurdum of the 
position that pleasure is not a good. 
We shall be reduced to think (1) that 
the happy man may live devoid of 
pleasure ; for nothing that is not good 
can form part of happiness—or even 
he may live a life of pain, which is 
the contrary of pleasure; (2) that the 
good man will have no more pleasure 
than the bad man, unless pleasure 
attaches to good acts, in which case 
it will be part of the good. 


XIV. Hitherto Eudemus has fol- 


lowed the lead of Aristotle, only in 
one respect making a slight develop- 
ment of his conclusions. He now 
discusses a subject untouched by Ari- 
stotle, but which he had proposed to 
himself in his first book; cf. Eth. Bud. 





I. Vv. 11: wérepoy, ei Set mpocdrrey TE 
Civ Kadas idords twas, Tavras (7.e. Tas 
cwparixas) Set mpocdrrey, I TovTwy 
Bey &Adov Tid Tpdwoy avayKn KowWwyety 
—G\AG Tept wey toitwy totepoy ém- 
oxertéoy, Assuming that there are 
higher pleasures, and that pleasure 
in the highest form is identical with 
happiness and the chief good, what is 
to be said of bodily pleasure ? is it an 
evil or a good? and why is it that 
men indulge in it somuch? ‘To this 
twofold problem the answers are, 
Bodily pleasure is in itself a good, as 
being the contrary of pain; but it is 
only good under certain limits, as it 
admits of excess, and the excess is 
bad ($2). There are various reasons 
why bodily pleasure recommends itself 
to human nature. (1) It expels the 
sense of pain, and hence as an ano- 
dyne is universally desired from a 
physical law, for life is full of labour, 
and the ordinary functions of the 
senses are laborious acts, only miti- 
gated by custom, §§ 4, 5. (2) The 
period of youth especially craves after 
physical pleasure. (3) There are 
special cases where it is in a way 
necessary, namely, where peculiarities 
of temperament render men constitu- 
tionally depressed and in want of a 
sort of relief, §§$ 4, 6. (4) From 
the mixture of the material with the 
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spiritual in us, we are unable to con- { the excess of pleasure.’ This argu- 


tinue perpetually delighting in one 
pure pleasure, that is, the pleasure of 
thought. God alone is capable of 
this; to us, through a fault in our 
nature (ob yap amAj ov8 emenchs), 
change appears sweet, because lower 
and contradictory elements in us re« 
quire to be allowed their due action, § 8. 

1 Tots Aéyouotv] 7.é. that section of 
the Platonists referred to above, ch. 
xi. § 3: rots au pev elvar, af dt 
moAAal pavAat. 

2 Tay bE cwpaTinGy—brepBorjy] 
‘But right bodily pleasures admit of ex- 
cess, and the bad man (is bad) in that 
he seeks that excess, instead of seeking 
such pleasures as are necessary.” All 
men find delight in meat, and wine, 
and love, though not all according to 
the proper law. And reversely all 
men avoid pain (évavrlws 8 én) rijs 
Avrns). A man does not avoid the 
excess of pain, but pain in general. 
Pain is not contrary to the excess of 
pleasure, except to him who pursues 





ment goes to prove that bodily pleasure 
is in itself good ; only when in excess 
is it evil. On the other hand all pain 
is evil. Pleasure and pain then are 
opposite terms, the one being good 
and the other evil. To make the 
doctrine of Speusippus (ch. xiii. 1) 
hold good, it would be necessary to 
make pain and the excess of pleasure 
opposite terms. But they are not so, 
except perhaps in the mind of the in- 
temperate man, who thinks that the 
only alternative is between excessive 
pleasure and a painful sensation. 

3 This section is not logically con- 
tinuous with what immediately pre- 
cedes. It no longer deals with the 
opinion of the Platonists that bodily 
pleasure is an evil, but takes up 
another question already partly anti- 
cipated, ch. xiii. § 6: namely, How is 
the vulgar error to be accounted for, 
which gives so much prominence to 
physical pleasure in the scale of plea- 
sures ? 
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4 mparov—gaiverdar] ‘The first 
reason is that it drives out pain. 
When overwhelmed with pain, as a 
remedy men seek excessive pleasure, 
and in short bodily pleasure. Now 
remedies are naturally violent, and 
they are adopted because they seem 
to match (mapa) their opposites.” On 
the opinion that remedies are the 
opposites of the diseases to be cured, 
ef. Eth, 1. iii. 4. 

xal 08 omovdatoy 8)—omovdaic| ‘ It 
is on account of these two causes, then, 
that pleasure is thought not to be a 
good; first, that some pleasures, as we 
have said before (ch. v. 1.), are the ac- 
tions of adepraved nature,whether con- 
genital, like that of a beast, or acquired, 
like that of depraved men ; secondly, 
that other pleasures are remedies, im- 
plying imperfection, since a normal 
condition. (€xev) is better than the 
process of arriving at that condition, 
and some pleasures take place while 
we are arriving at a complete state of 
being, hence they are only inferentially 
and not directly (kara ovpBeBnxds) 
good,’ This paragraph reverts paren- 
thetically to the opinion of the Pla- 
tonists. 





5—6 ert Sidkovrai—yivovra] The 
argument is now resumed from the 
sentence ending galvec@a. ‘Another 
reason why physical pleasure is sought, 
is its comparatively coarse and violent 
character, which suits those who require 
strong excitement. And indeed such 
men even create in themselves certain 
artificial thirsts for pleasure. If this 
does not hurt their health, it is no 
harm. Such men are incapable of en- 
joying the purer and simpler pleasures, 
and a neutral state of the sensations 
is to many painful by a law of nature. 
For the living creature ever travails, 
as the physiological books testify, 
telling us that the acts of seeing and 
hearing are laborious, only that we 
are accustomed to them (so they say). 
So also the young, in the first place, 
owing to the principle of growth in 
them, are like those who are intoxi- 
cated, and youth is pleasant in itself. 
And again those of bilious nature are 
ever in need of an anodyne. Their 
body is continually fretted by reason 
of their temperament, and they are 
ever in vehement desire. Nowpleasure, 
be it the opposite of a given pain, or 
be it what it may, provided it be strong 
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enough, drives out that pain. And 
hence persons of the bilious tempera- 
ment become intemperate and vicious.’ 
This passage gives two reasons to 
explain why a neutral state of the 
sensations is distasteful, first a general 
reason: that the laborious action of 
the human faculties calls for allevia- 
tion ; second, a special reason: that 
certain periods of life and certain tem- 
peraments produce a craving after 
physical indulgence. 

didas tivds] Fritzsche, after the 
Scholiast, understands this literally, 
that men make themselves 
thirsty to 
drinking. But the use of the plural 
seems to indicate that we should 
rather follow the Paraphrast, and the 
majority of the commentators, in 
understanding it generally of artificial 
desires for pleasure, émoxevagcral 
as the Paraphrast calls 


some 


emOuutan, 
them. 
dpoiws 8 ev péev x.7.A.] The best 
commentary on this passage will be 
found in Aristotle’s Problems, bk. xxx. 
ch. i., where a frequent comparison is 
made between the effects of wine, 





enjoy the pleasure of | 





youth, and the melancholy (or bilious) 
temperament, in producing desire. Cf, 
§ 5: 6 yap oivos 6 woAds pdrduora oal- 
veTat TapacKkevdfev Toiovrous olovs 
A€éyouev Tods medaryxoAtKods elvat, § 10: 
kat 6 olvos 5& rvevpaTadns Thy divamuy. 
5d 54 cori Thy piow Syow b TE olvos 
kal 7) Kpaous, «7.2. Cf. Prob, rv. xxx.: 
51d rh appodiciaerixol of wedroryxoduKol ; 
}} Sri wvermardiers, «.7.A. The Scho- 
liast gives a vapid explanation of the 
words &omep of civwuévo: in the passage 
before us. Evidently, all that is 
meant is to compare the desires of 
youth with those of drunkenness, and 
of the melancholy temperament. We 
may compare the lines of Goethe: 


‘ Trunken miissen wir alle sein ; 
Jugend ist Trunkenheit ohne Wein.’ 


The principle of a&fjas in youth is 
represented as producing the same 
results as the humours (xupds 6 weaay- 
XoAuds—H Tis wehalyns XoATs Kpacis) 
in the bilious temperament. 

7—8 of © dvev Avray—emiuchs| 
‘The pleasures unpreceded by pain do 
not admit of excess, they are essen- 
tially and not accidentally pleasures. 


= a 
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Boarjy. abras: 02 ai rév dice ydéwy xal py xaTa cup- 
, , aA A ‘ ens ae , 
PsPnxcg. Agyw 02 xaTa cuplsPyxdg yO2a Ta laTpedovTE 
o , > / ~ / ~ 
OTs yap cupPaive iarpevecbas Tol Smwopévovtos tyros 

f / SW A ~ enn a J ‘ / ens “A 
TPATTOVTOS Th, Oi TOUTO 70 Ooxel elyas* Duce Oo dea, a 
~ ~ ~ ~ / e 
Tost mpasiv tig Todods duoews. vx asl O ovddy 7dv8 
\ > \ \ \ ~ ne \ / 
TO QUTO OI TO py aMAKY yudy sivas THY OvTW, AAV 
7. ~™ 7 ben: 4 \ / v4 wv , 
evelval Tt xak Erepov, xahs basta, wore ay Tt Aaxrepov 
, ~ ~ ¢ / , AQ f oa a ; , 
patty, Toro TH ETEpy uces mapa Huai, cray 0 icaty, 
BA . > ~ wf? eNr \ / > amet ¢ 
ouTe Aum@ypoy doxel UG 7O0 Tb mparronevov’ eel ef Tov 7 
r c ~ +f + ae, tees, a5 % ~ ens ” Ay Se 
ducig arny ein, ash y aury wpaSig WOlory Fora. O10 6 
\ 4 \ ~ , , s 
Gz0g asl pilav xal awarijy yoipe: wlovyyv' ov yap povoy 
7 , > ba > \ Le , \ CoN A 
HLYNTEWS ETTIY EVEDYEIL AAA xAk AxivyTlag, nal YOOvy 
nw ) > / . A xX > 7 \ A 
ParArov Ey YorUle eoTiy 1 EY xIVYTEI. peTaorn 02 
/ \ \ 7 \ 
TOYTOY YAUXUTATOY, KATA Toy TOIATTY, Oi Tovnplay Tive" 
a \ wv § ow > 19 re + / Ae bs 
Wore yap avipmmrog edpeTaPoros 6 movnpas, xal 7 ducts 
¢ , ~ > A e ~ x >> 9 la 
v7 Osonevy pstaforrs* Ov YAP ATA OVO Emterxys. 
\ x f \ , \ ~*~ ~ 
Ilepi piv ody eyxparsing xal axpaciag xak wept rdovijg 9 





By the accidental pleasures, I mean | pleasure consists rather in tranquillity 
such as are of the nature of a remedy. | than in motion. “ Change,” as the 
Because, when it happens that we are | poet says, “is the sweetest of all 
relieved, owing to some operation of | things,” on account of a certain fault 
that part in us which continues sound, | in our nature. The bad man is fond 
the result is a sensation of pleasure. | of change, and of the same cha- 
By the natural pleasures, I mean | racter is the nature which requires 
those which produce the action of any | change; it is not simple or good.’ 
given nature. The same thing is | In the above passage we see a re- 
never continuously pleasant to us, be- | production, and to some extent a 
cause our nature is not simple, but | carrying out, of Aristotle’s doctrines 
there is in us a second element, by | in the tenth Book of the Ethics, ef. 
reason of which we are destructible. | especially ch. iv. 9: Mas ody obdels 
Thus, when the one element is in | cuvexas HSerar; # nduver; wdvta yap 
action, it thwarts the tendencies of | 74 dv@péreia dduvare? cuvexas evepyciv. 
the second element. And when the | On the comparison between the com- 
two elements are balanced, the result | pound nature of man and the purely 
appears neither painful, nor pleasant. | divine nature of God, ef. ch. vii. 8: 6 
If there ig any being whose nature is | 68¢ rowdros ty efn Blos xpelrtwy # Kar’ 
simple, the same mode of action will | &@pwrov- ob yap 5 tvOpwnds eorw 
be continuously and in the highest | oftw Bidcera, &AX’ 7H Ocidy tT ev abT@ 
degree pleasurable to him. Hence | badpyer- Bom 3 diapépe toiro Tod 
God enjoys everlastingly one pure | cuvr@érov, tovovT@ kal 7 évépyeia Tis 
pleasure. For there is a function not | xara thy &AAnv aperhy. 

only of motion, but of rest; and 
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\ Lé ‘ l Me 4 \ ~ ‘ \ > \ 
xal AU@S ElpyTal, xal Th exacTov xal ws Ta pry ayada 
auTéy got) Ta O& xaxa’ faomoy 02 xal meph Oirlag 
EDOUILEY. 





It is to be remarked that the | which is the consciousness of the 
present Book, which commences with | same. 
a mention of Oefa dperh, or the opera- tAoumdy—époduev] See Vol. I. Essay 
tion of reason unalloyed by passion, | I. p. 32. 
ends with a mention of @ela 78ovrh, 


PLAN OF BOOKS VUI.—IX. 


RISTOTLE’S treatise on Friendship, here contained, is quite 
continuous. The division of it into two books is merely arti- 
ficial. There is really no break between the end of Book VIII. 
and the beginning of Book IX. The words wrpi pév ody rovrwy éml 
tosvvrov eiphadw (VIII. xiv. 4), introduced to create a division, are 
evidently from an Editor’s and not from the Author’s hand. 

The use of the phrase éy apyy (VIII. ix. 1, VIII. xiii. 1, IX. iii. 
1), in reference to the earlier chapters of Book VIII., has led some 
persons to suppose that this was originally an independent treatise. 
But nothing is more clear than that it was written to form a part of 
Aristotle’s work. on ethics. Besides general expressions of the 
author’s purpose to confine himself to an ethical point of view 
(see VIII. i. 7, LX. ii. 2), we find direct quotations of, or references 
to, the first books of the Nicomachean Ethics. (Compare IX. ix. 5 
with Eth. Nic. I. vii. 14; and I. viii. 13, and IX. iv. 2, with Eth. 
Nice. Ill. iv. 5.) 

The present treatise has a close connection with the first three 
books of the Nicomachean Ethics. But it is remarkable that it has 
no connection with Books V., VI., VII. Friendship is here treated 
in relation to Happiness and in relation to Justice. What is said of 
Happiness forms the complement to Eth. Nic. Book I., but what is 
said of Justice has no reference to Eth. Nic. Book V.; rather it 
appears written tentatively, perhaps before the Politics of Aristotle, 
from which the theories of Eth. Nic. Book V. seem to have been 
derived. (See VIII. vi. 6, VIII. vii. 2-3, VIIE. ix., x., EX. i. 1-2.) 

Again, it is equally striking that there is no reference to Book 
VH. in the parts of this treatise where the phenomena of viee are 
discussed (see IX. iv. 8-9, IX. viii. 6). Indeed the views taken 
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here are inconsistent with those of Book VII., which contain a 
more rigid analysis. (Compare IX. iv. 8 with VII. viii. 1.) 

The style of these two Books is certainly unlike that of Books V., 
VI., VII., while it bears a close similarity with that of Hth. Nie. I. 
and X. Not one of the ‘Eudemian’ forms of expression is to be 
found here. . 
The treatise on Friendship may be roughly divided into three 
parts :— ‘ 

I. On the different kinds of Friendship, and on the nature of the 
highest and truest type, VIII. i—viii. 

II. On the connection of Friendship with Justice, (1) as arising 
(with certain exceptions, see ¢. xii.) out of political relationships, or 
coinciding with them; (2) as implying obligations to be repaid, 
VIII. ix.—IX. iii. " 

III. On other questions connected with the nature of Friend- 
ship, and especially on its relation to Happiness, IX. iv.—xii. 

Though the treatise is continuous, yet it is easy to see that the 
writer’s views became deeper and more definite as he advanced. 
(Thus compare IX. vi. with VIII. i.4; IX. x. with VIII. i. 5; 
and VIII. vi. 2-3, VIII. viii. 7 with VIII. i. 6.) 

At the same time we see what a powerful instrument was the 
Aristotelian analysis for producing. clearness of view. By an 
analysis of the objects of liking (rd gAnrév, VIII. ii. 1), Aristotle 
clears away all the vagueness which the Lysis of Plato had left 
around the nature of Friendship. By an application of his own 
philosophical form évépyeca (IX. vii. 4-6, IX. ix. 5-6, IX. xii. 1), 
he obtains a profound theory of the operation of the highest kind 
of Friendship in relation to human happiness. 
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ETA 8 ratra wep) dirlag ero’ dy dserbeiv’ Bors 
‘ , x ~ ? 
Yop apeTy TIG | pst ApeTyG, Et: 0 avayxasoraroy 
> \ Bk se \ f de) aN er Mahe SF N 
cig Tov Ploy" aveu yap dinwy ovdelg Edur, av Cay, exw TH 
Aoma ayaba mavra’ xal yao maouTotos xal apyas xal 
/ / ~ 7. / > * , 
duvarteiag xexTyLivolg Ooxel DiAwy paroT sivat YpEla* 
, my” w~ , > / / > 
Th yap heros THgG TomUTYS eveTyplag adaipebelong evEp- 
a 
yecing, 4 ylyveTas parsota xab exasverwraty mpds 
~ Dy , 
dirous; 4 mH av rypyfely xal cw@lor’ kvev dirwy; 


a \ , 4 2 re Ze 
0TwW yap TAciwy, TOTOUTH emia >anrcoTEpa, 


> , 
Ev WEVi TE 


\ ~ ~ 7 / BA ‘ 
xah Taig Aoimaig dvoTUyiotg povyy olovras xaTaduyyy 


elyas Toug dirous. 


\ , ‘ \ Q > / s, 
xXOLb VEDIC ne pos TO AVAMLAST YT OV xa 


mpsoPuréporg mpeg Gepameiay xal ro Errsimov Tig mpaSews 
NN > > , ~ ~ > > , ~ A A % 
O° acbéverav Pondel, roig + ev Axx mpog Tag xarag 


m pagers ‘ 


' 19 9 , 
Ouvv TE ov EpXOMEVW* 





I, The discussion of Friendship is 
justified here (analogously to the way 
in which the discussion of the volun- 
tary is justified, Hth. m1. i. 1-2) first, 
on the ground of its connection with 
virtue, secondly, on the ground that it 
is a means to happiness (évayxaidta- 
tov) in all conditions of life. As a 
commencement of the discussion, Ari- 
stotle mentions the difficulties raised 
on the subject in the Lysis of Plato: 
Does friendship depend on similarity 
or on contrast? Can bad men be 
fiiends to each other? and he adds 
another: Is there only one species of 
friendship, or are there more? Ari- 
stotle by his own analysis of the like- 
able (7d giAntév) immediately cuts 
straight through these difficulties. 





1 dperh tis 7} per aperis| We have 
of course nothing here to do with that 
nameless excellence, mentioned Eth. 
Iv. vi. 4, which is said to resemble 
giAla, and which in the Ludemian 
Ethics, and the Magna Moralia, is 
brought into the list of virtues, under 
the name of ¢:Ala, as a mean between 


.@xOpa and KoAaxela. 


tt yap dpedos—larovs] ‘For what 
is the use of that sort of abundance, 
if one is deprived of the power of 
doing good, which is exercised most 
especially, and in its most praise- 
worthy form, towards friends ?’ 

2 abv te BY épxouévw| The saying 
of Diomede when about to penetrate 
the Trojan camp, Z/. x. 224: 
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duce T evu- 


/ BA \ \ ~ 4 \ 
TAGYELY EObXE pas TO VEY EVYT LEvOV Tw YEvVVyTAVTs Hab 


\ \ n ~ / > , bd > 7 
moog To yevvicay Two yevvybEevTi, ov provoy ev avbowross 
> \ \ > v \ ~ / ~ 
ANNA HAL EY ODVIOL HAL TOIG MAEIOTOIC TwY Siov, xa) 
~ ¢ , A ” ’ \ , ~ 8 4 
Toig bmosbvior wodg AAAYAG, xal warmICTA Tol avOpwmrolc, 


obey Tovg diravoswmroug eraivotmev. 


Ydos 0 ay Tig xal ev 


~ / € > ~ ov ” > , \ 
Taig mAavaIg WE oixstoy amas avIowrog aviswmrm xal 


wv \ \ \ fi / c / \ € 
Zoe OF xb TAG TOAELS ouveyey 7 Pirin, xob ol 


; Gé RAD \ au& d A a ‘\ 3 / ‘a 
YOUOIETAL MA av wep KUTYYV CTOVIAGEsSY 7 THY bHALOOVUVYY 


e \ c , (4 A ~ { a i / oe 
4 YE Opovole owotoy Ts Ty DiAlmw eoixev sivas, TavTYG OF 


, > ‘ s 
parmor edlevras xal ray ordow Eyfoay oboay pariore 


. lf ’ wv ~ i 
eEcrauvouow. xa dirawy pty ovrwy ody bet Oixcsocuvys, 


N77 N fe / ~ / 
Olxaios 0 ovTeg mpocdéovTat dirlac, xal rav Oixatwy Td 


A sy ~ ~er ‘J 
SparsoTra dirsxov elven Ooxel, ov wovoy 0 avayxalov erty 
> \ \ s \ ~ isd 
AAA xal xarov* Todg yap dirobiaoug eraivotmey, 7 TE 

/ ~ “~ ~ ad > \ A 
morudsalin Ooxet ray xarmy ev Ti elvas, nal Eviot Tous 


6 


aUTOUG olovTos avopag ayabods civas xal diroug. 
Aiap.dicbyreiras 08 meph 


> 9 x. | c \ 
QUTIG OUx OAIYa, Ob MEV 





aby te BY epxoudve, kal te wpd 6 Tod 


événoer, 

bnmws Képdos &n* potvos 8 elwrep Te 
vonon, 

GAAd Te of Bodorwy Te vdos, AerTh SE 
TE LITIS. 


The words here quoted had become 
proverbial. Cf. Plato Alcib. 1. 140 A; 
Protag. 348 c. 

3 Tots duocOréot| This word is ap- 
plied here to brutes as well as men. 
In the same sense duoyevéow is used, 
Eth, Eud. vu. v. 3, and ovyyery, Ar. 
Tthetd, X25. 

Y5o. 8 &y tis—ptaov] ‘And in tra- 
velling too one may see how near and 
dear every man is to man,’ ie. one 
may see this both as a matter of gene- 
ral observation, and as oneself meet- 
ing with kindness and hospitality. 

4 kal of vouodéra:] Cf. the speech 
of Lysias in Plato's Phedrus, 

kal trav Fixaiwy—Soxet] ‘And the 





height of justice appears to be of the 
nature of friendship.’ Under the 
words tév Sdixatwy 7d pddcora equity 
(7d émeteés) appears to be meant. Cf. 
Eth, v. x. 6-8. 

5 GAA kal kaddy] This is repeating 
in other words that friendship is éper4 
ats. The distinction between dvayKxatoy 
and kaAdv is common in Aristotle, and 
the one term suggests the other. Cf. 
Eth, 1x, xi. 1. 

f) Te modvpirla doxet] «To have 
many friends is commonly thought to 
be something noble.’ This popular 
opinion is considerably qualified on 
further examination, cf. Eth. rx. x. 6. 

nad &o1—idrovs] ‘ And some think 
that the term “ good friend” is con- 
vertible with that of “good man.”’ 
Cf. a similar form of expression, Eth. 
v. ii. 11: ob yap tows rabrdy avdpi 7” 
&yad@ elva wad woAlrn wave. 

6 SiaupicBnte?ru| The questions 
mentioned here are raised in the Lysis 
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OoxATg* TO yao oporov Tod omolov Edizofar TA Bev ovY7 
\ ~ > 7 ~ wo 
duoixda thy aropypatwy adzicbw (ov yap oixsia Tig 
7 4 a Oa \ > \ \ A 
mapouars oxtlews)* boa 9 eotly avIowmixa nab avyxe 
> A 49 \ AY , ~ 3 5) , a 
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of Plato, pp. 214-215. (214 4) Aéyouct 
d& (of rontal) mws tadra, as ey@ua, 
Qdi- 
aiel rot Tov Suotoy Hyet Oeds ds Tov Sustov 
Kal moet yvdépipoy . . . odxody Kat 
Tos TOY ocOopwrdtey ovyypdupacw 
évretoxnkas TadT’ aita A€yovow, Sri 
7d Buoy TS buolw avdyen ded plrov 
elvat; cic) 5€ mov ovTor of wept picews 
Te Kal tov BAov Siadreyduevor Ka) ypd- 
ovres. GANO}, Zpn, A€yers . . . (2150) 
“Hin moté tov Hxovga A€yovTos, Kal 
dipr: dvauipvhoxoua, Sri Td wey buooy 
7G dpolw Ka of &yabol Tois ayaGois 
moAeueraror elev’ Ka 5} kal tov “Holodov 
emiyyeto d.ptupa, ACywv as &pa 
Kal Kepaueds Kepauet koréer Kad Gordds 
a01d0 
Kal wroxds Trwxg. 
Kal TGAAa 5} wdvTa odtws py avary- 
Kaiov eva pddiora Te Suoidrara mpds 
HAAnAa POdvov te Kat pidroverctas Kat 


ExOpas eurlrracOa, Ta F avopodrara 


girlas . . . TO yap evayTi@taroy Te 
evayTiwtdare elvat uddrrota plrov. émibu- 
peiy yap Tov TorotTov ExaoTov, GAN ob 


Tov duolov' Td wey yap Enpdy bypod, 7d 





dé Wuxpdy Oepuod, 7b SE mixpdy yAvKéos, 
Td 5& Ob GuBArcos, Td SE Kevdy TAH- 
péoews, kal Td wATpes SF Kevdcews. 
Which of the two views is true, is not 
decided in the Lysis, where however 
it is laid down that friendship cannot 
consist in pure contrariety. 

kal wep) abt&v—pvoinetepoy] ‘And 
about these very questions some in- 
quire in a more deep and philoso- 
phical way,’ ¢.¢. not limiting their view 
to the phenomena of friendship itself, 
but bringing in the analogies of the 
physieal world. Aristotle sets aside 
such speculations as not belonging to 
ethics; he remarks parenthetically 
below (Eth. vin. viii. 7), that the con- 
trary in nature does not desire its 
extreme contrary, but the mean. 

Evpirldns| The verses occur in a 
fragment of an uncertain play, which 
is preserved by Athenzeus, X11. p. 599. 

7d dvtitouy cuupépoy] ‘The opposing 
eonduees,’ a play on words character- 
istic of the oracular style of Hera- 
clitus. 

7 4 obx ofdy Te poxOypods bvras] 


_This question is started in the Lysts, 
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Pp. 214 D: TovTo Tolyuv aivitrovra, ds 
€uol doxoto.y, @ Eratpe, of Td Buorov TE 
duoly plrov A€yovtes, as 6 &yabbs TH 
&ya0G udvos udvw plros, 6 5é kaxds ob’ 
ayabG ore Kang ovdémrore eis GANOH 
pirtay epxerat 

oi wey yap ty oiduevor K.7.A.] ‘For 
they who think that there is only one 
species of friendship, because it admits 
of degrees, trust to an insufficient 
proof. Tor things also that differ in 
species admit of degrees. But we 
have spoken about them before.’ Ari- 
stotle immediately proceeds to show 
that there are three distinct species of 
friendship, in accordance with the 
three objects of liking. He also says 
that the friendships for pleasure or 
profit are less friendships than that 
for the good (firréy eiow, vit. vi. 7). 
All three kinds admit of the idea 
(Adyos) of friendship, thus they are 
comparable in point of degree. Cf. 
Ar. Categ. viii. 36: GAs dé, dav uh 
emidéxnta dupdtepa Toy Tod mpoKemévou 





Adyor, ob fnOhrerat Td erepoy Tod Er€épov 
m@Adov. As there is no place in the 
Ethics where Aristotle has discussed 
this logical question before, a Scholiast 
says with regard to the last words of 
the paragraph; ome 88 cipfoda ev 
Tos exmentwxdo. tav Nixouaxelwy. 
But most probably the words e%pnra 
3 éwép abra&y are the interpolation of 
a copyist, who was perhaps thinking 
vaguely of Eth. 1. viii. 5, to which the 
commentators generally refer. These 
words spoil the grammar of the sen- 
tence, as wep) aitéy is used in the 
next line with a different reference. 


Il. 2 mérepoy .obv—abrois a a0dv] 
Aristotle here guards himself against 
the appearance of having admitted the 
Platonic theory, that the absolute good 
is always the object of human desire. 
Cf. Eth. m1. iv. 1, and note. 

Zora yap—pavdpuevoy] ‘For in that 
ease the object of liking will be an 
apparent and not an,absolute object.’ 


- 
F 
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n~ , QA QA ~ nw ’ 7 7 > , 
Pirotow, ext wey TH THY anova Diayjoes ov AeyeTau 
> / 3 / ° 4 
dirla’ ob yap eoriv avTidianoic, oud? Bovrnoig éxeivwy 
* ~ ~ \ 4 ~ 4 7 > / 
ayalot* yeroloy yap lows rd olyw BovrAcc§a: tayaba: 
> > A 7 ; , 3 , fof ee | ” 
arr’ elrep, owSsoba: Povreror aurdv, va atros tyr, 
~~ A WN ~ s 
TH OF Hirw hac dely Povrscbar rayaha exelvou Evexa. 
me X / a4 > \ wv , sy \ 
Tovg 68 PovAopévous oUTW TayAIA edvous A¢yourIY, Edy LI 
\ s / f 
THUTO xal wap exeivov yiyyyTas’ edvolay yap ev ayTi- 
, r > a , \ , 
merovidot Diriav eivar. 1 mpocberéoy py AavIavoucay' 4 
\ , > gs 59 > € if ¢ / 
TOAAO YAP ELObY EUVOL OG OUY EWLAXAOIY, bronapPavoucs 
~ sy x 7 ~ \ . 
02 emsetxeic civas 7 yonolwoug’ Todt O2 Tawrov xay exelvwy 
\ x cael 
Tig ma$or mpog ToUTov. etvor wiv ody ovTo dalvovras 
7 \ ~ lj yf € 
aAAnAoIG* diroug 0& mo av Tis elror AavoavovTas we 
+ c ~ ~ > ~ > 7 A 7 
EYoucly EauToig; deb apa evvosiy HAAN AOIC xal Bours 4Iar 
> A \ / 7 7 ~ > / 
Tayada py rAavIavovrag dv ev Tt Téy eipnudvoy. 
~ , ‘ 7, / 
Aradépe: 02 Tatra aAAVAOY eld? xalal OIATTES dpa 3 
\ / / \ \ ~~ , > , ~ 
wal ab Dirtas, rplay dy TH FIG dirtag edn, ivapiOua Tois 
~ a / , 3 /, 3 , 
biaynrois: xal? Exacroy yap sorw avtidianois ov Aavba- 
* N ~ 7 Ls 
youon. of O& DirotyTes AAANAUS HovarAovras Tayaba AAAT- 
Ao TAaUTY 7 Dirodow. of wy obv Die TO oiov d 
g THUTY : pe ih To XpHoipoy di- 
~ > > > c n~ > > 4 
AOUYTES HAATAOUS OU xal? aitovs Dirovow, LAA N ybyveTos 
> ~ Ce) 7 > , € i, X ‘ €£$ >. eS 
Th QuUTOlS TAD AAANAWY ayaboy. Of-0bWS Of xa of O: 7/00- 
~ 7 > ~ \ 
viv" 00 Yap TM Tots Tivag Elva ayamot TOVS eUTLAME- 
> > of CN 6 c ~ 7 Xa SN \ ; 
Aous, AAA OTL YOEIG AUTOIGC. Ob TE on Ola TO XPUThLoyv 2 
~ HEA A c ~ > \ / \ 2+ fF. CH \ 
dirotvres Oia 7b abroig ayabey orépyoucs, xal of OF ydovay 





3 TH Tav aybxwr] Suggested by the | kal mporéxer, xanelvov ye xdpw Tadra 
Lysis of Plato, p. 212 p, where olvos 
is mentioned as an object of liking: 


ovd’ &pa plarmnol eiotv, ods dy of tnmo 


Sécet. 


III. 1 tadrtn % pidodeir] ‘ Accord- 


Mh adyTipidGow, ovde giddprvyes, ove 
ad pirdxuvés ye ad plrowo: K.7.A. 

4 )—rodroy] ‘Or must we add the 
proviso that it be not unknown? For 
many are kindly disposed to men- 
whom they have never seen, but whom 
they suppose to be good or useful, and 
one of these latter might reciprocate 
the same feeling.’ toirov, being sub- 
stituted for the plural moAdol, gives 
definiteness. Cf. 1x. i. 4: Todros 


ing to the particular mode of their 
friendship.’ The differences of mode 
are specified afterwards. 

ob Kal’ abrobs pidodow] ‘Do not 
love each other for their very selves.’ 
This phrase xa@ airods is rather a 
logical formula than an ordinary 
grammatical combination. It seems 
to have arisen from xaé’ airé, ‘the 





absolute.’ Cf. vi. iii. 7, and the use 
| Of 8¢ adrods, vim. iv. 6, rx. i. 7. 
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~ € / , , 5 > 
Oia TO MUTOIG HOV, xab OVX y & Pidovpevag EoTIV, AAA 
SA / A / 
XPUT 0g 7 ydvs. xara cupPsPyxog Ts Oy ab Didricu auras 
> tA / 
clow* ov yap 7 éotly Gomep eotiv 6 dirovmsvos, TaUTY 
db ~ > tM 3 c X > AYA c > ‘3 , 
DiAEkTOs, AAA Y TopiGouery Ob EY AyAVoy Th OL O YOovHy, 
IN IN) c ~ / > \ S , > ~ c 
3 SUOIAAUTOS OF) CLE TOLMUTES EIT, [A7) OLALEVOYTWY HUTMY O- 
5) ~ : s , 
poly sav yap wyxeTs OEig H YpyTLo1 Wor, MavovTas Ou- 
~ v yw 
Aotvres. To O& Yproipov ov diapéver, AAA AADROTE GAAO 
/ 
amonubévrog ouv Or 0 dino yoauv, diarveros 
~ / ~ 
4xal 7 OiAla, wo avons THg PiAlag mods Exelva. parucTa 
O éy Toig moco Putas 7 ToaUTy Donel Giria yiverbos (ov yo 
ev Taig mpeo Burous 7% TorauTy Soxel Grrio. Y yap 
x en ~ ‘é > > ~ 
TO YOU Ol THALLOUTOL OLEXOUTIY HAAG TO wpéripoy), xal réoy 


Y 
YIyveTat. 


5) > ~ A / SA \ / ’ > / 
ey axy, xal véewy boot TO TuUdzpoyv Oim@xovolw. ov TAY 
> c ~ IN ~ >: at 7 of \ >>> 
0” ob ToLotros onde cuSmor JET AAANAWY’ EvloTS YAP oUd 
ak ‘nN ~ Ir \ , ~ 7 c / oA 
eloly 70sig* avde On mpordéovTou Tig ToLMUT YS GuIAlag, coy 
\ Sy , a we ~ , > cn ~ 929 7 
p71 WDEAILOL Woy’ eETh TOTOUTOY yap ciolv Ydeig Eb Ooo 
PI ~ a \ Xs \ 
eamloag Zyoucw ayabod. sig tadtag 08 xab ray Eevingy 
~ / \ ~ \ 
steno. x 08 Tey vewy Dirla OF VOovny elves Ooxet* xara 
bog yap outa 6@ b Lar duce dydu aUToK 
malos yop obror Gear, xod parsoree duenxoues 7O.OU 4 broig 
/ ~ c / 
xal To Tapov’ THg YAIxiag OF PeTAmIMTOUTS nal Ta OE 
, qd DNA , / I \ ‘A ° 
yiveras ETEpa. 01d TAYEWS ylyvovTas Piro xb MavovTas 
Ci wn c ~ 7 ~ \ 4 
Gna yap TH Het y Oiria peraninres, Tig 02 ToUTYS 
~ ~ la s A 
yOovijg Taxsla y weTaPoAy. xal EpwTixol O of ver” xaTA 
‘6 \ \ a ep ON Ny \ re > woe 3 r 
Tasos yao xab OF YOovnY TO TOAU TIS EpwTIXyg* OboTED 
~ / ~ ~ c 4 
Dirotos xal Taxews MavovTas, TOAAAKIC THE AUTIS TLEpAS 
i A / 
pstanintovtes. cuvnmecever 08 xal culay ovtos Povroy- 
\ ~ / a 
TOL ylveTas yap auToIg TO xaTa iriay odTwS. 
~ ~ 7 \ 
6 Tersin 0 éotly y thy ayabdy diria xal xar aperay 
€ , . ° \ > he © ; p A LAD: a, 
buolwy* oUToL yap Tayada spoiwmg Povrovra: aAAHAOIS, 
v t , 
7, ayabol: ayabol 0 eici xa abtodc. of 88 Povromevos 
~ /. A rf / 
tayaha roig diroig éxelvwy Fvexn parmora pir or 
G \ \ oe ” \ x 4 
asTous yap odTwS Eyouc!, xal ov xara cupPsPyxog* 





2 Kal odx 7 6 pirdodmerds eoriv, GAN’ 
h xphotmos 4 H5vs] The reading surely 
should be @o7ty, ‘ not by reason of the 
existence of the person who is loved, 
but by reason of his being useful or 
pleasant.’ The personal existence of 
the friend is, according to Aristotle, 





the chief blessing of friendship. Cf. 
Ix. ix. 10: ef 5) T@ panaplm rd elvar 
alperov éort Ka abr, &yabby TH pice 


bv Kal 75d, wapamrAjoov 5é Kal 7d ToD 


pirov éoriv, nal d plros tay aiperay by 
ein. : 
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> , Bi ae x ~ 
Oiapéver ovv 7 TovTwy Didia ews av ayahol wow, 7 2 
eg , : ~ 
ApeTy povimov, xal Zot ExaTEpog arAM@S ayabos xal 
~ f. e A . 3s od > \ \ > , 
TO Olraw* of yap ayabol xal arAds ayadol xal arAAHAdIS 
> , € / Dr \ ey ~ \ ‘ 3 ~ 4 
wMderimol. omolwg Of xab YOEIg* xal yap amAwS ob 
nyabol 7deig wal AAAYAOIS* ExacTwHW yap xa ydoviy Ei 
ayabol 7oeig xal AAATAGIS* ExaoTH yap xal’ ydoviy cioww 
~ / \ ~ ~ ~ S 
ai oixeias mpaSeag xal ai roatrar, rv ayabdy 0 ai 
> A a oo c 7 X / , > / 
QUTAL 7 OOINl. % TOLKUTH 0: dala f-ovipeog evrAoyws 7 
° , » , = A > av ~ - , f a ~ DIA PY ~ 
eotiv' cuvamte yap ey autTy wavs Goa tois didroig dei 
e / ~ A , > > , 3 Aa dr e-> 4 a 
tmapyey. mica yap diala Or ayaboy cori 7 OF adovyy, 7 
LTAG@S 4 TH Dircdyts, xal xal onooryra * TauTy OF 
amAws 7 TH DirodyTs, CLOT HTa,TIVA® TAHUTY OF 
7 > e / 4A > / , e £ > 7 ‘ a 
wave irapye Ta sipnptva xad abrovgs tatty yap buom 
4 \ , , € ~ > \ A Len: ¢ ~ > 4 
wal TH AOITA, TO TE ATAWS aya5oy xa} 700 ATAWS ETTIY. 
s ~ , \ ~ \ 
parora 6: raita diaynra, xal To Oidciv 02 xal y Dirla 
\ / , 
éy ToUTOS parioTa xal aploTy. omraviag OD eixds TAGs 
, \ ~ ow ~ 
ToauTas elvas* GAlyor yap ol ToodTor. rs Ot mpocdeiran 
, / \ / ” 
xpivov xah cuvyfeiag* xara THy Tapolay yap ox eos 





6. éxdorw yap—Suow:] ‘For to | Kal xuplws thy trav dyabav F ayabol, 


every man his own actions and those 
similar to them are pleasurable, and 
the actions of the good are (to the 
good) identical (with their own actions) 
or similar.’ The friend being alter 
ego, the delight of friendship is that 
it gives an increased sense of ex- 
istence. 

7 cwdxre| Neuter, asin vill. iv. 5: 
ov mdyu 8 abrat cuvartovow. 

aoa yap—rtiva] ‘ For every friend- 
ship is for good or for pleasure; either 
absolute, or else relative to him who 
feels the friendship, and only bearing 
a certain resemblance to the absolutely 
good or pleasurable.’ The comma 
should surely be omitted after 7g 
gidoovts. Aristotle is not here saying 


(as the commentators fancy) that every’ 


friendship implies similarity. But 

that every friendship, whether the 

genuine type or one of the secondary 

and reflected species, aims at either 

good or pleasure. This is made clear 

by the next chapter, § 4: mpaérws wey 
VOL. II. 





Tas 5é Aowmas nal? dpodryra. 

Tautn yap Suoa kal ra Aourd, 7d TE 
arras w&yabby nal 75d arrads éoTiv] 
‘For the other kinds of friendship 
moreover are resemblances of this 
(the perfect kind), and the absolutely 
good is also absolutely pleasurable.’ 
This passage has vexed the commen- 
tators. Zell thinks that 3uou may be 
referred to caf duoidrntd twa in the 
previous sentence (which he mistakes), 
and explains, ‘In this kind of friend- 
ship there is similarity and all the 
other requisite qualities.’ But we 
surely then should have expected 7a 
duo. Cardwell, following Giphanius, 
Zwinger, and the Scholiast, reads 
tabtn yap Suowt Kal Ta Awd, ‘In 
this kind of friendship, men are simi- 
lar, e¢ cetera.’ The common reading, 
as above explained, seems borne out 
by the opening of the next chapter, 
H SF Sid 7d 73d duolwua radrys Exe. 
Cf. vim. vi. 7. “Owom here is in op- 
position to tatty—«xal abrous, 


LL 
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~ A isd ~ 
ElO7T Ob AAAYAOUG Moly TOUS Asyouevous AAAS TUVAYAAw@O AL" 
¢ ‘ 
oud amodegacbas 04 mporepoy oud’ elvas lacus, moly av 
ExaTepog exatépm davy dianros xal miorevhy. of 88 
9&XATEDOG EXATEDE vv) mrs i. Ok 
\ \ ’ ~ ¢ 
Tayeg TH DIAM WHOG aAAYAOUS TorodyTes PovrovTas 
\ / > > + een. \ d¢ ) ‘ \ / ~ ? 
pty Diros elvat, ovx clot dg, eb fey xal Dirynrol, xal rotir 
\ ~ 
loaciwv' Povanoig pev yoo Taysin dirlag yiverou, dirt 
x A 
0 od. airy may oby xl xara Toy ypovoy xal xaTa TH 
/ 
Aoima TeAcia eoTl, xal xaTa mavTa TAT yivero xal 
o € , bees a / o del ~ in, ¢ s 
OU0lk EXATEpHW Tap EXATEpOV, OmEp det ToIg hiro brap- 


Eby? 


\ s 
4 ‘“H d2die 76 700 tpolwpa radryg yes" xal yap of eyabol 
Cited > , ¢ Ie de 4 ¢ 5 \ \ , a } 
YOEIG LAANAOS. OolwS OF xXAk y 01H TO HUT ov? xe 
\ - > , e. 4 / , AN ) , 
YAP TOMOUTOL AAAYAOIG OF MYAVOl. PAAITTA OE xal év Tov- 
a 
Tog ab Dirt Oiapévouci, bray To adTd ylyvyras mag’ 
oe 4 % + , \ \ a > \ ye d 
AAAYVAWY, O1OY 1O0VY, XAL [LY POvVOY OUTMS HAAR XAb aT 
~ ~ ~ / ~ 
To avrod, oloy Toig euTpaméArnic, xal wy ws EpuoTy nab 
ZowLeyw* Ov yap ewl Tolg aUTOIG HOOVTaL OU LAD O [Le 
EDWILEYD* OD aide b TOkS side $7 ga OUTO,: CAN eee 
opty exeivoy, 6 08 Gepameuducvos bxd Tot epaorod* Ay- 
7 \ ~ a SE: bee , la é ~ . QA 
yours OF THg Wpag EvioTe xa 7 DiAIa Arjyer* TH wry Yap 
’ wv ¢ ~ Cat d ~ > > 4 e / 
oun ECT Osa yj OWS, TH O Ov yiveTout 7 Oepameia, mor- 
\ >» a8 , 2 > ~ 4 / ; ‘ n6 , 
Aol O aU OlapevouTiy, EY Ex THG TuVyTelag Ta HON OTED- 
£ € “4 or e ec Oy \ \ yy > Ar 
2Swowv, oponerg ovres. of O& xy TO YOU avTiIMaTAAAaT- 
NiO 4 > ‘1 3 ~ 1 
TOPEVOL AAAG TO YOYT Loy Ev Toig EpwTinolg xal eioly ATTOY 
/, \ PY 4 e nye > x \ 7 x ig 
Dinos Has OlaprevouTlv, Ob OF O1H TO YOTOIMOoY OvTESG DiroE 
ana TO cuphepovtTs OiarvovTar* ov yao aAATAwWY Foray 


\ ~ ~ 
DiAoL AAAG TOU AUTITEAOUS. 


Ov vdovay pby ov xal dict 


x 7 € /, s / 
TO Ypjormoy xal davaoug evdeyeras Hiroug elvou aAAUAoLS, 
~ , A / ~ 
xal emseixets Davros xal pydérecov sroiwoiv, OF abrovs 





8 rovs Aeyouevous &das] ‘The salt 
of the proverb,’ cf. Eth. Hud. vu. ii. 
35: 51d eis mapomlay érhavber & wedip- 
vos Trav Gk@y. Cicero, Lelius, ch. xix.: 
Verumque illud est quod dicitur, multos 
modios salis simul edendos esse, ut 
amicitize munus expletum sit. 

oS &xodétar@ar 8)—dladous] ‘ Nor 
indeed can they be satisfied that they 
are friends at all.’ Cf. vim. v. 3: of 
8 dwodexomevor GAAHAOus. IX, iii. 3: 





eav 8 amodéxnta ws ayabdy, Xen. 
Mem. tv. i. 1: arodéxecOar Swxpdrnr. 

9 ef uh—Ioaow] ‘Unless they are 
likeable (by one another), and are 
assured of this,’ 


IV. 2 nal eioly Frrrov—diapévovew] 
‘Are both friends in a less degree 
and are (less) abiding’ 

Kat undérepov dxoiwovy] ‘And he who 
is neither good nor bad may be a friend 
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Os oF a , \ > 4 ape e i’ \ J af 
€ O7AoY OT LovoUS TOUS MYATOUS* of Yap XaxO1 OU YaIoOUELY 
éaurois, eb uy Tig GHércia yiyvoito, xal povy 03 7 THY3 
> ~ 7 > / / - ° < > \ Cae! BANS 4 
ayabiy viii Ad1aBART OG EOTIY ou thal d pedtoy eee 
~ ~ ] ~~ € ~ 8 
ThoTEvoads Weps Tov EV TOAAW XPOVo Uh QUTWY O200KI- 
pacpévov. xal To miorevey ev ToUTOIG, xal TO MyeMOT AY 
ADixjooL, xal boa aArKO ev TH Ws AAYIwS HiIAla AEsodTas. 
gy 08 Talg éTépaig oddity xwaver Ta ToIatra yiverbas. 
° A \ e Rd , if \ \ \ A , 
eTEb Yap ob avipwror Agyours Diroug xal Tovs dia rd XPU- 4+ 
a € ~ e stad 
Tioy, Women ai woAeIG (Goxotior yap al cuppaylos Taig 
, é 4 ~ , \ \ SE EN \ 
ToAEos yiver Jos Evexa Tod Tuudéepovroc), xBl Tods OF yOoviy 
> 7 , ao ra ~~ Vv ’ \ 
AAANAOUS OTEDYovTAS, WOTED Ob TWaldes, bows Asyeby [EY 
N ~ \ ~ , n 
det nal ayuds diroug Tovg TosodTous, eldy OF Tig OiAlas 
/ ~ > ~ 
Trin, xal mpwTas pev xal xuplws Tiy Thy ayaboy 7 
a 4 7 \ db: ’ f « / ; cs \ > 4¢ 
YAIOl, TAC OE AOLTAC xa Of.0L0TYTA $7] yap Ayasov Tk 
et f /, P \ \ \ CNN 55 4 ~ 
XOb Omolov, TaUTYH Piro xal yap TO yOu ayatoy Tols 
PY / > / > ~ / ION / 
Diryndeow. ov wavy O avtTar cuvarroucly, ovds yivoyTau 5 
€ > \ a \ \ 7 VN \ en7 > \ 
oi avTol diros dia Tod XPUTi ov HAL OI TO HOV" ov yap 
, SE \ \ f 5) ~ NSS 
wavy cuvduaceTar TH xaTa oupPeByxos. sig Tatra 98 
\ 1d n~ , , e \ ~ By ? 
Ta Eb0n THS PiAlag vevepymsvyg of ev Patino: EvovTas6 
either to the good or to the bad, or | ph didBarrAe Cut Kal Opacduaxoy kpre 
to him who is neither one nor the | ldous yeyovdras. 
other. For the word pndérepos to 4 yap ayabdy rt Kad Buoior, TadTy 
express a neutral or intermediate | faa] ‘For so far as (these kinds of 
state, cf. Eth. vir. xiv. 5: Td undérepov, | friendship exhibit) something good and 
‘that which is neither pleasure, nor | resembling the good, so far (those who 
pain.’ exercise them) are friends.’ The com- - 
3 Kar pdvn St—ylvecOu| ‘And in | mentators are again deceived by the 
short the friendship of the good is | word Suoov, taking it to mean ‘simi- 
alone incapable of being disturbed by | larity of character.’ See above ch. iii. 
accusations, For it is not easy (for | § 7, note. 
the good) to believe any person about 5 ov mdévu—oupBeBnyxds] * But the 
a man whom they haye long proved. | above-mentioned kinds of friendship 
And the sayings about “having faith,’ | do not always coincide. Nor do the 
and that (the friend) ‘‘never could | same men become friends for the sake 
wrong one,” and all the other points -} of the useful, as for the sake of the 
which are demanded in ideal friend- | pleasant. For things only accidentally 
ship, are realised in the friendship of | connected are not always found to- 
the good, But in the other kinds | gether.’ On cupBeBnxds, cf. Ar. Met, 
nothing prevents disturbances from | Iv. xxx. 1: oupBeBnkds A€yera 3 
accusations (T& rowadra) arising.’ Aia- | dmdpxe udv rin Kal aAnbés eimeiv, ob 
BddAew is ‘to set two people by the | pévro: ob ° e& dvdynns obr’ em Td odd, 
ears.’ Cf, Plato, Repub. p. 498 c: | See also L°low, § 6. 
LL 2 
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1 N39 Cen CN BY ‘ , , o ” « 
diros Ov vdovny 7 To ypTomLov, TaUTH Spolor GyTEg, ob 
9), 9 A > € \ U4 K a \ > / A \ 
O ceyabot b0 abrots diAa’ H yap ayabol. ovror wey ov 
amrAws Piro, éxeivos OF xaTa cupPeSyxdg xal TH wWyol- 

o$as tovrosc. 

5 “Qorep © em rev aperay of piv xa? eEiv of 08 xa’ 
5 dee > \ / a 5 a | ~ Ud c X 
EVEDYELAY ayabol Agyovrat, odTw xal éexl Tig Diriac of pey 

AQ ~ , > 7 > , 
yap cuvl@yreg yalpovow aAryAog xal mopllove1 Tayaba, 
of 02 xabevdovres 7 xeywplopévor Toig TOmOIG oUx evepyotos 

, eo ” a4 9 2 ~ ~ c ‘ , 
pev, ctw O Eyour wort evepyeiv dirindg* of yap Tomo 
od OiaAvours THY DiAlay aTA@S, AAA Tay evéoysrav. eay 

nm ~ ia 
88 ypovios 7 amourian yivyTal, xal TIg Diriag Soxet AYAyy 
mossiv’ bev elpyras 
Toddag On giriag axpoonyopia duéhvaer. 
200 dalvovras 0 oth of rpecBiras otf of arpudvol dirsxol 
\ ~ > > ~ \ ~ Lan) ~ >> _\ \ ‘ 
elvos’ Bouyd yap ev abroig Td Tig Adovijg, ovdeig 02 Ouvaros 
, n~ ~ axaK ~~ --% ed ~~. , ‘ c 
TUVYILEDEVELY TW AUTI DW ovde TH [27 104 pepe: 7 y 

, / 4 > ~ 

ducis daiveros To pv Avwnpdy devyziv, edisoGou 62 rod 
~ / 
371020¢. of 0 amodeyomevor AAAYAOUS, Ly TUC@YTEG 02, evYOIS 
eolxaot LaAAOY 7) Dido. ovdty yap odrws éotl dlrawy 
Ws To ousiy’ whering pty yap of evdecis opeyovTal, cuvnue- 
pevely 08 xal of maxcpior* povwrais piv yap elves TouTOIS 
a 7 , X ed , > v 
FxIoTa Toooyxe, cTovvdiayev OF eT AAAVAwWY oUX EOTE 

‘ € ~ OS ~ ~ 
pen 7deig Ovrag pydt yaipovTag Toig avTOIS, Gmrep 7 ETOUpINT 
Ooxet Every, 

’ ~ ~ 
4 Marora piv oy tori diria 7 téy ayabdy, xabarep 
4 Vv ~ \ \ XN \ c XN \ 
TOAAAKIG ELONTOAL doxel yap Dianroy pev xak aipeTov TO 
€ ~ > \ a EN? '€ , \ \ ¢ ~ ~ « 
amnris ayaboy 7 700, éxaoTw 38 To aitwd Towdrov’ 60 





6 rabrn 8uo.r dvres| ‘In this re- 
spect (¢.e. as affording and seeking 
pleasure or utility) being like (the 
good)’ 


V. 1 of 88 Kabeddovres—evépyerar] 
‘But those who are asleep, or who are 
separated by the intervals of space, do 
not exercise friendship, though they 
have all the disposition to exercise it. 


For the intervals of space do not de- | 


stroy friendship, but only its exercise.’ 
This is of course a most inadequate 





translation of évepyeiy and txovew. 
These words must be understood by a 
study of Aristotle’s forms of thought. 
See Vol. L. Essay IV. On the évépyesa 
of friendship, cf. Eth. rx. ix. 

3, of drodexduevor GAAHAOus] ‘They 
who are satisfied with one another.’ 
Cf. above, vill. lii. 3. 

brep 4 Eratpuch Sone? Exew] ‘And 
this (é.e. pleasure and sympathy) 
seems the propertytof companionship.” 

4.6 8 adyabds TE GyabG 8? Gudw 


| ratra] ‘Now the good man (is a 
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friend) to the good man for the sake 
of both these things,’ (é.¢. the 
absolutely good and the absolutely 
pleasant). 

5 fone S—€tews] ‘Loving is like 
an emotion, but friendship like a 
settled disposition of the mind. For 
loving exists just as well towards 
inanimate objects; but when men 
reciprocate friendship it implies pur- 
pose, and purpose proceeds from a 
settled disposition of the mind.’ In 
Eth. 1. vi. 5 (cf. u. v. 2), Aristotle 
makes friendship to be an emotion, or 
characterized by emotion. The present 
passage does not in the least contradict 
this, as fs, or a settled disposition of 
mind, is merely the result of regulated 
emotions, and the tendency to repro- 
duce them. 

h 5& mpoaipeois, K.7.A.] In Eth, m1. 
ii. 1, Aristotle speaks of ‘ purpose’ as 
the test of character; ib. § 11, as 
constituting character ; 2b, § 2, as not 
acting suddenly ; 2d. § 17, as implying 
reason and forethought. 

éxdrepos—7dei] ‘Each of the two 
then loves that which is a personal 





good to himself, and he makes an 
equal return both in wishing good 
and in (actual) pleasure.’ Zell, fol- 
lowing two MSS., reads «fe. But 
Bekker’s reading (73?) appears pre- 
ferable: (1) because Yoor efSe would 
not be a natural expression; it con- 
founds degree with kind; we should 
expect tairdy efSer: (2) because 757 
gives very good sense, since it is 
one thing to reciprocate the motives 
or feelings of friendship, and another 
to give your friend the same amount of 
pleasure as he gives you. 

Aéyerar—iodrns] “For equality is 
said to constitute friendship. <A 
Pythagorean saying, connecting moral 
ideas with the ideas of number. Cf. 
Diog. Laert. vu. i. 8: ei te mp&tos 
(ds pnot Tiwasos) kowd Ta plrawy elvas: 
kal pidlay iodrnra., 


VI. 1 This section is an awkward 
repetition of what has been said 
before, ch. v. § 2. This, however, 
merely shows that we have probably 
the uncorrected draft of Aristotle’s 
treatise on Friendship. 
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‘ 


2 moAdois—elva] ‘It is not possible 
to be a friend to many men on the 
footing of the perfect kind of friend- 
ship, just as one cannot be in love 
with many at the same time. For 
(the perfect friendship) is a sort of 
excess of feeling, which naturally 
arises towards one person alone; 
again, it is not easy for many persons 
to be intensely pleasing to the same 
individual, and perhaps not easy that 
many should be good.’ brepBoah here 
would be nearly represented by the 
French word abandon; it implies 
the throwing away of limits and 
restraints, a giving up of one’s whole 
self. Cf. rx. iv. 6: 7 dwepBorh rijs 
gidlas TH mpos abtoy duowtra, Of 
course there is an association of 
Aristotelian ideas (uecérns, @AAenis, 
&c.) in the term. It is repeated Eth. 
Ix. x. 5, where the question of the 
plurality of friendships is carefully 
gone into. , 





3 woddAois apéoxew evdéxerau] We 
should have expected woAAobs jyiv 
épéoxew, on the analogy of the last 
sentence, moAAo’s TE aiTG apéokery, 
but the writing seems careless and 
the expression is inverted. 

of rod] ¢.e. the useful and the 
pleasant. Cf. § 6, where rovodro: again 
takes its sense from the context. 

4 &yopatwy] ‘Of mercenary persons.” 
Cf. Ar. Pol. rv. iv. 10: Aéyw 8 &yopaioy 
(wAH00s) +d wep Tas mpdoes Kal Tas 
avis Kal tas utopias Kal Kamndclas 
diarpiBov, Ib. vi. iv. 12: 6 yap Blos 
padros, kad odfev Epyov wer’ dperis Gv 
peraxepl(era: 7d wAROos 76 TE TaY 
Bavatowv kal td Tdv &yopalwy dvOporey 
kal 7d Onrixdv. 

xpnoluwy piv oddtv dSéovra] i.e. 
Happiness by its definition implies a 
sufficiency of external means, Eéh. 1. 
Vili. 15. : 

ovd abtd 7d ayabdy, ei Avmnpdy] 
This sentence is wap’ drdvoiay, in other 
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words, a joke. It is a contradiction in 
terms to speak of the Absolute Good 
as painful. Cf. Ar. Rhet. 1. vi. 2: 
“Eorw 5) ayabby 6 dy abrd Eavrod evena 
i alperdy, kal ob Evexa %AXo aipotueba, 
kat ob eplerar mdvta 7} mdvra Td alo- 
Onow xovra i) vody, 7) ei AdBot voby -— 
kal ov wapdytos €b Sidnerta Kal abtdp- 
Kos @xel, K.T.A, 

def © tows—asrois] ‘And perhaps 
(in seeking friends) one ought (to 
require) that even good men should 
have this qualification (¢.e. pleasant- 
ness), and moreover not in a merely 
universal way, but relatively to one- 
self.’ 

5 of 8 éy tais—idos| ‘ Great 
potentates’ (cf. Eth, 1. v. 3) ‘however 
seem to make use of their friends 
separately ;’ ¢.e. they keep two sets of 


friends, one for profit or business, and 


another for pleasure. 

6 dvs 5t—ylvecdu] ‘Now we 
have already said that the good man 
is both pleasant and useful at once. 
But such a man does not become a 
friend to his superior (in rank), unless 
he be surpassed (by that superior) in 





virtue also. Else, he does not find 
himself in that position of equality 
which is produced by superiority in 
proportion to merit. Such persons, 
however (as potentates who surpass 
the good in virtue), are not produced 
every day.’ The commentators have 
strangely interpreted this passage, 
making brepéxnra take for its nomi- 
native 6 trepéxwy, as though Aristotle 
had said that a good man would not 
be a friend to a potentate, if that 
potentate had superior moral qualities; 
and as though ‘equality’ were 
produced by one man _ haying 
all the merit and another all the 
power. On the contrary, Aristotle 
would have said that ‘ proportionate 
equality’ is produced, according to 
the principles of distributive justice, by 
each man having in proportion to his 
merits, ef. Eth. v. iii. 6, Pol. mt. ix. 15. 
There is no sense of inequality pro- 
duced by the position of a man socially 
exalted in intellect and character ; 
inequality is felt when a fool ora villain 
occupies a high social position. "Iod¢er 
is doubtless intransitive, and dvdAoyov 
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adverbial. For this intransitive use , tained above in § 6 of the last chapter, 

of iod¢w, cf. xiii. 1: iodovres rats | is again appealed to. Where friends 

wperciass Kal Biabéporres. are not equal, their friendship must be 
7 elonra| Cf. vit. iii. 2-3. regulated by proportion. 

3 ox dpolws—tdevrépws] * But 
VII. 2 Gvdaoyov &] The same | equality seems to stand differently in 

principle of distributive justice, main- | justice and in friendship. In justice, 
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proportionate equality is primary, and 
quantitative equality secondary; in 


friendship, quantitative equality is the: 


first, and proportionate equality the 
second consideration.’ Distributive 
justice begins by presupposing in- 
equalities between man and man, and 
by proportionate assignments it equal- 
izes these. Justice, however, cares 
little about bringing men to quantita- 
tive or exact equality. The latter 
kind of equality at all events is aimed 
at only in democracies, while the pro- 
portionate equality belongs to aristo- 
eraciesand constitutional governments, 
cf. Ar. Pol. vi. ii. 2. Friendship on 
the other hand begins by presupposing 
equality between the parties, and 


though a certain amount of inequality | 


may be made up by proportionate 
assignment of affection, &c., yet a 
wide interval of inequality will render 
friendship altogether impossible, 

4 Trciotoy yap obra] The reading 
mwAciorwy in the Oxford reprint of 
Bekker's edition (1837) is a misprint. 

VOL, Il. 





The original Berlin edition has 
TAEeioTov. 

5 axpiBys—odxér:] ‘In such cases 
there is no exact definition up to what 
point friendship is possible; for though 
many (advantages) be taken away 
(from the one side), friendship still 
abides ; but when (the one friend) is 
far removed from the other, as, for 
instance, God is from man, there is 
no friendship any longer.’ 

6 Sev xal—riyafd] ‘From this 
the question hasarisen whether friends 
wish for their friends the greatest of 
all goods, as for instance to be gods. 
For having attained this, they would 
no longer at all be friends to those 
who formed the wish, and therefore 
no advantage to them, for friends 
are an advantage. If then it has 
been rightly stated that the friend 
wishes all that is good to his friend 
for that friend’s sake, it will be 
necessary for that friend to remain as 
he is, and then he will wish for him, 
being a map, the greatest goods. 
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After all, perhaps he will not wish 
him to have everything. For every one 
especially wishes for himself what is 
good.’ Under the words dmope?ra: uh 
mor ov is included a question both as 
to fact and cause. Ovdt yap denies 
the fact and states the cause, which is 
that if we wished our friend to become 
a god, we should wish him to be in a 
position where he can no longer be 
our friend. The last sentence (%ows 
8 of wdvra) qualifies the previous 
statement, and guards against the 
notion that any human friendship can 
be utterly disinterested and selfless. 
The same topic is fully discussed~in 
the eighth chapter of Book LX. 


VIII. 1—2 Though the essence of 
friendship consists rather in loving 
than in being loved, the mass of men 





prefer the latter, as ministering to 
their vanity. Being loved is akin to 
being honoured. Parenthetically it 
may be observed, that honour is sought 
not for itself but on account of things 
variously associated with it (Kara& oup- 
BeBnxés). (1) To be honoured by 
the great affords a hope of promotion. 
(2) To be honoured by the wise and _ 
good is an evidence to men of their 
own merits. Thus honour is desired 
as a means to the consciousness of 
virtue. Cf. Eth. 1. v. 5: eolxact thy 
tiny didxew a motebwow éavTovs 
GyaBods elvos+ (yrodo yoiy ixd Trav 
povinwy tiyacOa, Kal wap’ ols yyvd- 
oxovTat, Kat én’ dperi. 

3 The active spirit of love, as 
opposed to the passive gratification of 
being loved, is exemplified by the 


| ease of mothers, who give their children 
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to be brought up by other persons, 
and go on loving them, though not 
eyen recognised by them. 

4—5 It is this active spirit of love 
which constitutes the virtue of friend- 
ship, and which causes us to praise 
those who are of a friendly disposition. 
This then explains what was above 
stated merely as a fact, Eth. vim i. 5. 
The same spirit serves as the equal- 
ising principle in unequal friendships, 
greater merit being met by greater love. 

5—7 Friendship is based on equality 
and similarity, especially the friend- 
ship of the good. Friendships for the 
sake of pleasure or profit seem rather 





based on contrariety, as for instance 
on the contrariety of riches and 
poverty. But, after all, one would 
say not that the contrary seeks its 
contrary, but that the contrary seeks 
the mean. 

5 paducTa piv TOV Kat’ apeThy 
duodtns| Cf. the Lysis of Plato, -p. 
214, quoted above upon ch. i. 6. 

tev &yabGv—emirpérew] ‘For the 
good will neither do wrong them- 
selves, nor permit their friends to do 
it. 

7 Opetis rod wécov] This phrase is 
in accordance with the pantheistic 
side of Aristotle’s philosophy, attri- 
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buting to nature a desire for the good. 
Cf. De Anima, u. iv. 3: wdvta yap 
€xelvov (Tod Gelov) dpéyerat, Kanelvov 
évexa mpatre: boa mparTe: Kata pio. 
Eth. x. ii. 4: Yows 88 nal ev rots 
gpatrAos dork tt puoikdy dyabby Kpetrroy 
4} na? aitd, & eptera Tod oixelov 
ayabov. 


IX. 1 ev apxp] Eth. vam. i. 4. 

mept TavTa Kat év Tots abtots] ‘ About 
the same things, and in the same 
Cf. Eth, v. iii. 5: ofs re 
yap Sixaov tuyxdve bv, 300 éorl, Kad 


persons.’ 





ev ois Ta mpdypnara, dbo. Pol. m1. ix. 3: 
Thy wey Tov mpdyuaros icérnTa duodo- 
yotot, Thy 5€ ois audio Bntovos. 

3 Avfec0 58&—S:hnovra] ‘ Justice 
of necessity becomes more binding as 
friendship becomes closer, for they 
exist in the same subjects, and are 
coextensive in their application.’ 

4 af 5 xowwvla:—Blov] ‘ All com- 
munities are like parts of the political 
community; for (the members of 
them) unite with a view to some ad- 
vantage, and to providing some of the 
conveniences of life.’ 
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5 Sacwrav Kal épaucréy] Cardwell 
refers for illustration of these terms 
to Demosthenes, pp. 313, 23; 403,19; 
1355.33 1217, 14. 

By omitting, with Fritzsche, Bek- 
ker’s full stop after svvouctas, and by 
placing the words od yap—rdy Bior in 
a parenthesis, we see that the parti- 
ciples mowdvres, Gmrovépovtes, mopt- 
(ovres are to be referred to Kowwyvol, 
as implied in xowwyav above. The 
passage which speaks of men ‘ award- 

ing honour to the gods, while providing 
recreation and pleasure for themselves,’ 
is highly characteristic of the Greek 
religion. This sort of thing can 
perhaps be best understood in the 


present day by those who have seen 





the religious festivals of the Hindoos. 
Cf. Plato’s Republic, p. 364 B: @votas 
Te Kal émwdais—pc0” 7dovay te Kal 
éopTav. 


X. This chapter, containing a classi- 
fication of forms of government and of 
the perversions to which they are 
exposed, can hardly have been written 
after the Politics of Aristotle. It has 
rather the appearance of a first essay, 
the conclusions of which were after- 
wards worked out into detail, and 
partly modified. Thus Aristotle in 
the Politics by no means concedes the 
position that monarchy is the best 
form of government. He argues, Pol. 
I. xv. 4-16, that it is better for a 
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slwfaciv of wasioro: xarciv. Tourwy O: Bertioryn pay 
7 Pacsasia, xetpiory 0 7 Tipoxpor ie. mapex Boots de 
Bacircing pey Tupawyis® ade yap poverpyicu, depépouers 
Of mAsiotov’ 6 pay yep TUpavves To EauTo oupdépov 
cxomre, 608 Paciredg Td THY apyoudvwy. ob yap eer! 
Bacrsds 6 py avrapeng xal maos Toig ayabois brepeywv" 
6 38 Tootrog ovdevdg mpocdsiTo* TA WHEAILA ody abTad 
pav obx av oxoroly, Toig 0 dpyousvoig* 6 yap py ToLodTog 





state to be governed by good laws 
than by the best individual will; 
further on, Pol. m1. xvii., he qualifies 
this by admitting that for some peoples 
monarchy is better suited. 

1 mapexBdoes| ‘ Perversions’ or 
‘abnormal growths’; ef. Pol. ut. vi. 
‘1, where a form of government is 
pronounced to be normal as long as it 
aims at the public good, abnormal 
when its end is private interest: 
gavepdy Tolyuy ws boat wey mode Td 
Kowh ouupépoy akorovow, avra pey 
bp0al Tvyxdvovew otcat Kara Td aMAGS 
Sixaov, Boa 5 7d cHérepov pdvoy TaV 
apxdvTwv, huaptnuévat Tacat Kal mapeK- 
Bdacets tev bp0Gy moAtTEL@v* SeowotiKal 
yap, ) dé wéAts Kowwvla Tey eAcvdepwr 
early, 

trodwrelay 8 abrhy eidbact of rAcitrot 
kadeiv|] ‘ But most people are accus- 
tomed to term it “a constitution.’ 
The word wod:rela was used by the 
Greeks in a restricted sense, just as 
the word ‘constitution’ is in English, 
to denote a balanced form of govern- 
ment. Cf. Ar. Pol. mt. vii. 3: ray 5é 
To TAOS mpds Td Kody ToALTEdNTAL 
oun €pov, Kadeira 7d Kowdv dvoua 
macév TOv modtTe@y, woduTrela. Ari- 
stotle does not use the word in the 
Politics to denote a timocracy. In 
the ninth chapter of Book IV. he uses 
it to denote a mixed form between 





oligarchy and democracy. He also 
uses it to express his own ideal of a 
state, which was far from being a 
timocracy. 

2 5 yap wh ToLovTos KAnpwrds Gy TIS 
efn Baoideds| ‘For he who had not 
these qualifications would be a sort of 
ballot-box king.’ It is difficult to ex- 
press the word «Anpwrés, which as 
coupled with Bacweds is certai 
meant to be contemptuous, Aristo 
does not appear to mean any definite 
form of monarchy, so we learn nothing 
from Pol, 11. xiy., to which the com- 
mentators refer us. Aristotle here 
says that the genuine king must be 
independent in property and position, 
and above all his subjects in this re- 
spect. Externally wanting nothing 
for himself, he will administer the 
state for the good of his subjects. If 
this is not the case, he will be no 
genuine king, but a parvenu, kAnpwrds 
1s, like a person who had been raised 
to the throne by the contingency of 
lot, and therefore insecure in his posi- 
tion, with perhaps only a temporary 
tenure of office. The word éuticdovs 
is coupled with wh KAnpwrds, (as an 
epithet of mevrapxias), Pol. 1. xi. 7. 
It is possible that in the present pas- 
sage a notion of ‘ paid services’ may 
be implied. If so, ‘hireling monarch’ 
would express the terms under notice, 
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4 tav Siuapepdvtrwv—didpopo:| ‘For | Greek feeling about ‘heiresses’ is 
those who differ should be governed | strongly expressed in a fragment of 
differently.’ And thereforethe Persian | Menander (xv.). 
system is wrong, which governs child- | Sorts yuvatk’ éxlxAnpoy émiBupet AaBeiv 
ren as if they were the same asslaves, | mAovrovcay, fro: pivw extive dear, 

5 ‘yuvaixes éxlxAnpor obca] The | % BotAer aruxeiv, uaxdpios kadovuevos, 
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XI. 3 & trepoxf—vyoreis] ‘ All 
these friendships imply superiority on 
the one side, and hence it is that 
parents are honoured,’ ¢.e. because 
superiority demands honour, as well 
as love. 

5 too yap—elvar] ‘For it is the 
part of the citizens (in a timocracy) to 





live equally and equitably with one 
another.” To understand the full 
meaning of émvescets, see the fine pas- 
sage from Fhet. 1. xiii., translated in 
the note on Eth. v. x. i., and ef. rx. x. 
6. BovAovra: expresses a natural tend- 
ency, cf. vil. x. 3: ®AhGous yap Bod- 
Aerat kad H TimoKparia elvat. 
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Tig xa THY Esvinyy. 
e1d7g elvan, ypTyobas 8 maou Ex Tig marpinyg* of yovsis 


2, 4 X\ 7 We 
cig TavTag D8 Tagerv ay 

A c 3, PY / 
Hah 4 cuyyevixy OF dalveras woru- 2 


\ \ Le \ , e c ~ + \ Oe 
bev Yap oTEpyouds TA TEXVA WG EXUTWY Tl OYVTA, TH OE 
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c x. 0o ee €- ine x \ / 4 . s 
louow of yoveig TH EE abray i Ta yevyyfevta ors Ex Tov- 


~ / 4 
TExXVae TOUS YyovEls wo am EeExelvwy Th OYTA, 





6 &percirai—dixaov] ‘For though | its functions. The slave, who is 


all these things receive benefit from 
those who make use of them, yet 
neither friendship nor justice is pos- 
sible toward inanimate objects.’ The 
corresponding passage in the Hudemian 
Ethies serves as a commentary on this: 


Eth, Eud. vit. x. 4: copBalver d& «ad 


aid Td [e conj. Bonitz] dpyavoy émrme- 
Actas tuyxdvew, hs Bixaoy mpds 7d 
Zpyov, éxelvov yap Evexev éott. The 
instrument receives just so much care 
from its master, as will keep it in 
proper condition for the exercise of 

VOL. II. 





treated not as a person but asa thing, 
receives the same kind of attention. 
Friendship and justice imply the re- 
cognition of personality, they imply 
treating men not as instruments, but 
asendsinthemselves. On the slavery 
of the body to the soul, ef. Ar. Pol. 1. 
y. 6-8. 


XII. 1 dgepioese 8 &y ris] In say- 
ing that all friendships imply com- 
munity of interests, an exception is to 
be made of the friendships of relations 
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and companions, which depend on 
feeling rather than on any sort of 
compact. 

3 1 yap mpos exeiva Tabtérns &AAH- 
Aois tabtowoet] ‘For their identity 
with the parents identifies them with 
one another.’ éxeiva is in the neuter 
gender on account of the words é 
Tév avtev to which it immediately 
refers. 





4 Gvefiol 5t—elva:] ‘But cousins 
and all other relations get their bond 
of unity from these (¢. ¢. the brothers); 
for (it depends) on their coming from 
the same stock. Relations are more 
or less closely united to one another, 
in proportion as their common an- 
cestor is more or less near, 

5 mpos Ocods as mpds ayabdy Kal 
bmepéxov] Cf. Eth. vit. vii. 4, 1X. i. 7, 
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&e. Aristotle throughout these books 
speaks of ‘‘the gods” from the point 


supposes that of the state, which will 
accordingly be prior. In the same 


of view of the popular religion. 

7 mpdrepoy «al dvaryxadrepoy vikia 
mwédkews| In point of time the family 
is prior to the state, but in point of 
idea (Adyw) and essentially (ver) 
the state is prior: Cf Ar. Pol. t. ii. 
12: Kal mpdrepov 5h TH pioer mdALs 7) 
oikla kad Exasros Huey éotly, Td yap 


baov mpdrepov avaryKatoy clyat Tod 


mépous* &ratpoupévov yap Tod bAou od 
Zrrat movs ovdé xelp, ef wh duwvdpws. 
Aristotle argues that, without the 
idea of the ‘state,’ the terms ‘man’ 


-and ‘family’ would lose their mean- 


ing. Thus the idea of family pre- 





way, the family is more necessary as 
a means, the state as an end. 

érapkodaw ovv—idia| ‘They help 
one another therefore, bringing what 
they each have separately into the 
common stock.’ Fritzsche quotes 
the saying of Ischomachus to his 
wife in the Geonomics of Xenophon 
(vii. 13.) viv 3) -otkos juty b5¢ xowds 
éorw. *Eyé te dp, boa pol ecru, 
a&ravra «is Td Kowdy aropatyw, od TE 
boa avéeyno, mdyra cis Td kowdy Kareé- 
Onkas. 


XII. 1 ev apy] Hth, vunr iii . 1: 
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€ ~ / ~ ~ a 
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2 ovdels Svcxepalver, GAN? dy Fj 
xaplers auiverat eb Spav] ‘No one 
takes it ill, but (every one), if he be of 
gentle mind, pays him back in good 
deeds.’ The subject to dudvera is 
implied in ovdels. Fritzsche quotes 
Horace Sat, 11. 1. 

Nemo quam sibi sortem 
Seu ratio dederit, seu fors objecerit, illa 
Contentus vivat, daudet diversa se- 

quentes. 

xaples has nothing to do with ‘ grati- 
tude.’ It means much the same as is 
conveyed in the word ‘ gentleman,’ Cf. 
Eth. 1. v. 4: of 88 xapievres Kad mpax- 
ticol. IV. vill. 9: xaplets kal €AedOepos, 

5 ouxe—diarvwvrar] ‘Now as jus- 
tice is twofold, the one unwritten, the 





other according to law, so also of 
utilitarian friendship there appear to 
be two branches, the one moral, and 
the other legal. The complaints then 
(which arise) chiefly take place when 
men do not conclude their connection 
in the same branch in which they 
commenced it.’ guvadAAdrrew is to 
make a contract, diaAvecOar to wind 
up a contract by the mutual perform- 
ance of theterms. Men who consider 
that they have entered upon a so- 
called friendship with a fixed stipula- 
tion (vouixh) of certain advantages to 
be received, will complain if the fixed 
stipulation is denied, and only a gene- 
ral moral obligation (7@1«) to render 
services is admitted, 
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Tuvarrnakacs xal diarAuowevog éyxarso et. 





6 o7t—ovvaddrdtavras | ‘That which 
is on stated conditions then is legal 
(utilitarian friendship). One sort of 
it is wholly commercial, implying 
payment on the spot (é« xetpds eis 
xeipa); another is more liberal, allow- 
ing time (eis xpévov), but still on the 
understanding of a specified return. 
In this then the debt is plain and un- 
doubted, but the delay which it admits 
of is friendly. Hence in some states 
no suits are allowed in cases of this 
kind, but men think that those who 
have contracted on faith should abide 
(by the issue).’ dvaBoAf in commerce 
answers to ‘credit,’ cf. Plato’s Laws, 
XL p. 915 D: und em avaBorAy mpacw 
pndt avhy movida, Or it may an- 
swer to buying or selling for future 
delivery. tducdy (‘of the nature of 
friendship’) stands here as a pre- 
dicate. Cf. Eth. vm. i. 4: Tév dixaiwy 
7d pdriora pidrucdy elva Soret. 

7—8 49 HOucn—edepyereioat| ‘On 
the other hand the moral (branch of 
utilitarian friendship) is noton stated 
conditions, but the gift, or whatever 
else it be, is made as if to a friend, 





Yet (the giver) claims to get as much, 
or more, as though he had not given 
but lent. And if he does not come 
off in the connection as well as he 
commenced, he will complain. Now 
this (sort of disappointment) takes 
place because all or most men wish 
that which is noble, but practically 
choose that which is expedient. It is 
noble to do good not with a view 
to receive it back, but it is expedient 
to be benefited.’ This passage dis- 
criminately exposes a sort of vacilla- 
tion between disinterestedness and 
self-interest, which occurs in utili- 
tarian friendships. A man at one 
moment thinks vaguely (SotAera) of 
aiming at the noble, and makes a gift 
as if he expected no return. But 
presently the more definite bent of his 
mind (poatpeots) reverts to the profit- 
able, and he claims to get back as good 
as he gave. On the distinction be- 
tween BovdrecOar and mpoaipetoba cf. 
Eth, 1. iv. 1, v. ix. 6, and the notes. 

9 Suvaueve 8h—F wh] ‘If one is 
able then one ought to pay back the 
full value of what one has received ; 
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for one must not make a man a friend 
against his will (z.e. treat him as if he 


kal éxdytt are omitted in the above 
translation. They are left out by two 


were disinterested, when he did not 
really mean to be so). (One must 
act) as if one had made a mistake at 
the outset, and had received a benefit 
from one whom one ought not to have 
received it from, that is to say not 
from a friend, or from some one doing 
a friendly action; one must conelude 
the business therefore as if one had 
been benefited on stated conditions. 
And (in this case) one would stipulate 
to repay to the best of one’s ability ;— 
if one were unable, not even the giver 
could demand it; so in short, if one is 
able, one should repay. But one 
ought to consider at the outset by 
whom one is benefited, and on what 
terms, so that one may agree to ac- 
cept those terms, or not.’ The words 





of the MSS., and while they merely 
interrupt the sense of the passage, 
they may easily be conceived to have 
arisen out of the following words 
&xovra yap. The passage prescribes 
the mode of dealing with a person who 
having conferred a benefit (as described 
in the last section) expects a return 
for it. The accusative case diapap- 
tévta is governed by the verbal ad- 
jective d:aAuréorv which follows, ef. Eth. 
VIL. i. 1: Aexréov &AANY Tornoapmévous 
apxhv. Some editions read duoroy#rat 
® av, which the commentators explain 
to be governed by de?7, as implied in 
the verbal adjectives dvramodoréor, 
diadutésw. 

11 Gp’ odv—mdéov] ‘Surely, as the 
friendship is for the sake of utility, 
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the benefit accruing to the recipient 
is the gauge (of what is to be repaid). 
For he (the recipient) is the asking 
party, and (the other) assists him on 
the understanding that he will receive 
the same value. The assistance ren- 
dered then is exactly so much as the 
recipient hus been benefited ; and he 


ought therefore to repay as much as 


he has reaped, or more.’ 


XIV. 1 d:apépovra| ‘Men have 
differences’ in those-friendships which 
are contracted between a superior and 
an inferior. Aristotle says that these 
differences ought to be settled by both 





parties respectively getting more than 
each other; the one receiving more 
money or good, the other receiving 
more honour. 

3 ov yap Ecriv—imropéver| ‘For it 
is not allowable that a man should at 
once gain money, and honour out of 
the public, for no one endures to have 
the inferior position in all points.’ 
This notion, that the state-officers 
should have ezther pay or honour, but 
not both,—is expressed before, Eth. 
v. vi. 6-7. It is drawn from the 
Athenian ideas of liberty and equality, 
but is hardly in accordance with the 
practice of the modern world. 
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4 Gmrelrac0a] ‘To disown.’ Card- | his son).’ Siwetcba: is used in the 


well quotes Herodotus i. 59: e¢ tls of 
Tuyxdver eay mais, rovTov amwelmacba. 
Demosthenes 1006.21: (6 vduos) robs 
yovéas moret kuplovs ob pdvoy baba 
Totvoua e& apxis, GAAd Kal mdérAw 
efareiipa eav BotAwvTat, kad daroxnpdtat. 

xwpls yap—diwbeic@a] ‘ For inde- 
pendently of natural affection, itis a 
human instinct not to reject the assist- 
ance (which he might derive from 





same sense, Hth, rx. xi. 6. 

mep) pty ody rottay emt rocovToy 
eipo@w| This has every appearance 
of being the interpolation of an editor. 
There is no real division between 
Books VIII. and IX. They follow 
each other continuously without any, 
break in the subject. The editor who 
divided one treatise into two books 
has added the above artificial division. 
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I. In heterogeneous friendships, 
equality is to be obtained by the rule 
of proportion. The same rule holds 
good in political economy, where the 
most heterogeneous products are 
equalized against one another. In 
political economy there is the conve- 
nience of a common standard, money, 


by which products may be measured. | 


In friendship there is, unfortunately, 
no such standard. 

1 Gvouowedéor] This is not quite the 
same as Tals kal dwepoxny pirtas. It 
implies relationships in which the two 
parties have respectively different 
objects in view, as for instance, in the 

VOL. II. 





case of the employer and the employed, 
the épéuevos and the épaorhs, &e. 
Kabdmep etpnra| Cf. Eth, vin. xiii. 1. 
éy Th modttixj| By the modern 
division of sciences, Political Economy 
has been raised into separate existence, 
so as in its method to be entirely 
independent of, and in its results 
subordinate to, Politics. On the Ari- 
stotelian theory of the law of value in 
exchange, see Eth. v. vy. 8, and note. 
3 7 8 rev H0Gr] ‘Moral friendship’ 
or ‘friendship based on character,’ 
the same as 7 kar’ dperny piria. Cf. 
Eth. vou. xiii. 11: 
dpethyv—rijs aperis yap Kal Tod Hous, 
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Of course the above terms 
have nothing to do with the ‘ moral’ 
branch of utilitarian friendship, men- 
tioned Hth. vim. xiii. 5. 7. 

4 ofov—én] ‘ Asin the case of him 
who promises (a reward) to the harper, 
and “the better he sang, the more he 
should have,” but when the man next 
morning demands the fulfilment of 
his promises, said that “he had paid 
pleasure for pleasure,” ’ (7.e. the plea- 
sure of hope, for the pleasure of 
hearing music). The present tenses 
emaryyeAAduevos, a&marrovytT:, seem to 
imply an oft-repeated and current 
story. The story itself is repeated by 
Plutarch (De Alexandri Fortund, 11. 1) 
where the trick is attributed to Diony- 
Avovictos yotv 6 ripavvos, &s 


Ke TNs 


sius, 
act, KiBapwdod tivos eddoKipmovyTos 
akovwv érnyyeldaro Swpedy aitg Ta- 
Aavtov: TH SF borepala tov avOpdmov 
xs, 
elev, edppaivduevos bd cod map’ ty 
noes xpdvov, eSppava Kayd oe Tals 
éAtlow: Sore tov picbdy ay Zrepres 


thy tmécxerw dmarrodvros* 


ameAduBaves edvOvs, avrirepwéuevos. 

av yap Sedue: 0s—déce:] ‘Fora man 
sets his mind on the things he happens 
to want, and for the sake of that he 
will give what he himself possesses.’ 





The beginning of the sentence (ay yap 
deduevos) is a general statement, the 
words ké&«elyou ye contain an applica- 
tion of the general statement to a 
particular case. 

5 Thy dtlay 8&—rocodroy] ‘ But 
whose part is it to settle the value (of 
a benefit),—is it the part of the giver 
in the first instance, or of the reci- 
pient? (One would say it was the part 
of him who was the recipient in the first 
instance) for the giver seems to leave it 
to the other. Which they mention 
Protagoras as doing, for whenever he 
taught anything he used to bid the 
learner estimate “ how much worth he 
thinks he has learnt,” and he used to 
take exactly so much.’ . 6 rpotéuevos is 
used in a peculiar sense here to denote 
‘qui prior donum dedit,’ in opposition 
to 6 mpodaBdy (or 6 mpoéxwy, § 8), ‘qui 
prior ab altero accepit.’ Protagoras 
was said to be the first philosopher 
who taught for money. He probably 
found it not disadvantageous to assume 
a high and liberal attitude towards 
his pupils. On the wealth which he 
amassed by teaching, see Plato’s Meno, 
p. 91 D, and above, Vol. I, Essay II. 
p. 80. 
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6—7 év trois To.0bTo1s—eniorayTas| 
‘In such matters some like the prin- 
ciple of “a stated wage.” Those, 
however, who take the money before- 
hand, and then do nothing of what 
they promised, are naturally blamed 
in consequence of their excessive pro- 
mises, for they do not fulfil what they 
agreed. But this course the Sophists 
are perhaps obliged to adopt, because 
no one would be likely to give money 
for the things which they know,’ 
Protagoras had no fixed price for his 
teaching, he left it to the pupil. 
But some people prefer having terms 
settled beforehand, pic@ds eipnuévos, 
as it is called in the line of Hesiod 
(Works and Days, v. 368): Miodds 8 
Gvdpi ptr eipnuévos Epxios toTtw. It 
is the perversion of this when men 
take the money beforehand, and then 
fail in performing that which was paid 
for. The Sophists (says Aristotle 
with severe irony) are perhaps obliged 
to insist on payment beforehand, on 
account of the utter worthlessness of 
their teaching. Aristotle contrasts 
the conduct of Protagoras (of whom 
he speaks honourably) with that of 





‘the Sophists’ after the profession 
had become regularly settled. 

7 év ois 5e—quAla] ‘ But supposing 
there is no agreement with regard to 
the service rendered—then, in the 
first place (of mév), with regard to” 
those who give purely for personal 
reasons, we have said that they are 
free from all chance of complaint; for 
this is the mode of virtuous friendship,’ 
5? abrovs is more of a logical than a 
grammatical formula, and would be 
represented by per sein Latin. This 
phrase and ka atrods are frequently 
used by Aristotle to characterise the 
highest kind of friendship, which is 
an ‘absolute’ feeling. Eth. vim. iii. 1: 
of pey ody bid Td xphomoy pidodytes 
GAAHAoUS ob Kal abrods pirodaw. In 
the following section, énf rim, ‘ for 
some external object,’ is contrasted 
with 8¢ adrods, ‘that which looks to 
the personal character alone.’ Cf, rx. 
x. 6: 8° dperhv Be nal 5 abdrods 
(ptAla) obk ort mpds moAdAods. 

oitw 8 Loixe—évdexduevoy| ‘And 
thus it seems that they ought to act, 
who are made partakers in philosophy 
(7.e. they should measure the benefit 
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received by the intention of their 
teacher), for the worth of philosophy 
is not measured against money, and 
no amount of honour can balance it. 
But, perhaps, as also towards the gods 
and one’s parents, it is enough if one 
gives what one can, Aristotle, per- 
haps mindful of the twenty years which 
he passed in the school of Plato, placés 
very highly the spiritual dignity of 
teaching in philosophy. After oie, 
deity movety is to be understood. 

8 ph To.abtns & obeys] ‘In the 
second place, when the gift is not of 
this kind,’ z.e. not 8? abrods. 





tov po€xovta] ‘ The first recipient,’ 
see above § 5. 

8—g Kal yap év— éxowdyycer] ‘ For 
this is what is done in the market 
(z.e. the buyer, who is the recipient, 
settles the price); and in some places 
it is the law that there must be no 
actions on yoluntary contracts, it being 
right that one should conclude with a 
person whom one has trusted on the 
same terms as those on which one 
entered on the contract with him.’ 
Cf. Eth, vit. xiii, 6: xotwwveiv here is 
used in the same sense as ovvadAdrremy 
there, 
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5 Sep oby etpnrat—morety] ‘As I 
have said then, as a general rule the 
debt should be repaid, but if the 
giving (to some one else) prepon- 
derates in moral glory, or in the 
urgency of the case (over repaying), 
one must incline to this; for some- 
times it is not even an equal thing to 
requite the former fayour, (namely) 
when the one man knowing the other 
to be good has benefited him, but on 
the other hand, the repayment has to 
be made to one whom one thinks to 
be a scoundrel. For sometimes a 
man ought not even to lend money in 
return to one who has lent money to 
him. For he lent it to one who is 
good, thinking to get it back again, 
but the other does not hope to get it 
back again from a villain. If this be 





the real state of the case, the claim is 
of course not equal: and even if it be 
not, but the parties only think so, such 
conduct does not seem unreasonable.’ 
This and the other casuistical questions 
here discussed have very little interest. 

eipntat| vide § 3. 

mpovrapxnv| ‘that which was pre- 
existing,’ here ‘ primary obligation,’ 
Cf. Eth, vin. xiv. 4: ov6ey movhoas 
&kiov Tey trnpywévev, Eth, wv. ii. 14: 
ois T& TOLAdTA mpoUmdpxel. 

6 pév—7@ 5&] These words, by 
carelessness of writing, refer to the 
same subject. 

elre tTolvuv—elr’ Exe: wiv wh] This 
double protasis, instead of having as 
usual only one, has a double apodosis. 

6 dep ody wodAdKis elpntau] Cf. 
Eth. 1. iii. 1; . ii. 3, and above § 2. 
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"Eye 0 amoplay xal meph rot diarterbar Tag irlag 7 
pen mpeg ToUs py diapévovTac. 


a \ A ‘ A ‘\ 
mpeg pev Tovg Oia TO 





ovdt TG Ad Overa] ‘Not even to 
Zeus are all things indiscriminately 
sacrificed.’ It is given as an illustration 
of conventional right, Eth. v. vii. 1, 
that goats and not sheep are sacrificed 
to Zeus. 

7 al eis Ta KHdn—Oia tabrd] ‘And 
for the same reason men think that 
relations ought especially to meet at 
funeral ceremonies.’ 

8 tpopijs érapxetvy] ‘To furnish sub- 
sistence,’ Fritzsche quotes Xenophon, 
Memor. UW. Vi. 23: Stvavta 5 Kad 
xpnudtav ov pdvov—Kowwveiv, GAG 
Kal émapkety GAANAOLS. 

9 travactdoe: Kal Kataxrloe| ‘Ris- 
iug up to greet them, and conducting 





them to the seat of honour.’ Cf. 
Plato Repub. p. 425 a: ovyds Te Tay 
vewrépwy mapa mpeaBurépas, &s mpémet, 
kal karakAloes Kal dravacrdces. 

10 tay piv ody dyoyevav paw 7 
kptois] te. It is easy to compare a 
relation with a relation, a tribesman 
with a tribesman, &c., but to compare 
a tribesman with a relation would be 
more troublesome, 


III. 1 mpds rods ph diapévovras] 
‘Who do not continue the same.’ Cf 
Eth. x. tii. 3: GAN Gnenévyn Stapever 
Ews rivds. 

eykadécere 8 —700s] ‘But one might 
complain, if a man who liked one for 
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profit, or pleasure, pretended to like 
one for his character,’ 

dmep yap ev apxn| This observation, 
that ‘differences arise, when men 
are not really friends to each other 
in the way they think,’ has never 
been exactly made before. The com- 
mentators variously refer us to Eth. 


vil. iii, 3, vil. iv. 1,-and Ix. i. 4, 


none of which passages corre- 
spond. 

2 bray wey ody diapevo Oj tis | ‘When- 
ever one is mistaken,’ 7. ¢. by his own 
misconception. Cf. Ar. Metaph. in. 
iii. 7: BeBaordrn @ apxh wacav wet 


hy SiapevoOjra advvarov. The word 





diapevoO7 answers to Siapaprévta in 
Eth. vu. xiii. 9. 

KiBdnAevovaty] To counterfeit friend- 
ship, says Aristotle, is worse than 
counterfeiting the coinage. The com- 
mentators quote Theognis, vy. 119 
sqq., where the same maxim occurs. 

3 obre Bt pidnréov wovnpdy obre det] 
The MSS. vary extremely about the 
reading of this passage, in which there 
is evidently something wrong. 
Se? is at all events an interpolation. 
Fritzsche thinks that the whole is a 
double gloss upon g:Aomdvnpor, 

éravdp0wow 8 exovor] ‘To those 
who are capable of restoration.’ 
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4 tvev 5& Tobtwr od« Fv plrous elvar] 
‘But without these things it is not 
possible, as we said, that they should 
be friends.’ On this use of the past 
tense jv in reference to what has 
been previously said by the writer, 
ef. Metaph. x1. vi. 1: éwel 8 Hoay tpeis 
ovcia, Eth, mt. v. 3: Totro 8 hy 7d 
Gyabots Kal Kakots €ivat, V. i. 12: émel 
& 6 wapdvopuos &dixos Hv, &e. Aristotle 
is here referring to Eth. vin. iii. 9; 
VIII. V. 3. 


IV. 1 Srep ai unrépes—mpooxexpov- 
xéres| ‘Which mothers feel towards 
their children, and which friends who 
have had a rupture (feel towards each 
other),’ z.e. they quite disinterestedly, 
since in the latter case intercourse is 


precluded, wish each other tolive. On 
the disinterested feeling of mothers, 
ef. Eth, vu. viii. 3. On the use of 
mpooxpove, cf. Politics, 11. v. 4.: of mA€t- 
oro. diapepduevor ek tay ev mooi Kal 
€x mixp@v mpooxpovoyres GAAHAOS, ert 
dt tay Ocpamrdyrwy robros pdAwora 
mpookpovouer, ols wAciora mporxpoueda 
mpos Tas Siaxovias Tas eyKuKAtous, 

2 mpos éavrdv—elva] ‘The good 
man has every one of these feelings 
towards himself, and other men have 
them in so far as they set up to be. 
good;’ (z.e. wherever they fall. short 
in these feelings, they fall short also 
in their attempt to be good). ‘For, 
as we have said, virtue and the good 
man are the standard for everything.’ 





Cf. Eth, m1. iv. §; X. ¥. 10. 
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A w 
EXAOTOS O 4+ 


4 €kacros & éavtg BobrAcTar—pa- 
Aura] ‘But every man wishes what 
is good for himself. No one, on con- 
dition of becoming another man, chooses 
that that new thing, which he should 
become, should possess everything, 
(for God has now all good); but 
(every man desires to possess what is 
good) remaining his present self. And 
the thinking faculty would appear to 
be each man’s proper self, or more so 
than anything else.’ 
tuation of this passage has been altered 
. to obtain the above translation, which 
has been suggested to the annotator, 
and which seems to give a more natural 
explanation of the text than has been 
arrived at by the commentators, who 
universally explain 4X’ dv 6 tt mor” 


The usual punc-— 





éariy to refer to the unchangeableness 
or to the personality of God. If the 
passage be read as above, it will be 
seen that the words av 8 7 mor’ éorly 
are in opposition to yevduevos 3 &AXos. 
Aristotle says that to every man his 
personality is what is dear to him, he 
would not relinquish this to gain all 
the world, for by relinquishing it he 
would not gain anything. With a 
changed personality, he would no more 
possess any good thing, than he now 
possesses it because God possesses all 
good. All his wishes are made on the 
basis of being still what he is. The 
good man, who fosters his thinking 
faculty, most of all takes care of his 
proper self. 
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6 xpos abroy 5&—éyowdra] ‘But 
whether friendship towards oneself is, 
or is not, possible, we may leave un- 
decided for the present. It would 
seem to Je possible in so far as two or 
more of the above mentioned conditions 
exist, and because the extreme of 
friendship resembles one’s feelings 
towards oneself.’ Several commen- 
tators explain 9 éorl dt0 } mAciw to 
mean ‘in so far as man consists of 
two or more parts,’ and é« téy eipy- 
Héevav they would translate ‘in ac- 
cordance with what we have before 
said, referring to Eth, 1. xiii. 9. In 
this sense the passage would be a 
parallel one to Eth, v. xi. 9. But it 
is clear from the next section that é« 
Tay cipnuéver refers to the definitions 
of friendship, given in § 1 of this 
chapter. @eic@w is used as in Eth. 
VI. i. 7, VII. viii. 7. We are not 
here referred to the subsequent dis- 
cussion in Eth, 1x. viii., where by no 
means the same subject is renewed. 

8 Sxeddy G& odde Tors PatAos— 
éavrovs] ‘But one might almost say 
that these things do not appertain to 
the bad at all. For theyare at variance 
with themselves, and desire one set 
of things while they wish another, 
just like the incontinent; instead of 
what seems to them to be good they 





choose the pleasant though it is hurt- 
ful; and others through cowardice 
and want of spirit abstain from doing 
what they think to be best for them- 
selves ; and they who through wicked- 
ness have committed many crimes hate 
their life, and fly from it, and put an 
end to themselves.’ The ‘desire’ of 
the wicked, as being of the partieular 
and subject to the domination of 
the senses (Eth. vu. iii. g), is at 
variance with their ‘wish,’ which is of 
the universal and implies a conception 
of the good. Cf. Eth, v. ix. 6, vm 
xiii. 8. The description of bad men 
given here ignores and is at variance 
with the conclusions of Book vm. In 
that book the strength, and here the 
weakness, of vice is represented, Thus 
in Eth. vu. yiii. the bad man is de- 
scribed as unrepentant, abiding by his 
purpose (§ 1), having the major pre- 
miss of his mind corrupted (§ 4), and 
therefore having no wish for the good, 
even in the universal. The account 
in Book vu., which makes &xoAacla 
or abandoned viee free from all weak- 
ness, is more theoretical and less drawn 
from nature than the above deserip- 
tion. All that is said here has aclose 
relation to, and was probably suggested 
by, the words in the Lysis of Plato, p. 
214.C: Tobds bt xaxovs, Srep xal Ad-yeras 
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wepl avray, undérore Suolous und abrovs 
elvat, GAN éumannrous te Kal doTaOh- 
Tous, 

g—I10 oracdfea—-yéuovow] ‘For 
their soul is in tumult, the one part of 
it, through viciousness, grieves at ab- 
staining from certain things, but the 
other part is pleased (at this abstin- 
ence), and the one pulls this way, the 
other that way, as though tearing (the 
man) in pieces. If it is not possible 
to feel pain and pleasure at the same 
moment, at all events after a little 
while (the bad man) is pained that he 
* felt pleasure, and he “could have 
wished that those pleasures had not 





happened to him ;” for the wicked are 
full of repentance.’ This picture of 
the mental struggles of the bad does 
not recal either the phraseology or 
the doctrines of Book vn., where 
pox@npla is contrasted with, and op- 
posed to, axpacta (cf. vm. viii. 1). The 
metaphor otacidfer occurs repeatedly 
in Plato’s Republic, ef. 1. p. 352 A: 
(7) G5inla) év ért—evotca—mparov piv 
&bitvaroy abtdy mpdrrew Toho oracid- 
(ovra Kat ovx Spovootyta abtdy EavTe, 
&reira exOpby Kat EavTg@ Kad Trois Sixatois. 
Cf, Eth. 1. xiii. 15. 
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good-will is like friendship, but yet it 
is not friendship, for goodwill is exer- 
cised both towards unknown persons, 
and when its own existence is unknown 
(to the object), which is not the case 
with friendship. But all this has been 
said already. It is not even the same 
as loving; for it exhibits neither viol- 
ence nor longing, which are the ac- 
companiments of loving.’ The Saxon 
word ‘ Good-will,’ and not the Latin 
‘Benevolence,’ which is too abstract 
and general, is the representative ,of 
Goodwill, says Aristotle, is 
engendered by the appearance of noble 
qualities, it is rapidly conceived, but 
is passive in its character, and is only 
the prelude of friendship. Therebeing 
no correspondent adjective to the sub- 
stantive ‘Good-will,’ we must express 
eivot by ‘ Well-disposed.’ Just as in 
Eth, 1. the cognate faculties to Pur- 
pose, and in Eth. v1. the cognate 
qualities to Wisdom are discussed, so 
Aristotle here introduces a discussion 
of the feelings which are cognate to 
Friendship. 

kal mpdrepoy St] vit. ii. 3-4. 

didragw] ‘Intensity,’ ‘ straining,’ 
‘violence.’ In the previous section 
diarerauévws means ‘strenuously.’ Cf. 
Ar. Polit. vu. xvii. 6: tas diatdoes 
tay maliwy Kal KAavOpuous, ‘the violent 
passions and cryings of children,’ 


edvoia. 





2 4 & etvoia—oupBalvye] While 
loving implies acquaintance and fami- 
liarity, good-will is conceived instan- 
taneously ; thus men conceive good- 
will towards particular competitors in 
the games from their appearance, and 
are inclined to wish them success. 

3 Good-will, says Aristotle, is the 
prelude of Friendship, just as the 
pleasure of the eye is the prelude of 
love. This however does not consti- 
tute love. The test of love is longing 
for a person inabsence. Cf. Ar. Rhet. 
I, xi, 11: where the same test is given. 
In accordance with the unhappy no- 
tions of the Greeks, aévrais here put 
in the masculine gender. ' 

51d THs Spews | In Plato’s Cratylus, 
p- 420 A, it is suggested that “Epws is 
derived from eiopeiv.—Epws 811 elope? 
ewlev kad ob« oixela early H poh airy 
7™@ FxovtTt, GAN eneloaxtos Bia Tay 
bupdrov, 5d raira amd rod eiopeiv Eopos 
76 ye madaidy éxadetro. Cf. Shakspeare 
Merchant of Venice, Act ut. Se. ii. 


‘It is engendered in the eyes, 
By gazing fed.’ 


And Romeo and Juliet, Act I. Se. iii. 
‘T'll look to like, if looking liking move.” 

ob thy di 7d xpho mor] ‘Goodwill’ 
is essentially disinterested in its cha- 
racter, 
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VI. 1 piAindy Bt—édyodotla] ‘Un- 
animity also appears to be of the 
nature of friendship; therefore it is 
not the same as agreement of opinion.’ 
On giArindy, cf. Eth. vat. i. 43 Vu 
xiii. 6. 

otoy Tovs wep) TGV ovpavlwy] Cf. Eth. 
Ti. ili, 3: ep) 5& ray Gidlwy oddels 
Bovaeverat, oioy wep) Tod Kdcpov. Ari- 
stotle arrives at his definition of dudvoiw 
inductively, saying that we do not find 
the name applied to agreement of 
opinion in general, nor again to agree- 





ment of opinion about every particular 
subject, but we do find it used of states 
whose citizens are unanimous on the 
measures to be adopted for the common 
weal. Hence we get the idea that 
unanimity is ‘political friendship.’ Cf. 
Eth. vu. i. 4, where éudvoi is used 
as the opposite of ordots, 

2 } &pxew Mirrady, Gre Kad adrds 
HOercv] ‘ Or (if all agree) that Pittacus 
shallrule, (supposing this to be) during 
the period when he himself was willing 
to rule” Pittacus, haying held his 
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elective monarchy for ten years, re- 
signed. Had the citizens after this 
period wished him to reign, his own 
will would have been wanting to make 
unanimity in the state. 

of év tais bowlocas] Eteocles and 
Polynices. Cf. Eurip. Phenisse, vv. 
588, sqq. 

7) aitd Exdrepoy évvociv SdhTore] 
The commentators illustrate this by 
the joke of the man who said ‘that he 
and his wife had always perfectly 
agreed —in wishing to govern the 
house.’ 

3 ém ray abtay bytes, ws cimeiy] 
‘Being on the same moorings, as it 
were, as opposed to the ebbings and 
flowings of a Euripus. Cf. Demos- 
thenes, De Corona, p. 319, § 281, od« 





em rijs abrijs dpuet tuts mwodAois, sc. 
Gvykbpas, 

4 This is a picture of the discord 
produced by evil passions, where every 
one grasping at the larger share in 
good things, and shirking his part in 
labours and services, watches (éerd(et) 
his neighbour to prevent him encroach- 
ing. Thus men force each other to 
do what is right, while unwilling to 
do it themselves, 


VII. Aristotle says, it is noticed 
as something extraordinary (és mapa 
Adyov émi(nreira) that benefactors 
seem to love those, to whom they 
have done a kindness, more than the 
benefited persons love them, The 
common explanation of the paradox 
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is, that benefactors look forward to 
obtaining a return for their kindness, 
they thus cherish the persons of those 
who are indebted to them. This sel- 
fish theory views mankind on the dark 
side (€« rovnpod Gewpévous), but is not 
altogether devoid of truth. A deeper 
(puoixdrepov) reason however may be 
assigned for the phenomenon in ques- 
tion, namely, that as we can only be 
said to exist when we are conscious of 
our vital powers (ésmeév évepyelg),- so 
anything which gives or increases the 
sense of those powers is dear to us. 
The benefited person stands to the 


benefactor in the relation of a work 


to the artist, he is an exponent of the 
benefactor’s self, and is thus regarded 
with feelings of affection, as being 
associated by the benefactor with the 
sense of his own existence (orépyet 5h 
Td épyov, 5id7t Kal rd clva). These 





feelings of course cannot be recipro- 
cated by the benefited person. Again, 
the benefactor associates an idea of 
the noble (7d xaddv) with the recipient 
of his good deeds; the other associates 
with him only an idea of the profit- 
able, and this is a less loveable idea, 
especially when viewed in the past, 
and become a matter of memory. 
Again, the active part taken by the 
benefactor has more affinity to the 
active principle of loving. 

tots mwev ovv mAcioras| This ex- 
planation is put by Thneydides (11. 40) 
into the mouth of Pericles: BeBaid- 
tepos b&¢ 6 Spdoas thy xdpw adore 
dpetAouerny BV edvulas G FébwKe cw ety - 
6 & dvropelAwy duBAadtepos, cidds ovK 
és xdpw, GAN eis dpelAnua Thy dperhv 
amodéowr. 

*Entxapuos| The words é« movnpov 
Gewuévovs seem to have been taken 
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out of some iambic or trochaic verse 
of the Sicilian poet, but the verse 
itself has not been preserved. 

4 ToovtT@ 5)—unvde| ‘The case of 
benefactors seems then something of 
the same kind. For the object bene- 
fited is their “ work ;” they love this 
therefore more than the work loves 
him who made it. The cause of this 
is that existence is desired and loved 
by all, but we exist by consciousness, 
that is to say by living and acting. 
Thus he whe has made the work in 
question exists consciously, and there- 
fore he loves the work, because he 
loves his existence. And this is a 
principle of nature; for that which 
exists potentially, the work proves 
to exist actually.’ On this mode 
of paraphrasing évépyei, see Vol. 
I. Essay IV. ° Any work of art, 
or creation of the mind, or moral 
achievement, is here said to shew us 
externally to ourselves. It causes us 
to exist évepyelg, that is, not only in 
ourselves, but for ourselves. It thus 
becomes a union of the objective and 
And the philosophical 
principle explains a whole class of ho- 
mogeneous facts, not only the feelings 


the subjective. 





of benefactors towards the benefited, 
but of poets towards their poems, of 
parents, and especially mothers, to- 
wards their children; and of those 
who have made fortunes towards their 
property. These facts were brought 
together, without being analysed, by 
Plato, ef. Republic, p. 330 B-c, and 
Eth, rv. i. 20. ; 

évepyelg 3j—mws| Many commen- 
tators understand these words to 
mean, ‘Therefore by means of con- 
scious activity the maker is in a sense 
his work,’ in which they are supported 
by Eustratius and the Paraphrast. 
This would not materially alter the 
general drift of the passage. 

6 deta 8 esri—prijpn] ‘Now of 
the present the living reality is sweet, 
of the future the hope, of the past the 
memory.’ In two clauses of this 
sentence subjective words are used 
(éAmts and prhun), but évépyea in the 
remaining clause hovers between the 
objective and the subjective. Cf. Ar. 
De Memoria, i. 4, where atc@nots is 
used in an analogous sentence :* Tov 
piv mapdvtos (€orlv) alaOnois, Tov be 
BéAAovtos é€Amls, Tod Se yevomevor 
pvhun. 
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VIII. In this interesting chapter, 
Aristotle discusses the difficulty as to 


self promotes at the same time the good 
of others, and is worthy of all praise. 


‘whether one ought to love oneself es- 
pecially, or some one else.’ On the one 
hand, ‘ self-loving ’ is used as a term of 
reproach; on the other hand, one’s 
feelings towards oneself are made the 
standard for one’s feelings towards 
friends. These two points of view re- 
quire reconciliation, which may be ef- 
fected by a distinction of terms. For 
the word ‘self’ has two senses—the 
lower and the higher self, the one con- 
sisting in appetites and passions, the 
other in the intellect and the higher 
moral faculties. He that gratifies his 
lower self at the expense of others is 
‘ self-loving’ in the bad sense of the 
term. He that ministers to his higher 

VOL. II. 





Such self-love as this may lead a man | 
even to die for his friends or for his 
country. A man, grasping at the 
noble, may give up honour, power, 
life itself; and thus the greatest self- 
sacrifice will be identical with the 
greatest self-love. These considera- 
tions show in what sense one ought, 
and in what sense one ought not, to 
‘love oneself.’ 

1 as é& aicxpg] ‘As a term of 
reproach,’ 

ob0ty ad’ Eavrod mpdtre:] ‘He does 
nothing apart from himself.’ ‘ Nihil 
@ suis rationibus alienum.’ 

2 Tois Adyous 5t¢—ovK GAdyws | ‘With 
these theories men’s actions, not un- 
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\ ’ nN Cc ~ yy ~ \ A > / \ 
Ta TMdpOVA 7 GroMoly aAAa THY xaTa Tag apeTas, xa 
nw ~ \ ~ ~ 
oAws asl TO xaAdY EMUTM WepIToLoiTo, ovOElg EpEei ToUTOY 
/ * ~ ~ 
6 diaavurov 0808 WeFer, d0Fere OF av 6 TomdTog paAroy eivou 
/ es , oer: ok , \ s > 
PiAKUTOS’ AMOVELEL YOUY EXUTW TA XAAAITTA KA MANITT 
> / ~~ n 
ayaha, xal yapiSeror Eautod To xupiwrarw, xal ravTE 





reasonably, are at variance.’ To the 
list of the meanings of the word épyov 
given in the note on Eth. 1. vii. 11, 
we must add the above use of 7 épya 
to mean ‘actions’ as opposed to theory. 
Cf. Eth. x. i, 3: of yap wept ray év 
Tots Tabet Kal Tats mpakeot Adyo: Hrrdy 





eiot moro Tay Epywy. xX. Vill. 12: TO 
& GAnbes ev rots mpaxtots éx Tay Epywv 
«al rod Blov kplyera:. Aristotle says 
that men do not ‘act’ as if they con- 
sidered self-love to be wholly bad, and 
he proves this by quoting popular pro- 


verbs, which support the contrary view. 
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‘A 4 a \ \ / \ , 
TouTw meieras* womrep 08 xal morig To xUgMOTUTOY 
, i > > ~ \ ~ of 7 4 \ 
panier elvas doxet xal mav arro TVOTYULA, GUTW xa 
aviowmrosg’ xal dirautog On pariota 6 TOTO ayamrdéy xa! 
a $ / \ K 2 X \ \ > Y X 
vA MA 
TOUT Kapiopevos. xa eyxparng be xa axparag AEye- 
TOL TO xpaTEly TOY VOdY | Py, WS ToUTOV ExaoTOU bYTOC" 
wal mempayivas Soxotiow avtol xal éxovolwg Ta pera 
, ‘ a X - ~f> oo , 2 3\ , 
AGyou parIoTa. OT pev ov TOU ExacTEG éoTIV 7) ME- 
> a A a c > x / ~ > 
AioTa, ovx Adyrov, xal Ors 6 emieixys parAIoTA TodT 
~~ a . 
ayamrd, 616 dirautog pant av ely, xal’ Erepov eidog 
nw > /, \ ~ oe \ \ 
Tod GvediSouzvov, xal diadéowy TocodTov Moov To xaTE 
4 ne ~ A , % S28 ~ ~ KR ~~ 
Aoyoy Say Tod xara maboc, xal opeyerbau Tod xarod 7) Tod 
~ A se \ 
Ooxotivrog cupdépey. Todo piv ov mepl Tag xarag7 
/ , o , > Dd 
mages diadepovtrws crovdalovtag mavres amodeyovTas 
~ \ 
xal exawotow mavtwy OF ausrArAwpévoy modo TO xardY 
/ ~ 
OlaTewopévwy TH KAAATTA WoaTTEW xo T ay 
, > ‘ / 4 3y7 c / x ij ~ 
TavT ely TH OfovTa xal ign ExacTw Ta peyiore Téby 
ayabiy, elrep % apeTy TooTEv zor. Wote Toy pay 
ayaboy de dinauray civas* xal yap avrdg ovo er cu TH 
XAAK mparreoy xah TOUS &XAous aipernoes’ Toy oO: Pox”. 
Gnpov ov det Bader yap xal éaurdv xal rote wérac, 
« / ~ ~ > s ~ 
davroc rabeowy ETOMEYOS. TWH pox Sneed peev ov Oiadwyei 8 
~ tA A , > > i aA ~ “é 
a Osi mparrey wah & mparres 66 emieinis, & O¢i, TAUTA 
xal mparres® mwas yap vous alps siTau TO Bi reese's éaure, 
6 8 emery meibapysi TH vb. aarniig O8 zepl Tob 9 
oTovdaisv xal To Téy blrcoy € EVEXA TOAAG WpaTrEy xah 
x x : s , 
Tig marpidoc, xay déy imepamobvyjcxey* mpojoeras yap 
\ , 
xal ypjpata xal Tid xal Grws Ta Tepipaynta ayaba, 





6 &omrep 5 Kal wédA1s— tvOpwros] 
‘But as the predominant part (in a 
state) seems before all things to be 
the state, and as the predominant 
part in every other system seems to 
be that system, so (the predominant 
part in man seems, above all things, 
to be) man.’ Cf. Eth. x. vii. 9: ddgee 
8 by cal civat Exacros rovro, etxep rd 
KUpiov Kal Guevoy. On the uses of the 
word xépios cf. note on Eth. 1. ii. 4. 
in the above passage 7d Kupwtatoy 





means the ‘most absolute,’ the ‘ruling’ 
part. Cf. Ar. Politics, mi. vii. 2: 
ToAirevupa & éot) 7d Kipioy Ta TéAEwY, 
avdryun 8 elvar xbprov } Eva 4 dAbyous } 


Tovs moAAOVs. 


7 «trep 7% Gperh towdtdy ect) 
‘If virtue is one of the greatest of 
goods.” 

8-10 The sentiments expressed in 
these sections may be compared with 
the elevated description of the self- 
sacrifice of the brave man, in Eth. nt. 


@Q@2 


/ 
10 OT OVELEb. 
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7 c ~ + x6 ‘ BAL A A or 
Tepimoioupervos sauTdd +d waLAdy’ CALYov yep XpOvOw aes 
nw ~ > 
GFvar ohodpa parrov earor av 7 monuy pec, rear 
~ n~ > a / > > 
Liioas xards evavrov 4 moan Eryn TuyovT@s, xal play 
re \ , ~ 
Teas xaryy xal peyaany 7) woArag xal pixpas. Toig 
5 ~ ~ \ 
0 trepamobyycxover tor lows cupBaivers aipodyros Oy 
~ ~ a > vr 
péya xarov éautoig. xal yxpyjpara mpooiwr av ed w 
iY ¢ c /, 2 , \ ~ X /, 
masiova An bovras of iro yiyveros yap TO ev DIAM 
, > ~ Dye \ , Q VN OA ~ > 46 c nw 
Xerjpara, avTwd o& To xarov' +o Oy pesiSov ayaboy eauTa 
‘ , 
xal meph rinag 08 xal apyag 6 avTog TpOTog" 
if x wn f. ~ 7 o A A > ~ 
TOYTA Yap TH DiAwW TAdTA mpoyoeTOL* KAAOY yap aUTw@ 


~ Wi) , 
TOUTO XQL EMALVETOY. 


. v ~ ~ 

eixoTw@s 0% Ooxsl o7moudaiog elvan, 
> , 
avril mavtTwy aipovevog TO xaAcy. 


evdeyeTas 08 xal 


mpases TO DiAw mpoleobas, xad elvar xarAAsov Tod aoTov 


~ \ » ~ /. / 
m paso TO aiTIoy TO DIAw vyevéc bas, 


° ~ \ ~ 
éy macs OH Toig 


? ~ c ~ , « ~ ~ ~ lA 
eTasveTolg 6 omoudatog daiveTou ELUTW TOU XaAOU AEOY 


yew, 


odrw piv ovy diaavrov elvas det, xabamep 


eloytos* wg 0 of worAol, ob Xp7. 
"Au.dicByreiras 08 xal meph roy eddaipova, ei denoreras 
dirwy 7 py. ovbev yap dacs deliv dirwy roig paxaplorg 





ix. 4-5. But we may particularly 
note here the delicacy of thought 
which suggests that the good man 
may on occasion give up to his friend 
the doing of noble acts, and thus 
acquire to himself a still greater 
nobility, A comparison is sometimes 
instituted between the g:Aauria of Ari- 
stotle and the ‘self-love’ of Bishop 
Butler. But the ‘self-love’ described 
by Butler is a creeping quality, it 
deals with means rather than with 
ends, and considers the ‘interest’ of 
man in this world or the next. Ari- 
stotle’s g:Aavria is simply a devotion 
to what is great and noble. 


IX. Does the happy man, who is 
all-sufficient in himself, need friends, 
or not? To prove the affirmative of 
this question, Aristotle uses the fol- 
lowing arguments, 





1 A priori, we might assume that, 
as happiness is the sum of all human 
goods, the possession of friends, one 
of the greatest of external goods, 
would necessarily be included (§ 2). 

2 Friends will be required by the 
happy man, not so much as the givers, 
but rather as the recipients, of kind- 
ness (§ 2). 

3 We might assume also that the 
happy man should neither be con- 
demned to be a solitary, nor to live 
with strangers and chance people (§ 3). 

4 Those who take the negative side 
in the question have an unworthy 
conception of friends, as persons af- 
fording profit or pleasure, The happy 
man is almost independent of such 
(§ 4), but yet he may want friends in 
a higher sense. Happiness consists 
in the play of life (évépyem), and he 
that sees before his eyes the virtuous 
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xal adrapxsow’ Umapyey yap avtois Tayaba* avTapxes 


ody bvTag ovdevdg mpocdeiobos, Toy DE diroy, Erepoy adrov 
+ 7 a > ¢ ~ > we \ 
Gvta, mopitew & Ov avrol aduvarel* Obey 76 


ray 6 daipwr ev Cid9, ri dei pidwr ; 


4 by > tf \ 4 > > / > A ~ baNY Td 
Zoixe O aTorw To TaYT amovenovTag Tayaba TO evdai- 

y <a s , a ~ a > Nes ee 
pov diroug py amodidovas, & Ooxei TY exTIg ayabdy 


peyloroy elvets. 


is ~, / \ x ad 
ef re Dirov paarray gots TO ev Toisiv 7 


7 \ \ ~ > ~ \ ~ ~ 
TaoxEW, xak ect TOU ayabod xal rig aperng TO evep- 
~ ce ~ J. , ~ z 
yetelv, xaAAsoy O ed woseiy Diroug dbveiwy, THy ed meioo- 
, ~ \ <5 7 ~ 
pévoy defjoetas 6 omovdaiog. 010 xak emiSyreitas worepoy 
> > / ~ ~ / x 2? > i e \ ~ 
EY EUTUYIAIS PAAOY det Dirwy 7H év ATUX AIG, WS Kab TOV 
~ / ~ > ie ‘ ~~ 
atuyoivtog Osouevou Thy euepyeTncovTwY xal THY sUTU- 


7 a a va 
KovvT wy 0UC EU TOC OU0 LY. 


El > y \ \ , 
ATOTOY sOwog xt TO [ova- 3 


~ A s e > A \ a > a > es. 

TYY Wolely Tov [-axapLOoYv ovbelc yap EAOIT ay xa QuTov 
A , td > / XN \ c A \ 

TA TAaAVT EXEL ayaba * WOAITXOY Y%eP 0 avipwros HAL 


oulxy meduxoc. 


A ~ > Ld \ ~f> ¢ / \ 
xal TH evdaimovs On TOUT bmapyer’ TH 

\ ~ 7 > \ x 
yap TH pioes ayaba eye. 


OyAoy 8 wo psTa dirwy 


\ ~ ~ a > > , \ ~ , 
xs em sesma@oy x pElT TOY q PET O9veiwy xat TwWY TUX OVT@y 





acts of a friend has a delightful sense 
of the play of life, seeing harmonious 
action and identifying it with himself 
(emtecnets kad oixelas, § 5). 

5 Again, the sympathy and excite- 
ment of friends enables a man to 
prolong that vivid action and glow of 
the mind which is the essence of 
happiness (§§ 5-6). 

6 It also confirms him in the prac- 
tice of virtue (§§ 6-7). 

7 Finally, a deeper reason may be 
assigned for the necessity of friends 
to the happy man; it depends on our 
love of life. That sympathetic con- 


sciousness (cvvac@dveoGa) which we 


have of a friend’s existence, by means 
of intercourse with him, is, only, in a 
secondary degree (mapamAjowv), the 
same as the sense of our own existence. 

1 avtdpKeow] The quality adrdpkera 
is claimed for happiness, Eth. 1. vii. 6, 





where Aristotle guards himself against 
the supposition that it implies a lonely 
life. 7d yap TéAciov a&yabdv avrapkes 
eivat Soxet. To ® aitapkes A€youev 
ovk aitge pdve TG CGvrt Blov povarny, 
GAAG Kal yovetor Kal réxvots Kad yuvatr? 
kal SAws tots gplros Kad wodlras, 
ered) pice: wodiriKds tyvOpwros. 

brav 5 datuwy| from the Orestes of 
Euripides, 665, sqq. : 

Tous ldous 

év Tots KaKots Xph Tots piAoiow wperetv’ 
bray & 6 datuwr ed 515g, ri de? Hlrawv; 
dpkel yap adrds 6 beds wperciv Oérwv. 

2 &movéuovtas| ‘Us who allot,’ ef. 
Eth, 1. vii. 8, where happiness is said 
to be réAcidv tt kal abrapxes. The 
form of expression here used is similar 
to thatin Eth. 1.x. 2:*H rotrd ye wayte- 
A@s &rorov, %AAws TE Kal Tors Aéyovcw 
hiv evépyecdy Twa Thy evdaipovlay ; 
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Cuvypepsvery* Ost apa TO evdaipovs Oiawy. Ti ody Agyou- 
« ~ \ my 29 / vA 7 € \ sae 

ud OL TWEWTOl, KA TY, arnbevouri ; 7) OTs of WoAAG) Hiroug 
> \ / iy ~ 7 

OlovTas TOUS yEyoIpoUS Elva; THY ToLoUTwY Ley oY oUbey 

INS VL ~ 

Os TeTOL 6 paxapiog, emeidyn TayAba tmapye ANTM. ode 
\ ~ 

Oy Thy dich Td 700, 7] ex) pixpdv dds yap 6 Blog wy ovbey 

Ociras ereoaxrov yOovijc. ob Osdmevog 02 Tey ToloUTwY 
ie ~ ~ 

dirnwy ov doxet dsiobar birawy. 1d 0 odx Zor lows dAy- 
/ ~ ao 

bég* ev apy yap elpyros Ors 7 eddaimovia evépyeid tis 

> c ee 2 ~ ce / 

cOTIY, 7) O Eevepyeia OHAov GTI yiveTas xal ovy tmapye 

Worep xTHpa Th eb OF TH evdasmovely eotly ev Two Cay 
Xe ~ ~ w 9 we ie, 2D if / A Ci ee 

nal evepyely, Tov 0 dyabod 7 evépysia omovdaia nal dei 

’ C7 , > > ~ ” \ \ \ 

xal’ airiy, xabamep ev apy elpntos, tors OF wal Td 
> ~ ~ ens ~ \ ~. \ /, N / 

oixstov Thy 7déwv, Gewpely OF pAAAOY Tods TeAAS Ouvaedce 

7) EavTovs xal Tag éxelvwv mpakers 7 Tag oixeiag, al rév 

Ny / A A J, »” « ~ ~ > ~ 
omrovdaiwy On mpakers Dirwy dvrwy wydeias Toig ayaboic* 


audw yap Eyoucr Ta TH dboes Aden. 


6 paxcpiog oy 





4 ereodurov n5orvqs| ‘ Adventitious 
pleasure,’ ‘pleasure introduced from 
without,’ cf. Eth. 1. viii. 12: ovdév 5) 
mposdeirar ths hdovns 6 Bios abtaey 
domep mwepidmtov twds, GAN Exer Thy 
joovhy év éautg. Cf. Eth. x. vii. 3. 
The word érefcaxtos occurs in Plato’s 
Cratylus, p. 420 B, quoted above in 
the note on rx. v. 3. 

5 év &pxi—paov] ‘For we said at 
the outset (Zth, 1. vii. 14) that happi- 
ness is a certain function of the con- 
sciousness, and it is plain that this 
arises in us, and does not exist in us 
like a possession. But if being happy 
consists in the play of life, and the 
actions of the good man are good and 
essentially pleasurable, as we said 
before (Eth, 1. viii. 13), and also the 
sense of a thing being identified with 
oneself is one of the sources of plea- 
sure, but we are able to contemplate 
our neighbours better than ourselves, 
and their actions better than our own, 
then the actions of good men being 
their friends are pleasurable to the 
good ; for (such actions) contain both 





the two elements that are essentially 
pleasurable. The supremely happy 
man then will require friends of this 
character, if he wishes to contemplate 
actions which are good and also identi- 
fied with himself: and such are the 
actions of the good man being his friend. 
Again, men think that the happy man 
ought to live pleasurably, whereas 
life is painful to the solitary man, for 
by oneself it is difficult to maintain 
long a vivid state of the mind, but 
with others and in relation to others 
this is easier.’ 

The first part of this sentence con- 
tains a complex protasis, to which 
the apodosis is af ray orovdalwy 5, 
K.T.A, 

Tod 8 ayabod 7% evépyea] In the 
passage referred to (2th. 1. viii. 13) 
the words are af kar’ dperhy mpdtes, 
which may justify the above trans- 
lation. 

&udw yap Exover] Some of the com- 
mentators take &udw as though it 
were the nominative case to €xovct, 
and meant ‘both the good man and 
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his friend.’ Butit would be irrelevant 
to speak of the feelings of the friend. 
The question is, what advantage does 
the happy man get out of having 
friends? &uw here evidently applies 
to Ta TH pice 7H5éa, as is further 
proved by the words émeieis kal 
oixelas in the next sentence; it refers 
to what has gone before, tod 8 ayabot 
—oikeiov tay ndéwy, 

6—7 6 yap croviaios—onow] The 
good man, feeling the same sort of 
pleasure in the moral acts reciprocated 
between himself and his friend which 
the musical man feels in good music, 
will prolong and enjoy that recipro- 
eation, and as Theognis says ‘ will 
learn what is good by associating with 
the good’ The advantage here attri- 
buted to friendship is that, by adding 
the element of pleasure to the best 
functions of our nature, it assists and 
developes them. Cf. Eth, x. v. 2: 
cuvavte. yap thy evépyeav 7% oinela 
jdovh—dpolws Se Kat of pirduovoea Kad 
prroucoddéuo. Kat Tov BAdrAwy Exacro 





emididdacw eis Td oixetov Epyov xalpoytes 
alte. 

Kabdmep 6 povoixds] On the ‘ moral 
sense’ in its analogy to the ‘ musical 
ear,’ cf. Eth. x. iii. 10. 

7 7d 3 Giv—voeiv] ‘ People define 
“living” in the ease of animals by the 
power of sensation, in the case of men 
by the power of sensation or thought. 
But the word ‘‘ power” has its whole 
meaning in reference to the exercise 
of that power, and the distinctive part 
of the conception liesin the ‘‘ exercise.” 
Thus the act of living appears distine- 
tively to be an act of perceiving or 
thinking” The train of reasoning in 
this latter part of the chapter is, that 
life consists in consciousness ; life is 
good and sweet; consciousness is 
intensified, and life therefore is made 
better and sweeter, by intercourse with 
friends. 

tots (gors| On the ascending scale 
of life from the plant to the man, ef. De 
Anima, U. iii. 1-9, Eth. 1. vii. 12, and 
Vol. I. Essay V. 
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ei 0 aura ro Say ayaboy xa 700 


(Zoixe 02 xal 2x Tod mavrag dpeyso bas avrod, xal parmora 
Tovg emieixeig xal paxaploug: TovTag yap 6 Blog aiperw- 
TATOS, xal y ToUTwY Ponpior dry gan), & 8 bp@y or 
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h dt Sbvams eis Thy evepyeay dvd- 
yeru] Cf. Metaphysics, vir. ix. 5: 
davepov bt1 7% Suvdue bvTa eis evépryeiay 
avaydueva etploKeTat 

d.dmrep Zorke Macw HSV Elva] ‘Where- 
fore it appears to be sweet to all,’ ¢.¢. 
of course ordinary individuals love life, 
in which there is a certain physical 
sweetness, ef. Ar..Politics, M1. vi. 5: 
Ajjdov 8 &s Kaptepovar roAAnY KaKowd- 
Gerav of moAAO Tay GvOpemwy yArxbpevot 
tov Civ, &s evobons tiwds eimueplas ev 
This 
Greek view of the sweetness of life 
contrasts with the philosophy of the 
Hindoos, which represents life as a 
burden, and individuality as a curse. 

8 Ov di 5¢—qavepérepoy] ‘ But one 
must not take (as an instance)a vicious 
and corrupt life, nor one in pain; for 
such a life is unharmonised, like its 
characteristics. In the following dis- 
course the nature of pain will be made 
more clear.’ 

adpiaros | 


avT@ Kal yAvKUTNTOS pucuchs. 


‘Unlimited ;’ ‘without 
law, balance, order, harmony.’ On 
the use made by Aristotle of this 
Pythagorean formula, see Eth. m1. vi. 
14, and Vol. I. Essay IV. p. 202-3. 





’Ey tois éxouévors] We have here an 
unfulfilled promise, like that in Eth. 
I. vii. 7: for in ‘the following book” 
there is nothing on the ‘ unlimited’ or 
‘unharmonised’ nature of pain. The 
sentence may possibly be an interpo- 
lation. 

9 Ei ® abrd 7d Civ a&yabdv] This is 
the beginning of a complex protasis, 
which goes on prolonging itself, 6 3° 
bpav—rd B Bri aisOavdueda, &e., till 
at last it finds its apodosis in § 10: 
kabdrep oby Td abtoy Elva: aiperdy corw 
éxdor, ofrw kal Td Toy plaoy, 2 mapa- 
rAnolws. 

kal ér) ray 4AAwy—voeiv] ‘And with 
respect to all the other functions, in 
like manner there is something which 
perceives that we are exercising them, 
so then we can perceive that we per- 
ceive, and think that we think. But 
this (perceiving) that we perceive or 
think, is perceiving that we exist; 
for existing, as we said (§ 7), consists 
in perceiving or thinking.’ évepyotmer 
is here used in a purely objective 
sense; the évépyea is here distin- 
guished from the consciousness which 
necessarily accompanies it, and with 
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400. aiperov 62 ro Cay xal pariota ToIg ayoabois, OTs Td 
elvan ayaboy zor adtoig xal 700° cuvacbavonevor yap 
Tod xaF airs ayabot yoovras. wy 38 mpbg eauroy Zyet 610 
orovdaios, xal mpdg toy drove Zrepog yap adrog 6 diroc 
torly. xabcamep ody Td adrov civas aipeTow tori ExaoTo, 
o Me eae oN r 5 r 1 » & 
OUTM xak TO TOV DiroY, 7 TAUPATANTIWS. TO Belvo ny 
c A A X -2 / c ~ 3 ~ 0 c x 
aiperov die 7o aicbaverbar abtod ayabod ovros. 7 38 
, e ~ c , 4 wy 
raairn alobyois dein xaP eautyy. cuvarcbaverdar apa 
~ ~ 4, a 4 ~ x‘ ‘4 > x . n~ 
dei xab Tod didov oti EoTiv, ToUTO OF yivoiT av ev TH 
ouliy xal xowwvelv Adywy xal diavolags odrw yap ay 
d0Eee To culiy exh rév avipwrwy rAzgyerbou, xal ody 
a , | ~ , a ~ > ns , > 
@aomrep exh tev Porxyparoy To evTo avTw vénecbas. ek 
on TO paxaplo To sivas aiperdv tori xal aire, ayaboy ry 
4 x eyV7 4 \ .7 \ ~ J, > a 
dios Oy xal 700, TApPAT ATT oy 0: xal TO TOU idrov éoriy, 
a f, ~ c ~ x + An 3 ‘ > ~ e f- 
xi O dirog TWY AipeTwWY ay Ely. 0 0 EOTlY QUTW AIDETOY, 
~ ~ ee , > ~ xX rf Te ” 7 
Toilro Osi Omapyery aur, 7 TAOTy evdens Zora. denoes 
Apa TO evdaspovyrovTs DiAwy orovdaiwy. 
"Ap ovv ws mAsiorous irous roinréov, 7 xabamep exl 10 
Tig Saving supertdg cipjobas doxet 


pare wodvéecvoc par’ agecvoc, 





which it is frequently identified. See 
Vol. I. Essay IV. The absolute unity 
of existence with thought here laid 
down anticipates the ‘ cogito ergo sum’ 
of Descartes. 

10 SuvascbdverGai—véuecGar] ‘ There- 


fore we ought to have a sympathetic 


consciousness of the existence of our 
friend, and this can arise by means 
of living together with him, and shar- 
ing words and thought with him, which 
is the true meaning of “living to- 
gether” in the case of men; it does 

VOL. I. 





not mean, as with cattle, simply herd- 
ing in the same spot.’ This view of 
the importance of ‘intercourse,’ and 
of the advantages to be derived from 
it, is repeated and summarized in ch. 
xii., and forms the conclusion of the 
treatise. 


X. The question of the plurality of 
friends is brought under analysis in 
this chapter. The number of one’s 
friends for use or for pleasure is shown 
to be limited by convenience. The 


RR 
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Cad i 9 : 
xa axl rig diAlag apporer pyr’ adiroy elvar pyr? ab 
7 ae , ~ \ or \ ~ \ 
2ronvdinoy xa tarepPorry; Tolg pev On mpog ypjow xat 
mavu Oo&eiev av apuobe TO Aeybev? TOAAOIC yap avbury- 
~ / ~ ~ / 
peTely emimovoy, xal ovx ixavos 6 Blog autoig Toro mpar- 
Tel. of mAcloug 0% Tay mpos Tov oixeiov Ploy ixavidg 
ya ee ‘\ A \ ~ in > Oe v 5 ~ 
meplepyos xal gumadsos moog TO xarws Civ’ ovdev ody det 
auréy, xalol mpog ydovay 08 d&pxotiow GAlyor, xabdamep ev 
377 Toby TO HOuTma. Tog O8 cmovdaioug mérepov mAsio~ 
TH Tpody TO TluTpa. US S p 
t ve / vA oo , \ ~ 44 
TOUS XAT apiO ay, 4 EOTL TL LET POY xab DirAixoU MAYIouS, 
Wares moAswg; olTe yap ex déxa avbpwrwyv yéevorT 
x I, ee N7 40) ” / > 4 \ 3: 
av TonG, OUT ex Oéxa pupiddwy ETI TOAIG eoTiv. TO 
\ > x a > \ ~ \ A ~ 
mocoyv oux got lows fy TI, AAAA wav Td peTAED Tidy 
« , \ r , 9 A c , } 
wpiopévov, xal dirwy oy ears ®AHIOG WPT [LEVOY, HO 
” c ~ eee 4 a ¢ ‘ “ ~ 
lows of wasiorol, wel wy av dvvoiTS TIG TUSHY’ ToUTO 


4 yap eddxer Diriewraroy elvas, OTs 0 ovy olov Te TOA- 


~ ~ / > DAN 
roig ouSyy xal diavimew abrov, ovx adyrov. 


ers O8 





number of one’s friends, properly so 
called, is shown to be limited by one’s 
incapacity to feel the highest kind of 
affection (depBoaAh Tis piAias) formany 
individuals, and by the practical diffi- 
culties which would attend a close 
intercourse (cv¢jv) with many persons 
at once, who would also have to asso- 
ciate harmoniously with each other. 
On the whole the question is answered 
in the negative. 

I éuperas eipjoOau] ‘Neatly ex- 
pressed,’ 

unre wodvtewos| From Hesiod, 
Works and Days, 713. 
bende woAdiewoy pnd &éewov naréerOau. 

The line is untranslateable into 
English, as we have no word (like the 
German Gastfreund) to express both 
‘host,’ and ‘guest,’ as Eévos does. 

2 This section may be said to re- 
tract, upon further consideration, what 
was admitted, Hth. vim. vi. 3: Auk 7d 
xphomor 5& Kal rd Hdd wordrois apéokew 
evdéxeTar* modAol yap of rowdrot, Ka 
ev oAly@ xpdovyp af Srnpeciau, 





ixavds] This reading, adopted by 
Bekker from a majority of MSS., is 
surprising ; fxav@s weplepyo: would not 
be a natural phrase, whereas the con- 
text really requires of wAclous 3) rav 
mpos Tov oixetoy Biov ixavar. 

3 obre yap—mérs éorly] ‘For a 
state could not consist of ten men, 
nor again if consisting of a hundred 
thousand does it still continue to be 
a state.’ This extremely limited idea 
of the size of a state is based on the 
Greek notion that each citizen must 
personally take part in the adminis- 
tration of affairs. On this hypothesis, 
a state consisting of a hundred thou- 
sand citizens might easily appear un- 
wieldy. Aristotle in the Politics, vm. 
iv. 9, represents the state as an organ- 
ism of limited size, %ort rt nal méreot 
meyé0ous wérpoy, domep Kal Trav tAAov 
tdvrwv, Sdwv, putav, dpydvwy" Kad yap 
TovTwy €xacroy obre Alay pixpdy obre 
kara péyebos drepBddAov eke Thy abrov 
Sbvapuy, K.7.A, ‘ 
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xaxelvoug Ost aAAHAGIG Diroug elvou, ei pérarouos TOYTES 
dee. 7 / 

Pst AAANAwY curiae” ToUTo O epyddes ¢ ey wonaoig 
Umapyery. xanemoy 02 yiverar xal 7d cuyzaipey xa} 5 
\ 
TO cuvanrysiv oixciwg WoAACIC* Elxds yap cupmiaresy [0 
TO pey cov7decbar TH 32 rybec49 if Oy eu & 

P pev cuvydertas TH 02 ouvayGeotus, lows ody ev Exe 

~ e > b. / 
pen Surely wo moaudinwraroy elyat, AAAK ToroUTOUS boo: 
? \ ¢ / IDV \ > Ne , EN 
sig TO ouSiy ixavols 00d! yap evdéyerbou dofeev av 
Tornroig sivas dirov ododpa. dsomep 00d" epay TAsiovey * 
bmrepBony yap Tig elvas Povaeras dirlias, rovro O2 mpos 
Zva* xal ro ohidpa on mpeg oalyous. Zyeu 6 
ome xal exh Tay mpayparwy* od yiyvovTas yap diror 
\ \ ‘ € ‘ / e st) 56 £ > 

TOAAOL HATA THy ETaIpixyy Diriay, ai f) UPLVOUILEVAE EY 
duct Agyovras. of 0 morvdsros TAC oixeiog 
evtuyyxavovtes ovdevt doxotow eivas diva, many moru- 


ouTM ny 


\ 
xt 


~ A \ ~ / 
Tints, oUg xal xarovow apecxous. 


~ X sz 
TOAITIHWS [LEY OUY 





didmep oS epay wAciédvwy] This is 
almost a verbatim repetition of Eth. 
Vil. vi. 2, which passage contains the 
germ of the present chapter. 

6 oftw &—rowbrovs| ‘And this 
seems to be practically the case ; for 
we do not find that people have many 
friends (together) on the footing of 
companionship. And the classical 
friendships of story are recorded to 
have been between pairs. But they 
who have many friends, and who asso- 
ciate familiarly with all, seem to be 
friends to none, except in a civil way, 
and men call them “over-complaisant.” 
In a civil way indeed it is possible to 
be a friend to many without being 
over-complaisant, but being really 
kind ; but on a moral and personal 
footing this is not possible in relation 


to many; one must be content to find 


even a few worthy of this.’ 


én r&v mparyydrov| Opposed to 
tois Adyos implied in 1d A€exOév 


above. Cf. the use of Ta &pya, Eth. 
IX. Vili. 2. 
éraipixhy| Cf. Eth. vir. xii. 1-6, 


and vor, v. 3. ‘Companionship,’ 





which Aristotle compares to the feel- 
ing between brothers, is much more 
akin to the perfect and ideal friend- 
ship than it is to either of the lower 
forms of friendship (for gain or for 
pleasure). It is essentially based on 
personal considerations (5? avrovs), 
though not necessarily on moral con- 
siderations (5:’ dperjrv). 

ai & duvotvpeva:] Fritzsche quotes 
Plutarch De Am. Mult. 2: tov pwaxpdv 
Kal madady aid@va pdptupa dua Tod 
Adyou Kal odpBovaov AdBopev, ev o@ 
Kata Cevyos pidlas A€yovta: Onceds Kab 
"AxtAAeds Kal Tidrpoxaos, 
*Opeorns Kal TlvAddns, Siwrias Kat 
Aduov, "Exauivdévdas kot Meadoridas. 

of 5& mwoAvpiAo1—ovdert doKxodow 
elvat pido] Cf. Eudemian Ethics, vu. 
xii. 17: 7d Cyreiv july Kat ebxecOu 
moddovs pidous, Gua 5¢ Agyew as obels 
gtros @ Torro) giro, tudw A€yera 
6p8@s, which sentence reconciles the 
above passage with Eth. vit.i.5. In 
an external way (woArTiK@és) a man 
should have many friends, personally 
(8¢ abrovs) a few. 

&péoxous | Cf. Eth, i. vii. 13, IV. vi. 9. 


Tleipi8ous, 
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~ \ »” ” 
ZoTs WoAAoig sivar Dirov xal py apsrxov ovTaA, AAA’ we 


arnits emieixy OF aperny 68 xal OF abrods obx ears 


\ wis > \ 0: \ Jank e ~ 4 
% POS TWOAAOUS, AYAMYTOY OF KAI oAlyous supely TolouTOUS. 


el 


IIcrepov 0 év edruyiaig parrov dirwy ei i ev durru- 


/ > > ~ * ° ~ & is A > 
yiais; ev apdoiv yap emiGyrotvras of te yap aru- 
yoivreg Oéovran emixouplas, of 7 euTuyotvrTes cupPiwy xa} 


a / 4 Ld wn 
os «0 Toincouciv' PovrAcvra: yap 20 dpdy. 


avay- 


xouorepoy pev On ev Taig atuylais, Ob TaY yYponTinwy 
> ~ ~ , > ~ > / A \ 
évratda dei, xarArAsoy O ev Taig euTvyiass, O10 xal rods 
emicineig Cytotow' Toureug yap aiperwrepoy evepyereiv 


\ \ id , 
2X4 ETQA TOUTMY Oiayely. 


4 \ 4 
EoT! yap xal y mapouria 


nw ~ ~ / 
aut thy diawy ydsia xal ev raig duoruyiaig’ xovdi- 
\ ec Lf 7 ~ / \ 
Covrar yap ok AuTovpevos cuvaryouvTwy Ty dirwy. O16 
a > / , , is 4 7 / 
nav amopyreiéy Tig moTEpoy Waomrep Papoug peTarapPa- 
~ w ~ oe 

yougl, 7) ToUTe ply ov, 7 mapovTla 0 adréy ydeia oboe 
\ ev ~ ~ > / \ / ~ > 
Xb 7% EVVOIR TOU DUYAAYElY EARTTW THY AUTHY TOE. Eb 

~ / 7 
pty ody Oia Tadra 7 OP aAAO TH xovdilovrai, adsicbw- 
4 / 
3 ovpPaivery 0 ody daiveros To Asybev. Zoixe 0 7j wapouTia 

~ ~ 4 4. 

plerTy Tis aUT@y elvasr, avTd piv yap To dpay Tods Hiroug 
~ , / 
700, aAAwWS Te xal aTuyodyTi, xal yiveral Tig emixoupia 
\ XN \ ~ = 4 \ A c 7, } 
™pog TO [La Avumeio bas TAPALUIYTIXOY YAS O dirog xa 

~ of \ ~ , 2X >? , * \ \ 
Ty Ober xal TH Ady, édv 7 ewidéFtog* olde yap rd Abog 


4xal éd oig yoerar xal Avumeiras. 


To 82 Avum@odmevoy 


> , Pe, ~ o ~ > 7 ori ~ A 
aicbavec bau ETL TAG AuTov ATU AICS Avmnpov Tac YP 


devyes Avmng alriog elvas roig irois. 


Osomrep ob pey 





d¢ abrovs] Cf. Eth. rx. i, 7, and 
note. 

towvdrous| %.€. capable of being 
made personal friends. 


XI. The question whether friends 
are most needed in adversity or pros- 
perity is here answered by saying, 
that in adversity friendship is more 
necessary, and in prosperity more 
glorious. Some remarks are added 
on the exact operation of friendship 
in alleviating sorrow, and some practi- 


cal rules are deduced. 





2 towep Bdpovs pweradkauBdvovew] 
‘Whether they take part of the burden, 
as it were. This is the ordinary me- 
taphor. Cf. Xenophon, Memor. uw. 
Vii. 1. (Swxpdrns) ’Aplorapxéy wore 
épav cxvOpwras Exovra* Zoixas, pn, 
*Apiorapxe, Bapéws pépew ti- xph 5 
Tov Bapovs peradiddvar trois pldos. 
tows yap ty tl oe Kad jets Kovploamer. 
Aristotle hints at, without fully giving, 
a more psychological account of the 
operation of friendship in adversity. 

3 punt tis] Cf, Eth, m1. i, 6, tv. ix, 8. 
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avdpwderg THY OUT evAaPotvTA: TUAAUTElY roug didrouc 
avroic, xav pan Omeptelyyn TH adrumia, Ty exeivoig yivo- 
rd > 
pevny Avmyy ody tmwopéver, GAWS Te cuvopyyoug ov 
mpookeras Sik To pyd avTdg civar Opyyytixoss yovorn 
~ ” ~ 
0: xal of rosodros avdpeg Toig cueTévovTs Yaipovol, xal 
~ € / \ ~ ~ w > 
Dirovow ws diroug xal cuvaryouyrac. poset Bors O ey 
C4 ~ De a \ c ; ~ > lA 
amacs Oct OyAov ott Tov Bertin. 7 0 ev Taig eUTUYialss 
tiv dirwy rapoutla Tiy Te Oiaywyhy yosiay Eyer xal THY 
wv icf isd 9 A ~ < ~ > ~ + f a 
Evvoray OTs YoovTas er} Toig abo ayaboic. 410 doGetey av 
~ > 4 A > , ~ A 7, v4 
div cig piv Tas edTUylag xareiv Tod diroug mpoddpws" 
evepyeTyTinoy yop sivas xarove sig 08 Tag aruxias 
~ a ~ ~ ~ 
éxvotyTa* peTadidcva: yap ws quota Osi THY xaxdy, 
a 
Ofev To 
adic éyw Svervyoy. 
7 ‘ , a / > ’ > 
panieTa de TWOAPLKRAYTEOY, OTAY PLEAAWOY OALYa OYAT- 
, 7.9 > 4 > ’ of our y 
Géyreg peyan avroy wdeayjoev. iva: 0 avamrarw lows 6 
ppoter mds pey Tovg atuyoiytag axAyTrov xal mpo- 
7 /, 4 s ~ 4 , A > / 
Gupws (dirov yap 20 wolslv, xal pariota TOUS ev Ypsian 
\ A \ > , > ~ A A \ tr 
xal To py aFimoavtasg’ apdolv yao xarrtoy xa 70107), 
/ 6 2 
elg 02 Tag ebTuxlag cuvepyodvTa piv mpobipws (xal yap 
; ~ ; , /, A > , AY 7 2 
ElG TAUTA YEA diray), ™ pos eumaberav 02 THOAAIWS * ou 





4 Key ph sbweprelyy tH GAvTig— 
Opnvnrixds| ‘ And (such a one), unless 
he be excessively impassive, cannot 
endure the pain which is brought 
upon them; and altogether he does 
not like sympathetic wailers, not being 
given to wailing himself.’ The words 
«ay wh «x.7.A. have troubled the com- 
mentators. The Paraphrast explains 
them as if meaning:—‘And unless 
(the sympathetic presence of friends) 
be exceedingly painless to them.’ But 
evidently the clause is brought in 
in reference to of avdpédes. ‘Manly 
natures’ are not at all unlikely to be 
somewhat blunt and callous, and de- 
ficient in sensibility for the feelings of 
others. One might almost fancy that 





Aristotle was thinking of the Ajax of 
Sophocles, vv. 319, 320: 


mpos yap Kakod Te kal Bapudixou ydous 
towtsd adel mor avdpds eknyeir Exe. 


5 Gus eye dvervxay] These words 
are not to be found in any extant play 
or fragment. The nearest approach 
to them is in Sophocles, Ed. Tyr. 
1061: GAts vogots’ eye. 

6 plrov yap—foiov] ‘For it behoves 
a friend to benefit (his friends), and 
especially those who are in need, and 
to (benefit) them when they have not 
asked. For this is nobler and sweeter 
for both parties.” With «al 7d, «3 
matety is to be repeated. Some editions, 
against the MSS., read xat rods, 
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yap xanrdcy To mpobupeioba: whercioba.  dofav Oo 
> Ow ’ ~ ~ > , Pee \ 
andiag ¢v TO Orwbeiobas tows evraPyréov eviore yap 

pee oe / ‘ ~ /, > 4 € \ 
cupfaiver, % mapovola Oy ray dirwy ev amacw aipery 
daiverau. 


~ ~ ~ / 
12 "Ag ov, wWomrep Toig epwor TO bpav ayarnrorardy 


N 


w 


. A ~ c ~ 7 \ a» A 
éort xal paarrov aipodyras tavryy tay alobyow 7 Tag 
~ ‘ 
Aoimas, WS KATA TAUTHY parAITTA TOU Epwrog byTOG xal 
yivonévov, odtw xal roig lacs aiperwraroy ears Td 
ve / \ c / } € \ c 4 ” 
ouliv; xowwvia yap 7 diria. xal wo mpog eauroy Eye, 
a | A \ / } e:% > c Z A 
oUTwW xal mpog Tov Dirov. wepl abrov 0 7 alobyorg or1 
»” c 4 \ \ A i 7 ec oS aoe cA 
cori aipety* xal meph tov dirov Oy. 7 0 evépyerm yive- 
Tat auToig ev TH ouoyy, War eixotTws TovTou edievra. 
a ~ 
xab O Th oT éortly Exaorog TO elvos 7 oF yapiy aipodyras 
~ /, 
To Cav, ev rovTw peta Thy dirAwy Povaovras diceyesv’ 
NINA c X\ / € \ iA wy, 
Osomrep of pev oupmivouciy, of 08 cuyxuPedouol, aAAOL OF 
\ ~ a ~ 
cvyyupvacovTas xal cvyxuyynyovow 7 cundsrocodpotony, 
a ° t , oa / > 
exagros ev TobTen cuvynepevovres 8 ri ™Ep paAsorroe ceyyce- 
moos Tov ev TH Piw- cupiy yap Povrcnevos pera Tey 
dirwy, tatita motos xal TouTwy xoiwwvotoiw cig olovTou 
~ sy ~ 
culty. yhveror ov y pay Thy dadawy diria poyxbypa 
n~ \ ‘ -) t's wv \ ‘ 
xovwvoicr yap davarAwy aPePasor oytec, xal poybypor OF 





ddtav 8 —ovpBalver] ‘Butone should 
beware perhaps of getting the reputa- 
tion of churlishness in rejecting (bene- 
fits); for this sometimes happens.’ 
andia answers to the ‘ insuavis, acer- 
bus’ of Horace, Sat. i iii. 85. 


XII. In conclusion, the best thing 
in friendship is—intereourse. This 
gives vividness to the pursuits of 
life; and when good men have inter- 
course with each other, they mutually 
strengthen and increase the good that 
is in them. 

178 evépyea ylverat abrois ev TG 
ovGiv] ‘But it is by living together 
that they attain the fulness of life.’ 
The word évépyem here has evident 
reference to 9 aloOnois bt €orw in 
the preceding sentence. Zell and 





Cardwell follow some of the MSS in 
reading airijs, i.e. ris alcbqoews, 
But 7 évépyem stands naturally alone 
(cf. Eth. rx. ix. 6), meaning ‘ the vivid 
sense of life.’ And a similar collo- 
cation oceurs Eth, vu. iii. 5: yiveras 
yap abrots 7d kara pirlay obrws. 

3 Kowvwvotor yap—arafaros| *‘ For, 
being of an unstable nature, they 
have fellowship in evil, and become 
bad by assimilation to each other.’ 


Cf. Eth. 1x. i, 7: Tots idocoptas 
kowwrvjoasw. The word &BéBao 


here is not connected with the use of 
BéBuoy in Eth, vu. viii. 5: Of BF 
HoxOnpol 7d wey BéBaoy ovK exovow, 
Aristotle is not talking here of the in- 
stability of the friendship between bad 
men, but of its evil results mutually. 
Throughout the treatise on Friendship 
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“4 e , > 7 e€ Dr ~ > x 5] vd 
YiVOVTOLL OLLOLOUILEVOL HAATAOIS* 7 08 Tey emseincy Erieix7}C, 
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yiverbas evepyotvres xak dsopboivres AAAYAOUG’ amronar- 
Q > 3 4 > a a 
TOYTA Yap TaD AAA AWY oig ApETXOYTAL, fev 


écO\G@y pév yap dn’ éoOdd. 


frepl pdv ovv diriag ex] trocotrov cipyobw* ércuevoy 0 av4 


ely dserbeiv mesh ydovijc. 





he speaks of the weakness of vice (cf. 
note on Ix. iy. 9), and here he says 
that bad men, from the weakness and 
instability of their natures, imbibe 
evil example. 

GroudrrovTa: — apécxovra| * For 
they take the stamp of one another in 
those things which they like.’ Cf. 
Aristophanes, Rane, v. 1040. 


d0ev Hh “uh dphy amropatauévn moAAds 
dperas éxolnoer. 


écAGv ev yap] On this passage of 





Theognis, which is referred to above, 
Eth. 1x. ix. 7, see Vol. I. Essay II. 
p. 61. It is after Aristotle’s manner 
to end a treatise with a line of poetry ; 
ef. Metaphysics, x1. x. 14, where the 
book ends with the verse 


OvK a&yabby woAuKoipavin: eis Kolpavos 
erro, 


Accordingly the unnecessary para- 
graph ep) ev obv giAlas K.7.A. is pro- 
bably the interpolation of an editor. 


PLAN OF BOOK X. 


ee ee el 


HIS Book, beginning with a treatise on Pleasure, (which subject is 

introduced (1) because ofits connection with Morals; (2) because 
of the controversies about it), and rising from the critical examination 
of extreme views to Aristotle’s own theory of Pleasure, namely, that 
it is the sense of the Vital Functions, or in other words, of the 
harmonious action of some one faculty ; proceeds, almost without 
transition, to declare that Happiness in the truest sense of the term 
must consist in the action of the highest faculty, and that, this 
highest faculty being Intellect, Philosophy must, beyond all com- 
parison with anything else, whether idle amusement or even the 
exercise of the moral virtues, constitute Happiness, or that practical 
Chief Good which is the end of Man, and the province of the 
ethical branch of Politics. 

Thus far this branch of Science, having obtained a definite con- 
ception, might be thought to be complete. But it still remains to 
ask whether something cannot be added towards its practical realiza- 
tion, and, as habits of life are clearly necessary for the attainment of 
human excellence, on which the Chief Good depends, it follows that 
we shall require such domestic institutions as may be favourable to 
the cultivation of human excellence. These institutions, whether of 
public or private ordinance, can only be rightly conceived after a 
scientific study of the principles.of Legislation, ¢.e. of Politics in 
its highest form. To this then Aristotle proposes to address himself, 
considering it to be a branch of science which has hitherto been 
neglected. He roughly sketches out the plan of his work on 
Politics, with a transition to which the ethical treatise concludes. 

This tenth book then shows us the Ethics as a rounded whole. 
It is written in close connection with Book I. (cf. X. vi. 1.), and it 
sums up referentially the contents of Books I., IL, IIL, IV., VIIL., 
IX. But while the Zthies are thus rounded off in their beginning 
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and end, and as to part of their contents, it is clear on the other 
hand that they contain a lacuna which has been artificially filled up. 
Book IV., as we have already seen, ends in an abrupt and almost 
fragmentary manner. And then follow three Books which, we may 
say decisively, have no literary connection with the other parts of 
the Nicomachean Ethics, while they stand in close relation to the 
whole of the Eudemian Ethics, of which in almost all MSS. they 
form a part. Those persons who believe the whole of the Hude- 
mian Ethics to be as entirely the writing of Aristotle as Book X. of 
the Nicomachean Ethics, as the Politics, or as Book I. of the Meta- 
physics, must at all events admit that there is some reason to say 
that the Nicomacho-Eudemian Books (£th. V. VI. VII.) were 
written separately from, and in all probability later than, the rest of 
the Nicomachean Ethics. 'Those who consider that the Eudemian 
treatise, as a whole, gives us the thoughts of Aristotle conveyed in 
the words of Eudemus, will probably conclude that the same 
account is to be given of the disputed books. 
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I. The treatise on Pleasure opens 
analogously to that on the Voluntary 
(Eth, ut, i. 1), and that on Friendship 
(vii. i. 1, 6), justifying the introduction 
of the subject, (1) as connected with 
Ethics, (2) as having been made matter 
of controversy. 

I pddora yap—ijuay] ‘For it seems 
to be most intimately connected with 
the human race. Omni sed non soli, 
see below v. 8. 

5d madevovor «.7.A.] This is all 
taken from Plato’s Laws, u. p. 653. 
See noteon Eth. m1. iii. 2, where the 
passage is quoted. : 

mpos Thy Tov HOovs aperhy] Some 
MSS, read épxiv, which it is strange 





that the commentators should have 
thought a natural reading, supported 
by af pév tis pperhoews &pxai (below, 
viii. 3). Because ppévnois is regarded 
by Aristotle as a syllogism, or set of 
syllogisms, having dpxaf or major 
premisses,—it does not follow that 
the phrase 7 Tod H0ovs &pxh is ad- 
missible. 

2 of pev yap—pécoy] ‘For some 
call pleasure the chief good, others on 
the contrary call it exceedingly evil, 
(of these latter) some perhaps believing 
it to be so, but others thinking it for 
the interests of morality to declare 
pleasure to be an evil, even if it be 
not so, because most men incline to- 
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wards it, and are enslaved to plea- 
sures, and so one ought to lead men 
in the opposite direction, for thus 
they will arrive at the mean.’ 

In all probability Aristotle here 
alludes immediately to two sections of 
the Platonists, (1) the party repre- 
sented by Eudoxus, whose arguments 
are quoted ; (2) that headed by Speu- 
sippus, whose anti-hedonistic argu- 
ments were contained in two books 
mentioned by Diogenes Laertius, under 
the titles Mepi 780v7qs a’* "Aplorimmos 
@’.,and which are now passed under 
review. Under the class of those 
who ‘call pleasure the chief good,’ 
Aristotle less directly refers to Ari- 
stippus, who, though he belonged to 
a bygone era, still lived in the pages 
of Plato’s Philebus, and in the book 
of Speusippus bearing his name. 

erciv yap—péooy| Cf. Eth. 1. ix. 
5, where it is said that by going 


counter to one’s natural bias one may. 


attain the mean. Aristotle does not 
approve of this being done by means 
of a sacrifice of truth. 

3 ph more—Aéyerat| ‘ But perhaps 
this is not rightly said.’ Cf. Plato, 
Meno, p. 89 c: GAAa ph TovTO ob 
KAA@s apodroyjoauev. This. use of 





Hhwote became very common in the 
later Greek. . 

6 yap Yé-ywv—modrddr] ‘ For he who 
blames pleasure (unreservedly), and 
yet is seen occasionally desiring it, is 
thought to incline towards it as being 
altogether good ; for ordinary persons 
cannot discriminate.’ ro:atrny here, 
as To.vtos does frequently in Ari- 
stotle, takes its sense from the con- 
text. Cf. Eth. vu. vi. 6, x. ii. 4, &e. 
From what is above stated we learn 
that, the decline of philosophy having 
commenced, some of the Platonists 
enunciated theories which were meant 
to be practically useful, rather than 
true. Thus they overstated what they 
believed to be the truth about plea- 
sure, in order to counteract men’s 
universal tendency towards it. Ari- 
stotle ‘doubts whether this is good 
policy.” Their whole theory is likely 
to be upset by their occasionally 
indulging in the higher kinds of 
pleasure. 

tovs ~umévtas] ‘Those who com- 
prehend them,’ 7.¢. appreciating the 
truth of the theories, as shown by 
their agreement with men’s actions. 
Cf. Eth. v1. x. 1, note, On rots &pyors 
ef. IX. viii. 2. 
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II. This chapter contains the grounds 
on which Eudoxus ‘ used to think that 
pleasure is the chief good’; and an 
examination of three objections, which 
had been started to those reasonings. 
The arguments of Eudoxus are, (1) 
that all things seek pleasure, (2) that 
pain is essentially (xaé’ airé) an object 
of aversion, and therefore pleasure, its 
contrary, must be essentially an object 
of desire, (3) that pleasure is always 
desired as an end-in-itself, and not as 
a means to anything, (4) that pleasure, 
when added to any other good, makes 
it more desirable. The objections to 
these arguments are, (1) the opinion 
of Plato (which serves as an objection 
to argument 4th), that the chief good 
must be incapable of being added to 
any other good, and so made better. 
This objection Aristotle allows as 
valid. (2) An objection to the rst 
argument, probably suggested by 
Plato’s Philebus, p. 67, and repeated 
by Speusippus,—that the testimony 
of irrational creatures is of no value. 
This objection is disallowed. (3) The 
counter-argument of Speusippus to the 
znd argument of Eudoxus,—that not 
pleasure, but the neutral state, is the 
true contrary topain. This is refuted. 

1 7d aiperdy éme:xés] We have here 
a quotation of the very words of Eu- 
doxus. In § 4, Aristotle generally 
approves of the present argument. 
His whole conclusion is to be found 
Eth. x. iii. 13:—that Eudoxus was 





more right than his opponents, but 
wrong in not discriminating between 
the different kinds of pleasure, and in 
going so far as to say that pleasure is 
the chief good. The term td aiperdy, 
in opposition to 7d meverdy, seems to 
have played a great part in the rea-" 
sonings of Eudoxus. It is admitted 
by Plato, Philebus, p. 20, as a neces- 
sary attribute of the chief good, and 
so also by Aristotle, Hth. 1. vii. 8; x. 
ii. 4. Here it is implied in the word 
éplera. It appears simply to mean 
‘that which is a reasonable object of 
desire, ef. Eth. vur. viii. 2: 4 idle 
Kal aitrhy aiperh, and x. iii. 13, Ader} 
ob waoa aiperh. As implying will 
and choice, it is applicable in a rela- 
tive, as well as an absolute sense, to 
means as well as to ends. Book m. 
of the Topics contains hints on the 
method of dealing with this term, and 
throws light on its use, which flue- 
tuates between a reference to the good, 
the useful, and the pleasant (cf. Top. 
I. iii. 7). 

émorevovto & of Ady] This is a 
pleasing allusion to the personal 
character of Eudoxus of Cnidus, who 
lived about 366 B.c., and who enjoyed 
great fame as an astronomer. He 
appears to have introduced the sphere 
from Egypt into Greece. The poem 
of Aratus is a versification of his 
éaivépueva. Certain stories in Diogenes 
would leave the impression that, being 
Plato’s pupil, he quarreled with his 
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master. Aristotle (or, as Diogenes 
says, ‘Nicomachus’) is the only 
authority for his ethical opinions. 

2 6 wh bP Erepoy] The end is better 
than the means, but this does not 
prove anything as to the comparative 
superiority of pleasure to the rest of 
the whole class of ends. Thus the 
argument of Eudoxus overshot the 
mark. A similar argument of his is 
mentioned with careless approbation, 
Eth. 1. xii. §: Aowe? nak@s ovvnyopiicat, 
says Aristotle, ‘Eudoxus is thought 
to have pleaded well’ in favour of 
pleasure being the chief good, because 
it is never praised. This argument 

_would only prove that it belongs to 
the class of T& tiua. 

mpootGeuerny| It is suggested as a 
commonplace of reasoning, Topics, 
wi. ii, 2, that you may say ‘Justice 
and courage are better with pleasure 
than without.’ 





3 wav yap—xwpls] ‘For that “every 
good is better in combination with 
another good than alone.” This is 
indeed the very argument by which 
Plato proves pleasure not to be the 
highest good. For the pleasant life 
is more desirable with wisdom than 
without.’ Cf. Philebus, pp. 21-22: 
where however the proposition ovdévos 
mpootebévtos—rylvecba: is not to be 
found. Plato only argued that, as the 
highest conception of human good im- 
plied a combination of both pleasure 
and knowledge, pleasure separately 
could not be the chief good. It is 
a deduction of Aristotle’s from the 
terms ixavoy Kal réAcoy, used by Plato, 
that the chief good is incapable of 
addition or improvement. Cf. Topics, 
ll. ii. 2: where it is said that the 
end plus the means cannot be called 
more desirable than the end by itself, 
ef. Eth. 1. vii. 8, where the same 
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opinion seems to be conveyed, though 
that interpretation of the passage has 
been disputed. 

4 tl odv—émnre?ra] ‘What is 
there then which has these character- 
istics (7.é€. supreme goodness without 
the capability of addition) which we 
men can partake of? For such isthe 
very object of our enquiries.’ That 
is, not a transcendental good, but 
something to be practically realised. 
(03 a 7 aes 0s a oe 

% yap mac Sone? | This acceptance 
of the testimony of instinct occurs 
also in the Eudemian book, Zth. vn. 
XI hs 

6 8 dvatpav] Probably Speusippus, 
taking up a suggestion from Plato, 
Philebus, p. 67. 

tuts pavdos] In the neuter gender, 
‘the lower creatures ;’—alluding to 





the @npla mentioned by Plato, Phile- 
bus, 1. c. 

5 0b ydp gacw] As we learn from 
the Eudemian book, Eth. vii. xiii. 1, 
Speusippus was the author of this 
objection. 


III. Aristotle investigates remain- 
ing arguments used by the Platonists 
to prove that pleasure is not a good ; 
(1) that it is ‘not a quality.’ This 
argument would prove too much, as it 
would be equally decisive against 
happiness, or the actions of virtue; 
(2) that it is ‘unlimited.’ But (a) 
in one sense this will apply to virtue 
also, (6) in another sense it is only 
applicable to the ‘mixed pleasures, 
which are analogous to health, ¢.e. a 
proportion variable according to cir- 
cumstances ; (3) that it is ‘not final’ 
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or perfect, but in some sort ‘a transi- 
tion.’ Against which Aristotle argues, 
(a) that it cannot be a motion because 
not admitting the idea of speed, (d) 
that it cannot be a creation, because 
not capable of being resolved into its 
component parts, (¢) that it cannot be 
a filling wp, for this is merely cor- 
poreal, and even in the case of bodily 
pleasure it is not the body that feels ; 
(4) that there are many disgraceful 
pleasures. To which it may be an- 
swered, that pleasures differ in kind, 
and even if some be bad, others may 
be absolutely good. 

1 i wh tTév TowThTwy| This seems 
to be the only record of an argument, 
probably occurring in the works of 
Speusippus, that ‘pleasure is not a 
good, because it is not a quality.’ It 
points to the moralising tendency, 
above noticed, of this school of Pla- 
tonists, as if they said that no- 
thing could be called ‘good’ which 
did not form part of man’s moral cha- 
racter. 

2 ei pey odv éx Tod HdecOu]| Plea- 
sure may be said to admit of degrees ; 
first, in reference to men’s different 
eapacities of feeling it, but in this 
respect it will stand on the same 
footing as courage and justice. 

ei & ev rais jdovais—pmral] ‘In 
the second place, if (they predicate 
this attribute of “unlimited” as 
existing, not in the recipients of 





pleasure, but) in the pleasures them- 
selves, perhaps they omit to state the 
reason of the fact, namely, that while 
some pleasures are unmixed, others 
are mixed.’ Plato in the Philebus 
divides pleasures into mixed and un- 
mixed. Of each he makes three 
classes. Mixed pleasures are (1) 
bodily pleasures, the restoration of 
harmony in the animal frame, where 
the bodily pain of want or desire is 
mixed up with the bodily pleasure of 
gratification ; (2) the pleasure of ex- 
pecting this restoration, where the 
bodily pain of want is mixed up with 
the mental pleasure of the idea of 
relief; (3) the pleasure which we feel 
in the Iudicrous, where the mental 
pain of seeing the un-beautiful is 
mixed with the mental pleasure of 
laughing at git. The unmixed plea- 
sures, 7.¢.in which no pain is implied, 
are (1) those of smell; (2) those of 
sight and hearing; (3) those that be- 
long to the intellect. Of these two 
classes Plato confines the attribute of 
éuerpla, ‘want of measure,’ to the 
first class. The unmixed or pure 
pleasures necessarily possess éuperpia, 
ef. Phileb. p. 52 c. The same doc- 
trine is given Eth. vu. xiv. 6: ai ® 
tivev AvTav (jdoval) obk Exovow brep- 
Boahv. Speusippus, forgetful of this 
distinction, appears to have made 
dmerpia (&dpicrov elva:) a universal 
predicate of pleasure, 
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3 Tl yap KwAver x.7.A.] Even the 
mixed pleasures, says Aristotle, admit 
the idea of proportion (cupperpia), 
just as health is a proportion, though 
a relative and variable one, of the 
elements in the human body. In the 
Topics, vt. ii. 1, the words 4 bylea 
ouyperpla Oepuav Kal Wuxpayv are 
given as an instance of an ambiguous 
definition, ovpmerpla being used in 
more senses than one. 

ov yap—frrov] ‘ Health is not the 
same proportion of elements in all 
men, nor evenin the same man always, 
but with a certain laxity of variation 
it still remains health, though admit- 
ting of difference in the degrees (ac- 
cording to which the elements are 
compounded),’ 

4 TéAEtdy Te Tayabby TWéyTES K.T.A.] 
Plato, in the Philehus, p. 53 ©, ac- 
cepted the doctrine of the Cyrenaics, 
&s del yeveots éorw (nH Hdovh), and 
then, by the contrast of means and 
end, yéveots and ovata, he proved that 
pleasure could not be the chief good. 
As said above, Vol. I. Essay IV. p. 
198, Plato seems to have recognised 
a class of pleasures above those which 
were mere states of transition, but to 
have had no formula to express them. 
Speusippus probably applied the ar- 
gument drawn from the Cyrenaic 





definition not merely ad homines, as 
Plato had done, but as if absolutely 
valid. 

olov TH Tod Kécpov] 7.¢. obK Zore 
taxos Kal Bpaduths xa? abrhy. ‘All 
motion has speed and slowness pro- 
perly belonging to it, if not relatively 
to itself, as for instance the motion 
of the universe has no speed or 
slowness in itself (because it moves 
equably),—at all events in relation to 
other things.’ Aristotle argues that 
though it is possible ‘to be pleased’ 
(hoOjva—petaBddrdrA{cUxv eis Bovhv) 
more or less quickly, it is not possible 
to ‘feel pleasure’ (Seca) either 
quickly or slowly. This argument 
seems a verbal one, like some of those 
in Eth. 1. vi. against Plato’s doctrine 
of ideas. If pleasure be identified 
with «lyyois, the argument holds good. 
But if it only be held to have the 
same relation to xivynois as Aristotle 
himself makes it have to évépyesa, Eth. 
X. viii. 4,.the argument falls to the 
ground. This argument and the one 
in § 6 really only apply to the 
want of a sufficiently subjective for- 
mula to express pleasure. If pleasure 
were defined as ‘the consciousness of 
a transition,’ there might then be 
degrees of speed in the transition, 
though not in the consciousness of it. 
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Aristotle’s real objection to the term 
xiynois lies deeper than these mere 
dialectical skirmishings, and has been 
explained, Vol. I. Essay IV., p. 197-9. 

5 yéveots te—pbopd| ‘And how 
ean it be a creation? For it does 
not seem to be the case that anything 
ean be created out of anything; a 
thing is resolved into that out of 
which it is created. And (as the 
Platonists say) pain is the destruction 
of that of which pleasure is the crea- 
tion” This elliptical argument seems 
to require for its conclusion, ‘ Where 
then are the elements out of which 
our perfect nature (ovcla) is created 
by the process called pleasure, and 
into which it is resolved by the de- 
structive process called pain?’ We 
find pain called a destruction in the 
Philebus, p. 31 BH: Shpos F ab pbopa 
Kal Adwn Kat Adois, H SE Tod sypod 
add 7d EnpavOey wAnpodoa dSivams 
Hdovh. Aristotle, arguing polemically, 
says, ‘Where then are the elements 
with which the creative and the de- 
structive process must begin and end?’ 

VOL. II. 





He afterwards reasonably substitutes 
évépyeia for yéveors as a better formula, 
but the above polemic seems not to 
have much value. : 
6 ob8 éarw %pa—aAvmotro| ‘Neither 
is pleasure therefore a replenishment, 
though one may feel pleasure while 
replenishment is taking place, just as 
one may feel pain while one is being 
cut.’ Pleasure, says Aristotle, may 
be synchronous with replenishment, 
but cannot be identical with it, for 
pleasure is a state of the mind, and 
not of the body, ef. Eth. 1. viii. 10: 7d 
piv yap HSec0u Tey puxinGy., All that 
is proved here is that a more sub- 
jective formula than dvarAfpwors is 
required to express the nature of 
pleasure. Plato had used the formula 
mAnpwors, Philebus, p. 31 EB, and Speu- 


| sippus probably repeated it. 


teuvduevos| The words toual kal 
kavoes were commonly used by Plato, 
as instances of bodily pain. Cf. 
Timeus, p. 65 B: Tatra 8 ad mepl tas 
Kavoes Kat ToMas TOD Cdmaros yryvd- 
pevd. €ort KaTddnra, 
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7 trun yap eiow al Te waOnuarica 
«.7.A.] This is all admitted in so 
many words by Plato, Phileb. p. 52 
A: rt 8h tolvuy tobros (i.e, to the 
pleasures of smell, sight and hearing) 
mpoc0@ueyv Tas ep) Ta Mabhuara ndovds, 
el &pa Soxovow juiv abrar melvas piv 
By exew Tod pavOdvew pndt did wabn- 
pdrov nelyny Grynddvas e€ apxijs yevo- 
bévas, 

8 mpds 88 robs mpopépovras K.T.A.] 
This argument of the Platonists is 
quoted Hth. vit. xi. 5. 

10 THv TOU povoikod| Cf. Eth, rx, 
ix. 6; x. iv. 10, The arguments here 
given to prove that pleasures differ in 
kind are (a) that some men are in- 





capable of feeling certain pleasures ; 
(4) that the flatterer is different from 
the friend; (¢) that the pleasures of 
childhood differ from those of maturity. 
The whole reasoning is repeated in 
better form in chap. V. 

11 éupavifew Bt Sone? wad 5 plros] 
The term ‘friend’ is used here in a 
distinctive sense to denote ‘the true 
friend,’ just as it is in Eth, vim. xiii. 
9: &xovta yap plaov ob momréopy, 
Common language, which contrasts 
the flatterer, who ministers pleasure, 
from the friend, who ministers good, 
testifies to the non-identity of pleasure 
(in all forms) with good, 
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12 mep) woAAd re] If pleasure, ac- 
cording to Eudoxus, were the chief 
good, all pursuits would be prized in 
proportion to their affording pleasure, 
but this Aristotle shows not to be the 
case. 


IV. Having finished his critical 
remarks on existing theories (Ta 
Aeydueva) about pleasure, Aristotle 
proceeds synthetically to state his own 
views, as follows: (1) Pleasure is, like 
sight, something whole and entire, not 
gradually arrived at, but a moment 
of consciousness, at once perfect, in- 
dependent of the conditions of time, 
§§1-4. (2) It arises from any faculty 
obtaining its proper object, but is 
better in proportion to the excellence 
of the faculty exercised, §§ 5-7. (3) 
It is thus the perfection of our func- 
tions, but is distinct from the functions. 
themselves, § 8. (4) It cannot be 
continuously maintained, owing to the 
weakness of our powers, our func- 
tions being soon blunted by fatigue, 
§ 9. (5) Pleasure, in short, results 
from the sense of life, and is insepa- 


rably connected with the idea of life, 
§§ 10-11. 

1 th ® éorty } woidv 1] Cf. Eth. u. 
v. 1: pera 8& radra ri éorw 7 aperh 
oxerréov. Ib. vi. 1: Set 5& wh pdvor 
otrws eimety, Sri eis, GAAA Kad Tota TIS. 
The genus (ri éort) of pleasure here 
given is that it is 6Acv 7, one of those 
moments of consciousness which are 
complete in themselves ; the differentia 
(motéy re) is that it results from the 
exercise of any faculty upon its proper 
object. It may be said that this defi- 
nition would leave pleasure undefined ; 
but in fact it is a simple sensation, 
not admitting of entire explication. 

h ev bpacis| Modern researches in 
optics would tend to modify this view 
of the entirely stmple nature of an act 
of sight. But it may be conceded 
that any ‘process’ which takes place 
in sight is too swift to be noticed by 
the mind. Cf. Locke, Essay on the 
Human Understanding, book II. e. 
xiv. $10. ‘Such a part of duration 
as this, wherein we perceive no suc- 
cession, is that which we may call an 





instant, and is that which takes up 
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the time of only one idea in our minds 
without the succession of another, 
wherein therefore we perceive no suc- 
cession at all.’ 

2 d6rep—G&rayti] ‘ Therefore it is 
not a process; for every process is 
under conditions of time and aims at 
some end, as for instance, the (process 
of) architecture is perfect, when it has 
effected what it aims at. May we not 
say (4) then that it is perfect in the 
particular (rovrw) time viewed as a 
whole? But in the separate parts of 
the time occupied all processes are im- 
perfect, and are different in species, 
both from the whole process, and from 
each other. For the collection of the 
stones is different from the fluting of 
the pillars, and both from the making 
of the temple. And the making the 
temple is a perfect process, for it wants 
nothing towards its proposed object ; 
but that of the basement and the 
triglyph are imperfect, for they are 


each the making of apart. Therefore 


they differ in species, and it is not 


possible to find a process perfect in 
species in any time whatsoever, unless 
it be in the time occupied viewed as a 
whole.’ With Michelet, who follows 
two MSS., # has been omitted above 
before tovrw. The reading } totr@ 
makes no sense, unless one which 
would be opposed to what is said 
afterwards (od« éorw év dr@odvK.7.A.). 
The form 4 with a question, used for 
conveying Aristotle’s opinion on any 
subject, occurs again in § 9 of this 
chapter, 7) xéuve:; In the illustration 
given, two of the processes mentioned 
are merely preparatory, the collection 
of the stones for building, and the 
fluting of the pillars before they are 
set up; two others are substantive 
parts of the building, the laying of 
the foundation (the first act), and the 
adding the triglyph, which was a 





fluted tablet added as an ornament to 
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the frieze (perhaps the last act in the 
creation of the temple). The creation 
of the temple as a whole, regarded in 
the whole time which it occupies, is 
alone to be regarded as a_ perfect 
process. 

3—4 dpolws B&t—elS0s] ‘So too in 
the case of walking, and all other 
processes. For if passage be a pro- 
cess from place to place, even of this 
there are different species, fiying, 
walking, jumping, and the like. And 
not only this, but even in walking 
itself (there are different species), for 
the whence and the whither are not 
the same in the whole course and in 
the part of the course, and in one part 
and the other part; nor is it the same 
thing to cross this line andthat. For 
a person not only passes a line, but a 
line in space, and this line is in dif- 
~ ferent space from that line. We have 
treated exactly of process elsewhere, 
but it seems not to be perfect in every 
time, but the majority of processes 
seem imperfect and differing in species, 
if the whence and the whither con- 





stitute a differentia. But pleasure 
seems perfect in kind in any time 
(of its existence) whatsoever.’ Every 
process, says Aristotle, is under con- 
ditions of time, and its parts being 
under a law of succession are essen- 
tially different from each other; the 
borepov is different from the mpérepor, 
the beginning, middle, and end, differ 
essentially from one another. In 
pleasure nothing of the kind is to be 
found. One moment of pleasure does 
not lead up, as a preparative, to an- 
other more advanced moment. Plea- 
sure, when felt, is, ipso facto, complete. 

ev &dots elpyra] This refers gene- 
rally to the Physics of Aristotle. See 
especially Books IV. and V. 

oik év G&ravtt] ‘Non in quolibet 
tempore,’ this is of course different 
from éy Gmavytt 7G xpdvy toire, and 
év 7@ &xayri, in the preceding section. 

év étgoiv] ‘ In quolibet,’ but above, 
ovk @otw éy Stwoty means ‘in nullo 
potest.’ 

4 dirov oby—7dovh] ‘It is clear 
then that (process and pleasure) must 
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be different from one another, and 
that pleasure belongs to the class of 
things whole and perfect.’ 

6 redciot 5t—iyialvew] ‘Pleasure 
renders the exercise of a faculty per- 
fect, but not in the same way in which 
the goodness of the faculty itself and 
of its object does so, just as health 
and the physician are in different ways 
the cause of one’s being well;’ Ze. 
pleasure is the formal, and not the 
efficient, cause of a perfect function. 
‘Cause’ in this Aristotelian usage 
becomes equivalent to ‘ result.’ 





The - 


illustration used here is given also, 
with a slight confusion of terms, in 
the Eudemian book, Eth. v1. xii. 5. 
“Ereta Kal mowior pév, odx as iarpixh 
5t byleiav, GAN ds h byte, 

7 toobrwv 8 tyray—meicopévov] 
‘But if the object and the percipient 
be in this (highest) condition, there 
always will be pleasure as long as 
subject and object remain.’ The re- 
lative terms 7d moby and 7d mdoxov 
take their meaning from the way in 
which they are applied. Thus, Eth. v. 
v. 9, they are used for ‘ producer and 
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consumer.’ Here 7d mowdy is used 
for the percipient, 7d mdéoxov for the 
object perceived. 

8 dpolwv yap bvrwy—ylvecdas| ‘For 
from similar pairs of relatives, bear- 
ing the same relation to one another, 
z. €. the active and passive, the same 
result is naturally produced.’ This 
appears to be an abstract and d priori 
way of stating the universality of 
pleasure attendant on the harmony 
between a faculty and its proper 
object. 

9 TGs obv—épavpodra] ‘How is it 
then that no one is continuously in a 
state of pleasure? The reason must be 
that one grows weary. For all human 
things are incapable of continuous 
activity. Pleasure therefore ceases to be 
produced, for it depends on the activity 
of the faculties. It is on this same 





account that some things please us 
while they are new, but afterwards 
not in the same way. For at first 
the intellect is excited and: acts strenu- 
ously on the objects in question (as 
in the case of sight, when one first 
fixes one’s glance) but afterwards 
the, action is not equally vivid, but 
relaxed, and so one’s pleasure also 
fades.’ On this doctrine, ef. Vol. I. 
Essay IV. and Ar. Metaph. vut. viii. 
18, there quoted, p. 201. 

10 It is natural to say that all 
desire pleasure, from its inseparable 
connection with the sense of life, and 
with each of the vital functions. 
Thus far Eudoxus was right, but he 
was wrong in not recognizing a differ- 
ence in kind between different plea- 
sures, and this point is demonstrated 
in the ensuing chapter. 
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V. Pleasures may be thought to 
differ in kind, (1) Because our 
several functions (mental and others) 
differ from each other in kind, and 
things different in kind are perfected 
by things different in kind, §§ 1-2. 
(2) Because while its own pleasure 
promotes any particular exercise 
of the faculties, an alien pleasure 
impedes it, §§ 2-5. (3) Because the 
human functions differ from each 
other in a moral point of view, and 
the pleasures therefore which are so 
closely connected with them as almost 
to be identical must differ in the same 
way from each other, §§ 6-7. (4) 
Creatures different in kind must have, 
and by common consent do have, 
different pleasures, § 8. (5) The 
pleasures of man when in a morbid 
state must differ from the pleasures 
of man when in a healthy state. As 
a corollary to the last argument it 
may be added, that reasonings against 
pleasure from a reference to the mor- 
bid pleasures have no weight. The 
answer to them would be, that such are 
not pleasures at all. 

1 Kalra void xal rd bed réxvns] 
The évépyeso here mentioned appear to 





be taken as equivalent to 7a mpaxrd. 
Thus we have the classification of 
things capable of being made perfect, 
into nature, art, and morality. Cf. 
Eth, wi. iii. .7: atria yap BSoKxotow 
elvar ios Kal dvdynn Kal rdxn, ere BE 
voos Kat way 7d 5 avOpdmov. 

2 gaveln &—redcwoi] ‘This would 
also seem to be shown by the intimate 
connection existing between each 
pleasure and the function which it 
perfects.’ Cf. Eth. x. i. 1: pdAuora yap 
done? ouvpKeadoOa Te yever Thuar. 
Pleasure, generally speaking, is proper 
to the human race ; from another point 
of view, each function has its own 
proper pleasure, and the pleasure 
‘proper’ to one function is ‘alien’ 
to other functions. This distinction 
of oixela and &AAorpla 750vh was per- 
haps suggested by a passage in the 
Republic of Plato, rx. 587 a, where 
these terms are used, though not with 
quite the same application. It is 
there said that in the philosopher 
each part of his soul does its proper 
work and attains its proper pleasure ; 
but when some lower passion has the 
predominance, that passion, causing 
disturbance, does not itself attain its 
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own pleasure, and compels the other 
faculties to pursue a pleasure which is 


‘give the last finish to.’ It is used 
intransitively Hth. 1. vi. 13: eaxpiBotv 


alien to them: 8ray 5 upa Tay érépwv 
Tt Kparhon, brdpxe aitg phre thy 
éavrod jdovhy ekeuploxey Ta TE HAAG 


avarynacey dAAotplay Kal wh GAnOR - 


Hoovyy SidKew. 
étaxpiBovow] ‘ They work out.’ Cf. 
note on Eth. 1. vii. 18, The word 
étaxpiBovy is used transitively Eth. 1. 
xii. 7, and below, x. v. 5, where from 
the analogy of the arts it means to 
VOL. II. 





brép rovTay, ‘ to refine.’ 

4 kat & ois Oedrpors—dpaoww]| 
‘And those who munch sweetmeats 
in the theatres do so especially when 
the actors are bad.’ This is one of 
those illustrations from common life, 
which are richly strewed about the 
writings of Aristotle; the art of 
making which he perhaps learnt first 
from Plato. 
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6—7 Kal a8idpioroi—raitrdy] ‘And 
they are so indivisible as to raise a 
doubt whether the function is not 
identical with the pleasure attached 
to it. And yet pleasure can hardly 
be thought or perception, this would 
be absurd; but through their not 
being separated, some persons fancy 
them to be identical’ To ‘divide’ 
and to ‘ distinguish’ are, as Coleridge 
tells us, two different things. Plea- 
sure, though not divided, should be 
distinguished, from the vital functions. 
The author of the Eudemian books, 





however, Eth. vn. xii. 3, identified 
them, and we might well ask Ari- 
stotle why happiness, any more than 
pleasure, should be identified with 
evépyeta. 

7 kaSapidrnt:] On the superior 
purity of sight, hearing, and smell 
over taste, cf. Plato, Philebus, p. §1, 
and Eth, m1. x. 3-11. 

8 &owep nat epyov] Cf. Plato, 
Republic, p. 352 #: "Apa ody rovTo by 
Geins kal txmov Kal %AXov Srovody Epyov, 
d dv Ff pdvy exeive mop tis } Epiora ; 
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Heraclitus says that ‘tan ass would | xara rhy alocdnow- obdémote yap 7d 
prefer hay to gold,”’"—the reason | adtd galverai trois wey yAuKd, Tots BE 
being that he is an ass. This saying | rovvaytiov, uh dieplappévew Kal AerAw- 
of Heraclitus, which reminds us of the | Bynuévev tay érépwv 1rd aicOnrhpioy 
ZEsopic fable of the Cock and the | kal xpirfpiov trav AcxXPevTwy Xuma. 
Jewel, was probably meant to satirize | robrov & byros roovTov rods érépous 
the low desires of the human race. | piv SwoAnwréoy pérpov civat, tos & 
It forms the pendant to that other | érépous obx Swodnwréov. dpyolws 5& 
saying, ‘Zeus looks on the wisest man | roiro Adyw kal én) dyabod Kal Kaxod, 
as we look on an ape.’ kal KaAod Kat aicxpov, kal Tay ZAAwy 
10 @atw éxdotov pérpov 7 apeth kal | sey to1obTwy. Those who are vicious 
6 &ya0és] That there is a definite | and corrupt are to be pronounced not 
standard of pleasure and of taste, as. | to be right judges of what is good or 
of other apparently variable things, is | pleasant. Their pleasures are to be 
most clearly laid down in Aristotle’s pronounced not pleasures at all. Cf. 
discussion upon the saying of Prot- | Plato, Philebus, p. 40 c: pevdéow tpa 
agoras, that ‘manis the measure of all | 43oyais 7&4 woAAa of wovnpol xalpovow, 
things.” Cf Metaphysics, x. vi. 6: | of 8 &yadol rév dvOpdmwy &drndéow. 
gavépby Bt Toor ex Tay yryvonevey 
; uv 2 
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VI. Aristotle having concluded his 
treatise upon the nature of pleasure 
reverts now to the general question of 
the nature of happiness, or the chief 
good for man. He takes up from the 
first book the following fundamental 
propositions : (1) that happiness must 
be a development (€vépyera) and not 
a state (€f&s) of the faculties ; (2) that 
it must be final and satisfying; (3) 
that it must consist in some develop- 
ment of the faculties sought for its 
The remainder of the 
chapter is occupied with excluding 
games and amusements from the 
above definition. Though exercises 
of the faculties sought for their own 
sake, these are (a) patronised by un- 
worthy judges,—tyrants, children, 
and the like; (4) after all, they are 


own sake. 





rather the means to working, than 
ends in themselves; (c) they do not 
represent the higher faculties in man. 

1 eipnuévwy Bt tay wep) Tas dperds 
re kal girlas «al Hdovds| Cf. Eth. 1. 
xiii. 1, where the analysis of aper%, or 
human excellence (the most important 
part of the conception of happiness, 
Eth, 1. x. 9) is introduced ; Eth. vit. 


i. 1, where the discussion of friendship, - 


partly as connected with virtue and 
partly as an external blessing, is 
justified ; Hth. x. i. 1, where a treatise 
on pleasure is added on account of 
the human interest of the topic, and 
the controversies which haye been 
raised about it. a 

2 elmopev 8 bri x«.7.A.] Cf. Eth. 1. 


eVib. (13-5 5 V:8; 
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who are called happy,’ cf. Eth. 1. ix. 4 &yevoro] This reminds one of 
I1: TeAevtycavta GOAiws ovdels ebda:- | the saying about greedy and corrupt 
porter. kings, in Hesiod, Works and Days, 


3—4 Sone? pty odv—évépyeiat}] | vv. 40, sq.: 
‘These things are fancied to be 
constitutives of happiness because 
monarchs spend their leisure in them. 
But perhaps after all monarchs are Ries: 
no evidence, for neither virtue nor Sil abet 

_ reason, on which the higher functions 
of man depend, are involved in kingly 
power. Cf. Eth. 1. v. 3, where it is 
said that brutish pleasures ‘ obtain 
consideration ’ owing to potentates, 
who have everything at their command, 
devoting themselves to such. 


vitor ovdé tcacw bom wrEov Fyicv 
Twayrdés, 
ovd Saov ev paddxn Te Kal aopodéeAy 


6 obm ey madd Epa 7 eddaiporia} 
With the whole of the present chapter 
we may compare the interesting dis- 
cussion in Ar. Politics, vm. vy. 12-14. 
On the relation of amusements to 
happiness, see Vol. I. Essay IV. 
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8 ebSauovias 8 ovdels—Blov] ‘Forno 
one allows a slave to share in happi- 
ness, any more than in the social life 
of a citizen.’ In Politics, 1. xiii. 13, it 
is said that the slave, as distinguished 
from the artisan, is Kowwvds Cwijs, 7.e. 
he ‘lives with the family,’ but he is 
not Ko.tvwvds Blov, he does not share in 
the career of his master. 


VII. Aristotle’s argument now cul- 
minates in the declaration that happi- 
ness, in the highest sense, consists in 
philosophy ; (1) because this is the 
function of the most excellent part of 
our nature; (2) because it most admits 
of continuance ; (3) because it affords 
most pure and solid pleasure; (4) be- 
cause it has pre-eminently the charac- 
ter of being self-sufficient ; (5) because 
it is above all things an end-in-itself, 
and not a means to ulterior results; 
(6) because it is a sort of repose, and 





as it were the fruit of our exertions. 
It is indeed something higher, than 
man regarded as a composite being, 
and is only attainable by him through 
virtue of a divine element which is in 
him. But we must not listen to those 
who would preach down our divine as- 
pirations. On the contrary we should 
encourage them, and endeavour to live 
in harmony with our noblest part, 
which is in fact our proper self. 

1 etre Octov—Oedtarov| ‘Whether 
it be absolutely divine, or relatively 
speaking the divinest thing in our na- 
ture.’ Philosophy is said in the Me- 
taphysics, 1. ii, 14, to be most divine 
in two ways, first, as being kindred to 
the thought of God; second, as being 
knowledge of things divine. ‘Tomdérn 
5 dixas By ein pdvov: hy re yap pdAuor’ 
dy 6 Geds exou, cla ray emiornuay earl, 
kay ef Tis T&v Oclwy etn. Cf, the note on 
Eth. 1. ii. 8, , 
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2 Bri 8 or Oewpnrinh, elpnra] It 
is difficult to point out a precise pas- 
sage corresponding to this reference 
(cf. Eth. IX. iii. 1, where a similar 
vague reference occurs). But perhaps 
it partly is meant to recal Eth. 1. xiii. 
20: Siwpl€era 5€ Kal n dpeth Kara thy 
diapopay Tabrny’ Aéyomev yap abTav Tas 
Bey Siavonrixas Tas 5¢ 7OiKds, partly 
Eth. 1. ¥. 7: tptros & éatly 6 Oewpn- 
Tubs, wept 08 Thy énloxefuy ev Tois 
érropévois morntdueba, There is nothing 
in Book VI. which corresponds. 

3 eVAovyov 5t—eiva] ‘ And it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that those who know 
pass their time more pleasantly than 
those who are enquiring.’ This is op- 
posed to the often repeated saying 
that ‘the search for truth is more pre- 
cious than truth itself.’ Thus Bishop 
Butler says, ‘Knowledge is not our 
proper happiness. Whoever will in 
the least attend to the thing will see, 
that it is the gaining, not the having 
of it, which is the entertainment of 
the mind. Indeed, if the proper hap- 
piness of man consisted in knowledge 
considered as a possession or treasure, 
_ men who are possessed of the largest 
share would have a very ill time of it; 





as they would be infinitely more sen- 
sible than others of their poverty in 
this respect. Thus he who increases 
knowledge would eminently increase 
sorrow.’ (Sermon XV.) In onerespect 
these two views are reconcileable; 
for Aristotle never meant to say that 
the €&s or xrfjois THs coplas consti- 
tutes happiness, but the évépyeim kara 
Thy copiay, ‘the play of the mind un- 
der the guidance of philosophy.’ He 
contrasts the peace and repose of con- 
viction with the restlessness of doubt. 
Inthesame spirit Bacon said (Zssayt.), 
‘ Certainly, it is heaven upon earth to 
have a man’s mind move in charity, 
rest in providence, and turn upon the 
poles of truth.’ But in another re- 
spectthe views of Aristotle areirrecon- 
cileable with those above quoted from 
Butler. The one over-states, nearly 
as much as the other under:states, the 
blessings of knowledge. And Ari- 
stotle strangely leaves out of account 
that sense of ignorance which the 
wisest man will always retain. His 
statement is chargeable with philo- 
sophie pride, which, as we have said 
(Vol. I. Essay III. p. 165), Socrates 
and Plato were free from. 
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6 gore 5€ Kal H TOU moALTLKOD— 
vioay| ‘But moreover the 


(function) of the politician also is 


c / 
eT Epay 


restless, and beyond mere administra- 
tion it aims at power and distinctions, 
or, if happiness for the man himself 
and his citizens, at all events a happi- 
ness which is something distinct from 





the exercise of the political art; nay 
we are in search of this happiness— 
plainly as something distinct.’ codia, 
while producing happiness, is identical 
with it; but woA:ti is to happiness 
as means to end. Cf. Eth. VI. xii. 5: 
ovx ws larpich Sylear, add’ ds 7 bylea, 
obtws 7 copla (moet) ebdamoriay, The 
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words fv xal Cyrotuey may be referred 
to Eth. . ii. 9: 7 pev otv péBodos 
TovtTwy épierat, TOALTIK] TIS OvCA, 

8 Kar& Tovs tapavobvtas| The mo- 
ralists, says Aristotle, take a shallow 
view in bidding us tame down our as- 
pirations to our mortal condition. Cf, 
Rhet. ut. xxi. 6, where the gnome, 
Ovara xph Toy bvardy dpoveiy, is quoted 
from Epicharmus. Isocrates (Ad Dem. 
p-9 b) gives asort of reconciliation of the 
views: d@dvata pty ppdvet TG meyadd- 
Wuxos elvat’ Ovnra dt TE cuppetpws tay 
bwapxévtwy &rodavew, which reminds 
one of George Herbert's quaint lines: — 


‘Pitch thy behaviour low, thy projects 

high: 

So shalt thou humble and magnani- 
mous be: 

Sink not in spirit: who aimeth at 
the sky 

Shoots higher much than he that. 
means a tree. 

A grain of glorie mixt with humble- 


nesse : 
Cures both a fever and lethargick- | 
nesse.’ = 


si yap Kal TE dynp—orepexer] ‘ For 
VOL. II. 





though (this noblest part) be small in 
proportionate bulk, yet in power and 
dignity it far surpasses all the other 
parts of our nature.’ Aristotle here 
signifies that the divine particle (voids) 
bears a small proportion to the whole 
of our composite nature. And in ac- 
cordance with this he elsewhere in- 
timates that only at short and rare 
intervals can man enjoy the fruition 


of his diviner nature. Cf. Metaph. 
XI. vii. g: ef ody obtws eb Zxe1, dS Hpuets 


Pol, vi. 
v.12: & wey TS TAL ouuBalver Tots 
avOpéros odvydKis yiyvecOu. With 
which we may compare the saying of 
Spinoza (De Intellectus Emendatione, 
Il.), that at first he found himself 
only able to rest in the idea of ‘the 
truly good’ for short intervals, yet 
that these intervals became longer 
and more frequent as he went on. ‘ Et 
quamyis in initio hee intervalla essent 
rara et per admodum exiguum tem- 
poris durarent, postquam tamen Verum 
Bonum magis ac magis mihi innotuit, 
intervalla ista frequentiora et longiora 
fuerunt.’ Aristotle idealises these 
moments of the philosopher, suppos- 


mote, 6 Geds del, Oavuacrdv. 
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ing them to extend throughout life, 
n teArela 8n evSapovia atrn by etn 
avOpdémov, AaBodca pjkos Blov réAciov. 


VIII. Aristotle, pursuing his theme, 
declares further the paramount excel- 
lence of the philosophic life, by show- 
ing that the life of practical morality 
holds a merely secondary place, (1) 
because it is bound up with man’s 
composite nature, that is, with the 
passions ; (2) because it is more de- 
pendent on external circumstances ; 
(3) because such a life cannot possibly 
be attributed to the gods. He adds 
that though the philosopher will cer- 
tainly require a degree of external 
prosperity, this will only be a very 
moderate degree, as the sayings of 
ancient sages testify. And if there 
be any providence of the gods watch- 
ing over men, it may be presumed 
that this will especially watch over the 
philosopher, who loves and honors 
that which is divine. 

3 gvveCevarat 5¢—AdvOpwmixal] ‘Wis- 


dom moreover seems inseparably con-* 


nected with excellence of the moral 


_ syllogism. 





nature, and this with wisdom, since 
the major premisses of wisdom are in 
accordance with the moral virtues, 
and ‘the right’ in morals is that 
which is in accordance with wisdom. 
But as wisdom and moral virtue are 


bound up with the passions, they % 


must be concerned with our composite 
nature; and the virtues of the com- 
posite nature must be purely human.’ 
And therefore secondary to philosophy, 
which is more than human. This 
passage appears to contain the germ 
of much that is expanded in the 
Eudemian books, cf. Eth. yi. xii. 
§-16; xii. 4. But we may observe, 
1st, that wisdom (ppévyots) is here as 
if for the first time coming forward 
in opposition to philosophy (cogia), 
and not in that recognised opposition 
which would have been the case, had 
Book VI. been previously written ; 
2nd, that there is no reference to any 
previous discussions on the as 


_ ovve{evxra:] Wisdom and moral 
virtue are here said to be reciprocally 
connected, just as it is said of pleasure 
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and life, chap. iv. 11: cuve(etx@as 
ev yap raira dalveta Kal xwpiopdy 
ob BéxeoOat. 

7d cbvOerov| Cf. chap. vii. 8. The 
term occurs repeatedly in the Phedo 
of Plato, ef. p. 86.4: airy F 7 Adpa 
kai ai xopdal cdpara Te Kal coparoe.d7 
Kal tbvOera Kal yeddn earl nal Tov 
Ovnrod Evyyern. Cf. Hth. vu. xiv. 8. 

4 Tav pey yop avayKalwv—duolcer| 
‘For though on the one hand both 
(the philosopher and the practical 
man) will have an equal need of the 
ordinary means of life, even if the 
practical man takes more trouble about 
the concerns of the body and such 
like—for there will be but little 
difference in this respect—on the other 
hand there will be a wide difference 
with regard to the discharge of their 
respective functions. The term 6 





wodttixés here appears to be used in 
opposition to 6 copds (§ 13), not as 
distinctively indicating ‘the politician,’ 
but as representing the whole class of 
the active virtues, which are subse- 
quently analysed. Thus, Eth. 1.-v. 4, 
we find of xaplevres kal xpaxtixol 
given as equivalents for of woActixol. 

TG avdpely 5& Suvduews] Sdvapus here 
seems used in a sense exactly cor- 
responding to ‘physical power. In 
modern warfare, a weak body may 
often be accompanied by the highest 
personal courage, but in the ancient 
mode of fighting this would haye been 
impossible or useless. 

7G capport eovaias| ‘The temperate 
man will require full liberty of grati- 
fication.’ Cf. Eth. 1. v. 3: 51a 7d woAAvdS 
wav évy Tats etovclais duownafeiy Zap- 
SavardrA@. VL vi. 5: of 8 ev rais 
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éfovalais. The use of the article, and 


defined the thought of God as ‘the 


of the plural number, makes a slight 
difference in signification. 

7 Siekiotor 5t—Ocdv] ‘And if we 
went through all the virtues, we should 
see that whatever relates to moral 
action is petty and unworthy of the 
gods.’ Aristotle argues here that we 
cannot attribute morality to the Deity 
without falling into mere anthropo- 
morphism ; but it might be replied 
that there is the same difficulty in 
conceiving of God as engaged in 
philosophic thought. Aristotle him- 
self felt this difficulty, and elsewhere 





thinking upon thought’ (Metaph. x1. 
ix. 4), which would not only deprive 
the Deity of all those fatherly and 
tender functions, which the human 
race is prone to attribute to Him; 
but would also remove Him from the 
conditions of all human thinking. If 
it be conceded that the life of God is 
only analogous to that of the philoso- 
pher; we might then ask, why not also 
analogous to the life of the good man ? 
Plato, by placing the ‘idea of justice’ 
in the supra-sensible world, allowed a 
more than mortal interest to morality. 
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And he speaks of the just man, by the 
practice of virtue, being ‘ made like to 
God. Rep. 613 a, quoted below. 

10 Aristotle seems to lose no op- 
portunity of expressing his contempt 
for great potentates. ‘Reason is not 
implied in kingly power,’ th. x. vi. 
4. ‘One may do noble deeds without 
ruling over land and sea,’ &c. We 
may again refer to George Herbert, 
who in his verses on Church Musick 
says, i 
‘ Now I in you without a bodie move, 

Rising and falling with your wings ; 


We both together sweetly live and | 


love, 
Yet say sometimes, God help poore 
kings.’ 





ixavov 5& tocad@’ brdpxew] i.e. Ta 
Mérpia, referring to amd ray petpiov 
above. 

kar& Thy aperhy] ¢.e. whether philo- 
sophie or moral excellence. 

11 Kal Sddwv 5¢] Referring to the 
well-known story in Herodotus, 1. ¢. 
30,8q., where Solon pronounces Tellus, 
the Athenian citizen, to have been the 
happiest man he had ever known. 

éuce 5 Kal *Avatarydpas—pdvor] 
‘ Anaxagoras moreover seems not to 
have conceived of “the happy man” 
as a rich man or a potentate, when he 
said that he should not be surprised 
if (his “happy man”) appeared a 
strange person to the crowd, for they 
judge by externals, having no sense 
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of aught beside.’ Anaxagoras, being 
asked to define “the happy man,” 
said that his opinion, if he declared it, 
would be thought paradoxical. 

12 ovppwreiy 5) —broAnrréoy] ‘The 
opinions of the philosophers appear 
then to coincide with our arguments, 
Authority of this kind affords a certain 
ground of belief. But truth in prac- 
tical matters is settled by an appeal 
to facts and human life, for in them 
rests the decision. We ought then to 
consider previous sayings with a re- 
ference to facts and life: if those 
sayings agree with facts, we should 
accept them, if they differ, we must 
undertake a discussion of the subject.’ 
Cf. th. 1. viii. 5. 

13 Oceopidéotatos Zounev elvor| The 
term GeopiAjs occurs repeatedly in 
Plato; cf. especially the interesting 
passage in Republic, p. 613 a: where it 
is said that “all things work together” 
for the good of those whom the gods 
love. 
dixalov avipds, édy 7° év wevia yiyvnrat 
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bs dy mpodupetcOan €0<An Sixatos yiver Oat 
kal émirndevwy dperhy eis Bcov duvatdyv 
avoporp duorotcba Beg. 
ei ydp tis—omep Soxet] ‘For if 
there be any care of human affairs by 
the gods, as men think there is.’ We 
may compare Shakspeare’s 
‘If powers divine 
Behold our human ‘actions, as they 
do.’ 


Aristotle expresses here no opinion, 
one way or the other, as to the reality 
of a Divine Providence. Soxe? merely 
indicates that an opinion is held; the 
word is frequently used to indicate a 
false opinion or faney. Cf. Eth. vu. 
xii. 3: doxe? d& yéveots tis elvar, Ort 
kuplws &yaAdvaX. vi. 3: Sone? pty obv 
edaovind Tatra elvar, Bre K.7.A, 
Plato had said that moral virtue (see 
the last note) placed men peculiarly 
under the care of thegods. Aristotle, 
differing from Plato in his conception 
of the Deity, says, if there be any care 
of men by the gods, it must surely be 
extended in an especial degree not 
to the just man, but to the philosopher, 
since philosophy is most akin to the 
life of the Deity Himself, 
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Kay oftws| ‘Even on this supposi- 
tion.’ It seems probable that Ari- 


teaching is merely empirical. So far 


stotle had in his mind the very words 
of Plato, above quoted. 


IX. The theory of human life now 
being complete, Aristotle asks if any- 
thing more is wanting? The answer 
is Yes, since theory is not by itself 
enoughto make men good. For virtue 
three things are required, nature, 
teaching, and custom. The first is 
beyond man’s control ; the second may 
be identified with theory, which we 
have now supplied ; the third requires 
institutions for the regulation of life, 
which may either be (1) of public, or 
(2) of private ordinance. As a fact, 
the state too much neglects (§ 14) the 
arrangement of daily life, and there- 
fore private individuals must address 
themselves to the task, in a scientific 
spirit, and must first learn the princi- 
ples of legislation. Whence are these 
principles to be learnt? On the one 
hand we find that practical politicians 
neither write nor speak on the prin- 
ciples of their art. On the other 
hand the Sophists, who profess to teach 
politics, are far from understanding 
eyen what it is, and their mode of 





from imparting principles, they go to 
work in an eclectic way, collecting 
laws, which are mere results, lying, 
as it were, on the surface. Legis- 
lation, as a science, has in short been 
neglected hitherto, and must now be 
essayed. We must enter at once upon 
the whole theory of the state, examin- 
ing former speculations, and existing 
constitutions, and developing a con- 
ception of the best form of government. 

According to the sequence of ideas 
in this chapter, it would appear that 
the connecting link between ethics 
and politics is to be found in the 
word @0s, custom, or mode of life. 
As custom has great influence upon 
men’s power of attaining virtue and 
the chief good, and on the other hand 
as the institutions of individual life 
have a close connection with those of 
the state, it follows that politics are 
the complement of ethics, 

1 GAAG paGAAov 7d mpdrrew adtd] 
Under the head of ‘doing’ are of 
course included the functions of 
thought, which, as we have just been 
told, are the highest forms of action 
inman. Cf. Pol. vu. iii. 8: aGAAad rdv 
mpaxrixoy ovK dyvayKaiov eivos mpds 
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érépous, kadwep otovral tives, ovde Tas 
diavoias elvar pdvas TavTas mpaxTiKas 
Tas Tv GroBawdyTwY Xap yryvouEevas 
ex Tud mpaTTev, GAAG TOAD UaAAOY TAS 
avToreAets kal Tas abTay Evexev Oewpias 
kal Siavohces. So too under dperh, 
codia is included as its highest form. 

3 ToAAobs dy pucbods| The saying 
of Theognis (v. 432) was that the 
Asclepiadee would have deserved great 
reward had they known how to heal 
the minds of men. 


Ei & ’AckAnmiddas TodT0 Swe eds, 


"lacbar KkakdtTnTa Kal arnpas pévas 
avdpav, 

TloAAovs by pucbobs Kal peydaAous 
&pepor. 


The last line is quoted in the Meno 





of Plato, p. 95 8, to indicate that 
Theognis held teaching inefficacious 
to produce virtue. Aristotle borrows 
the application. On Theognis see Vol. 
I. Essay IT. 

KaToK@xinov ee Tis dperis| * Under 
the influence of virtue.’ This word, 
which is also written xatax® x.moyr, 
seems derived from xaréxew, with 
a reduplication. In Ar. Pol. 1. ix. 8, 
we find xataxéximuot mpds, and ib, via. 
Vii. 4, Katakdxtnor bd, 

5 Te ee maraod Tots Heat KareiAnp- 
uéva] ‘ What has long been fastened 
in the character.’ 

6 tots &s GAnOas ebtuxéow] ‘To 
those who are in the most ideal sense 
of the term to be called fortunate.’ 
Cf. Eth. mt. v. 17: wal 7d €6 Kal 7d 
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~ ” CCgdlee’ \ , ~ r ‘ 
Aoig, aAAwWS Te xab.vdoig. O14 voporg det TeTayGas THY 
Tpodyy xal ra emitydeipara*’ ovx EoTaL yap AvToa 
cuvyiy yiwiueva. ov ixavoy 0 lows véoug ovTag Tpodis 9 
, eae , ~ > ~~ > > \ eae. / 
wok emimersing tuxeiv opbio, AAA’ emeidy) xal avdpmdévrag 
Nm~ 9 s 2 -& sae \ \ ~ 4 > 
Ost emitypedery avTa nal 20iSzobou, xal mepl raitirae deoiued 
sy a \ HON De ee & Bi ‘, ry \ "0 
av youmy, xa Crwg 37 mech mavTH Tov Ploy’ of yap mToA- 
Aol OVE xv, TAA a rAG 4 ~ \ G / I a 
AH Parr 4] Ady wedapyotor xal Cymbals 7 
~ ~ / ~ #e 
TO xHAAD. Giowep olovtal tives Todg vouolerodvrag deiv10 
Pav mapaxarsiv exh tiv apetiy xal woorpémeobor Toi: 
HAAG yap, Wo STaxovTouevwy THY emieixids Toig eect 
Tponypevwy, amebodor 02 xal aduerrépoig odor xorAaoErs 





KaA@s TovTO wepuKévar  TeAcla Kad 
GAnOwh dy etn cipvia, 

9 ovx ixavby &—rby Blor] ‘It is 
not enough perhaps that, while young, 
people should meet with right nurture 
and superintendence, but, as when 
grown up they must practise the things 
in question, and accustom themselves 
to them, so we shall need laws about 
these things, and in general about the 
whole of life.’ In a spirit the very 
opposite of this remark, Pericles is 
* reported (Thucyd. mu. 37) to have 
boasted of the freedom enjoyed by 
the Athenians from all vexatious in- 
terference with the daily conduct of 
individuals: €AcvOépws 5& td TE mpds 
7d Kowdy TmodiTrevouey Kal es Thy mpds 

VOL. II. 





GAATAoUS Tay Kal? jucpay emiTndev- 
udrwv broplay, ob 3¢ dpyis Tov méAas, 
ei kal? jdovhy te Spa, Exovtes, ovde 
&Cnulous wey Auvmnpas 5& TH Sper axXOn- 
ddvas mporriOeuevor. On the one hand 
Thucydides praised the free system of 
Athens; on the other hand Aristotle 
praised the organised and educational 
system of Sparta; see below § 13, 
and cf. Eth. 1. xiii. 3, and note. He 
was probably led into this political 


- mistake, partly by the state of society 


in Athens itself, partly by the influence 
of Plato, from whom he imbibed the 
essential idea of communism,—which 
is, that the state should arrange as 
much as possible, instead of as little 
as possible, 


Dae & 
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~ ~ 4 / 
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> ao . . 4 > / 2. S550 
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PhS” @ , / \ ~ ~ db: , ’ * 
pif exovra mpatreyv Ta hataa, Tatra O& ylyvoir’ av 
~ 7 »” 7 
Piovpévorg xara Tiva voov xal raEsy opbryy, Eyouray io yov. 
€ \ y \ / > ” 4.3 ‘ IDV ‘ 
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> ~ INL \ oo e,e.% > U ‘ / ” 
avayxatoy, vd? 07 bAws 7 Eveg avdz05, ey RPaciréwg ovTOS 

‘ w 7 
7 Tivog ToovUTOU' 6 OF vomog avayxacTiniy Eyer SivaptyY, 
\ ~ ~ 
Adyogs wy amd Tivos Hpovycews xal vod. xal T&y py 
A , / ~ ~ 
avipwmuv éybaizover Todg evavTiovpévoug Taig oppats, 
a > ~ 2 IN IN ee 5 se Dy: / ’ a > 67 
xav ophis avTd dpow' 6 68 vonog oux tori exaybryg 
4 ee / > , \ ~ ’ / 
I3TATTWY TO ements. ev povy Dt TH Aaxedaspoviwy mors 
, / > / ~ ~ 
pet OAlywv 6 vomobérng emipcrciov Ooxei memorjobon 
tpodis Te xal emitydevparwv: ev 08 Taig wAsioTaig Tay 
nm , \ ~ 
morswv enusanras weph ty roodrwy, xab Sy exaorros 
e , ~ , ‘> SDP 29a e 
ws BovAsTas, xuxAwrin@s bepsoredoy TaLowy 1O aAoyou, 
F \ 

14 xpAaTIOTOV pev ov TO ylyverbos xoIwyy emipérgiay xal 
’ \ \ P) fod a-% ou § ; ~ > b] / 
opbny xab dpav avro ddvacbasr xowy 0 eFaperoupevwy 

/ a ~ / / 
exaoTw OoFesev av mpoorxey Toig ohetéporg Téxvorg xal 
/ ‘ > > ‘ A Dy ~ 4 
dirog sig aperny cupParrcoc§ar, 7 mpoaspsiobal ve. 
, ~ a ~ au 4 5 so > ~ > / 
parista 0 ay rotro divardas Od5eiy ex Thy cipnucvwv 
/ 7 / 
vouoleTixos ‘yevauevoge ai piv yap xowal emrindrcson 





13 kukAwmixas | Referring to Homer, 
Odyss. 1X. 114: 


opinion,’ which in so many respects, 
and more naturally, supplies the place 
of legislation. 

14 Kal Bpiv abrd divacba] ‘ And 
that it should have power to effect the 
object in question.’ This apparently 
Aristotle considers that any people | refers to § 12: 9 piv obv mwarpiKh 
among whom the state does not settle | mpdéoratis obi Exe Td lo xupdy K.7. A. 
by law the customs of daily life is udricra 8 —vyevduevos] ‘But from 
unworthy to be called a society at all. | what we have said it would appear 
He ignores that element called ‘ publie | that a person would best be able to 


Oeworever 5& Exacros 
raidwy 4S aadywv, obd GAAhAwy 
dA €youatv. 
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\ ie , : oo =F \ , A Netse a 
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§z7. 7 A 4 >\ \ Dy , « Mg ov 
zig TH Duos. Ets OF xal Oradspovow ai xad Exacroyts 
~ ~ ~ ad \ ~ / 
mordeias thy xowdy, wWorep ext larpints’ xx40rov pey 
\ ~ / / c / \ 
yap TH wupettovTs oupdéoss Yrvyia xal aoitia, Tih 
Ww >» ed \ oy > ~ \ | es | td 
0 lows ov, 6 Te MuXTIx0g lows ov Tao THY HITHY BayrY 
/ > ~ bs / fe » ~ \ 
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a 27 ~ ? P< * , * ~ A ~ 
EXAGTOY Ibias THg EMIBsAsing yivoLevyg’ PAAAD Yao TOD 
’ , eo > > ° "A X\ 
™ p00 dopou TUYHXaVEL EXXOTOS. AAA em nsAayozby perv 
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apioTa xad Evy xak iaTpOg xal yuRvaoTINS xa WAG AAAIS 
\ 4 * | a ~ a ~ ~ ~ ~ 
6 To xaborov eldws OTL Tao 7 Tolg ToMicds* TOU xolvoD 
X ¢. -3 2 ~ , / \ beer ’ \ > % 6 
Yap ab ETioTY par AgyovTal TE nak Eloy. 69 LAY AAG? 
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HL EYOG TivOg OVOSY ITWS KWAVEL KAAWS em inzan divas xO 
3 7 7 / > ~ x lf 
averioTHuova ovTa, Teeanevoy 0 axpiPHo Ta cupPal 
By > € , Ww.9 > 7 , hay ae A 
youTa ed exanotw Ov eumeipiav, xalanep xal largo Evios 
~ ~ v be / NY * X / 
Ooxotiosy EauTw@y apiortos elvas, Etépw ovdiv ay duvamevor 
3 , xNN oS 7 a - , 
emapneoas. ovdev 0 yTTOv lows TH ye Povrouevw Tey- 
~ / ‘ ~ ° x x U im / 
uxod yevéo$as xat Gewpytinw® ert To xaSoroy Padiaréoy 
so NV x > ~ : / c ’ A wv 
Elvat OISshev Av, XAxeivO yuwpLoTéoy WS EvOEYeTAL* elpyTau 
\ a - ~ / \ ~ 
yap ors meph Tod ai emsoriat Taya 62 xab 7H17 





do this (z.e. to help his children and | for. That the family is a deduction 
friends towards virtue) after learning | from the state, which is prior in point 
the principles of legislation.” As we | of idea, we know to hare been Ari- 
find from Eth. vi. viii. 2, legislation | stotle’s opinion, Pol. 1. il. 12. 

was considered by Aristotle to be the 16 ov piv GAAd—éureiplav] ‘And 
superior (¢pxitextrovxh) form of poli- | yet perhaps nothing hinders a man 
tical thought. A person possessing. | even without scientific knowledge 
the general principles of scientific | treating well some particular case, 
legislation (see below, § 16) would | from an accurate observation, empiri- 
be best able to deduce rules for the | cally, of what results on each thing 
guidance of his family, and at the | being tried’ Cf. Metaph. 1. i. 7: 
same time to allow of such exceptions | mpds wey ody 1d mpdrrewv eumeipla 
as individual peculiarities might call | réxvns ob3év Boxe? diapeperv, GAAG Ka) 

Yy2 
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yap edxer TIS moriTIxTS elvas. 


x > ad s 
q ovy opoov Daiveros 


~ ~ n nn ~ / 

el Tig ToAITINIAS Kal TOY AcITaY EmioTHwY Te ab Ouva- 
> a \ ~ »” c > A 7 7 

pEwMv;, EY BEY Yao Tog AAAOIG Of aUTOL daivovrar Tag 


ts ‘3 \ 
TE OUVa[LELS TapadiwovTes 0th 


? > \ | ee ~ 
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Ta Os 


~ > ~ 
evepyovvTes amr auTiy, 
\ > ee 
WOAITINOA ETMAYYEAAOVTAS 


pay Oiarxey ob corer au, m pares 0 auTrdy oudels, AAW 
ol Tans Tevopeevol, of doGouey a ay duvayses tTivl ToOTO mparrely 


xah ep.mreboho p-arADov 7 Orervolee 


ouTe yap vpdhorres ouTE 


AgyovTes Teph Tey Towovurwy dalvovTas (xairos HAAALOY 
is ef x U N , \ 3 / 2° oe 
vv lows 7) Aodyoug Olmavixoug Te xa Onunyopixovg), Od av 
~ wv 
TOAITIXOUG MWemolnxoTes TOUS TheTEpoug visig 4 TivES 


19 AAAOUG THY dirwy, 


7 > 7 ” 
etaoyov 0 vy, elmep eduvavTo* oUTE 


n~ ” 

yop Tals morcow Apevoyv ovdty xarérArmoy dv, o0F 
« ~ c / , ae ~ n 7 / 
QuTOIS bmapsa TPOEAOWT AVY LAAAOY TIS TOImUTYCS duva- 


pezws, ovdt On Toig Oiararois. 


od pany paxpov ye Eormey 


1 eumeipia cupBarrsrbar? obs? yap eylyvovr av die 
Tio mworitixiig cuvnfelag moritixol* O10 Toig edieeévorg 


\ ~~ DIN VN ~ ° , 
20 TED MOAITINYS EL0Eva MpoTOEly Eolxey EUTEIDIAS. 


Tay Os 





HGAAov émitiyxdvovtas dp@uev Tovs 
éurelpous Tay tvev Tijs éumeiplas Adyorv 
exdvTwy. 

17 Syria yap obv Kal roy mporebévra| 
‘Any one you like to propose.’ Cf. 
Eth.t. iii. 8: +b mporWéueba, ‘what we 
propose to ourselves.’ 

18 pdpioy yap éddner THs wodrTiKhs 
elva] ‘For, as we said, legislation is 
generally considered to be a branch 
of politics.” This probably refers to 
Eth. i. ii. 7: xpwmévns 5 rabrns tats 
Avmals mpartikais Tay emoTnnav, ert 





5 vouoberovons ti det mpdrrew kar 
thyov &réxer bat. 

erayyésAovTar mev SiSdoKew of co- 
giaral] Cf. Plato, Meno, p. 95 B: of 
copiotal cor ovror, otwep pdvor eraryyéer- 
Aovrat, doxovar BddoKador elvan dperhs 5 
The whole of the present discussion’ 
on the teaching of political science is 
evidently suggested by that on the 
teaching of virtue in the Meno, where 
it was shown that the great statesmen 
do not attempt to teach their sons 
virtue, and that the Sophists, who 


—» i) 


~ useless. 
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profess to teach it, are doubtful in- 
structors. 

20 of 5 véu01—éolkaciv] ‘ But laws 
are as it were the results of political 
science.’ Aristotle’s account of the 
Sophists’ method of teaching politics 


is precisely analogous to his account | 
of the way in which they taught | 


dialectic. He here speaks of their 
taking a shallow view of politics, and 
making it an inferior branch of rhe- 
toric; and he adds that they adopted 
a superficial eclecticism, making col- 
lections of laws without touching upon 
the principles from which legislation 
must depend. They thus imparted 
mere results, which to those who are 
uninstructed in principles are wholly 
In the same way (Soph. 
Elench. xxxiii. 16) he says they gave 
various specimens of argument to be 
learnt by heart, and that this was no 
more use than if a person who under- 
took to teach shoemaking were to 
provide his pupils with an assortment 





of shoes. Adyous yap of uév bnropixods 
of 5 épwrntixods edidocay exuavOdaveww, 
eis obs TAcioTaKs Cunimrey ghOnoay 
éxdrepo: Tovs GAATAwY Adyous. Ardwep 
Taxeia wev &rexvos F hv 7 didacKkadrla 
Tois pavOavover map aiT@v- ov yap 
TEXYNY GAG TA awd THs TéExYNS BiddyTEs 
madevew tireAduBavoy, domwep by ef zs 
emothunvy odokwy mwapaddcew emi rd 
pndtv moveiy rovs wédas, eira ocKuTo- 
Touhy pevy ph didacKxo, pnd dbev 
duvhoerar wopl(ecOar Ta TowiTa, doin 
Se TOAAG evn TavToOdaxGy brodynudtwv. - 

21 ob yap gpalvovrai—éias] ‘For 
men do not appear to learn the 
physician’s art from treatises, though 
(they who write such treatises) aim at 
stating not only.modes of treatment, 
but how people-can be cured and how 
each person is to be treated, according 
to a classification of habits (of body).’ 
ovyypoppdrwv here is frequently trans- 
lated ‘ prescriptions,’ but, from what 
Aristotle says about them,clearly some- 
thing more is meant. In the Minos 
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which bears Plato’s name we find 
ovyypéuuara used as a generic word, 
of which several species, iarpixd, yewp- 
yiucd, poryerpixd, &e., are mentioned, 
and are compared (as here) with 
Cf. Minos, p. 316 ¢ sqq.: H5n 
mote évéruxes tvyypduparte mep) byelas 
Tay Kanvévtwy ; “Eyoye.—larpind tipa 
kal iarpikol vouot Tad ra Te ovyypdumara 
€or 14 Taéy iatpev ; “larpine pevTor.— 
“Ap oov Kal Td yewpyiKd ovyypdupara 
yewpyixol vou eiciv; x7 A. The 
cvyyptuuata here mentioned were 
perhaps ‘reports of cases,’ or mono- 
graphs on particular diseases, 

cots 8 &vev—yévowto] ‘ But those 
who without proper training study 
such things would not be able 
to judge of them correctly (except 
indeed by natural ability), though | 
they might gain an appreciative 
faculty with regard to the subject.’ 
égis here denotes the state of mind | 
formed by scientific training. Such a 
training especially produces ‘ judg- 
Cf. Pol. x11. 
xi, 14: fora yap Exacros pty xelpwv 
Kpiths Tay elddtwy. Eth. 1. iii. 5, and 
note. This kind of judgment, as | 
being deep and original, is distin- | 


‘laws.’ 





ment’ (7d xplvew Kad@s), 


guished above from cuveots, the power 
of appreciation, but in Eth, vr. x. 2 
atveots is called kpiruch, in a lower 
sense, and as contrasted with wisdom, 
which is mpaxtinh. 

22 Tapadiméytrwy ody] One must be 
struck with the disdainful way in 
which Aristotle here quite sets aside 
the Republic and Laws of Plato, by 
which he had been himself so much 
influenced, as if they were not to be 
reckoned as even attempts at founding 
the science of politics. Below, he 
alludes to them as ‘perhaps on some 
particular points having made good 
remarks.’ 

mp@rov wey obv] A rough outline of 
the Politics is here given, as Aristotle 
conceived it before writing it. The 
sketch is so very general that it omits 
the subject of Book I., and yet critics 
have thought that this passage may 
be taken as evidence of what the order 
of books in Aristotle's Politics should 
be. 

éx Tay curnypevwv rokiTE@y] ‘From 
my collection of constitutions.’ Cf. 
Cicero, De Finibus, v. iv: ‘ Omnium 
fere civitatum, non Grecie solum, sed 
etiam barbarie, ab Aristotele mores, 
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instituta, disciplinas; a Theophrasto | xal, dpicroxparixal, kal rupayvixal, The 
leges etiam cognovimus.’ Diogenes | fragments of this work have been 
Laertius, in his list of the works of | collected by C. F. Neumann, and may 
Aristotle, mentions (v.i. 12): woArreiae | be found in the Oxford reprint of 
mérAewy Svotv Beovcav éffjkovta Kal | Bekker’s edition of Aristotle. 

éxardy, Kat i5iq Snuoxpatinal, dAvyapxi- | 
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‘undérepos ii. 259. 
povadicds apiOuds ii, 111. 
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181. Corruptio optimi, ii. 187. 
oetos avnp, ii. 194. 

III. Logic. Cicero’: account of the 
Topics, i. 8. Aristotle claims to be 
founder of logic, i. 13. 

1V. Metaphysics. Unity of Thought 
and Being, ii. 8304. His nominalism, 
i. 161. Analytic, i. 162. Four causes, 
i. 171-2. Absolute and relative know- 
ledge, i. 354. doxal, how come by, i. 
375. Knowledge better than search, ii. 
335. Fruition only -at intervals, ii, 
337. Ideas not practical, i. 8367. Pro- 
ductive art, ii. 156-158. Things that 
can be made perfect, ii. 328. Mathe- 
matics, ii. 171. 

V. Physics. Treatise on Physics 
appears to have been edited by Eudemus, 
i. 20. Nature, i. 221-9. ‘Chance,’ i. 
222. ‘Necessity, i, 223. Optimism, 
i. 225. Design in nature, i. 172, 
223-226. Chain of nature, i. 226- 
229, ii.303. Heavenly bodies, i. 228- 
229. Stars more divine than man, ii. 
166. Secular catastrophes, i. 230. 
Nature desires good, ii. 267. Makes 
nothing in vain, i, 346. Man and 
nature, i, 335. 

Life, i. 205. Life sweet, ii. 304. 
Seale of life, i. 237. Plants, i. 206. 
Running, ii. 74. Senses of brutes, ii. 
48. Moral qualities of brutes, ii. 187, 
207, 218. 

Purer senses, ii, 330. Separate 
senses and common sense, ii. 172. 
Sleep and dreams, i, 398. Youth like 
wine, ii. 246. Psychology a branch of 
physics, ii. 206. Aristotle’s psychology 
chiefly Platonic, i. 142. Soul, i. 236- 
242, 394-401. Division of mind, i. 
343. Modes of mind three, i. 418. 
Resemblance of subject and object, ii. 
149. Two kinds of reason, i. 239. 
Permanence of mental states, i. £87. 
Attention, ii. 327. Immortality, i. 240- 
242. 

VI. Ethics. For the question of the 
three doubtful books of the Nicomachean 
Ethics, see Ludemian Ethics. 

Date of Nicomachean Ethics, i. 139. 
Arvistotle’s ethical method, i. 322-327, 
349. Individual brought forward by 
Cynics, i. 130. Advance on Plato— 
appeal to experience, and formulas, i. 
170. Abstract words have their mean- 
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ing ethicised,i. 171. Virtue not pre- 
dicable of God, i. 284. Boys have no 
virtue, i. 384. No doctrine of moral 
obligation, i. 416. Condemns suicide, 
ii. 37. Evil self-destructive, ii. 82. 

Book 1. End, Chief Good, Happi- 
ness: Psychology. — Doctrine of 
7édos, i. 171-181. Partly Cyrenaic, 
i. 132. Ends in Plato, i. 368. 
End-in-itself, i. 171-181. Chief 
good must be afrapxes (Platonic), i. 
141. Cannot be added to (Platonic), 
i. 141. Cannot be painful, ii, 263. 
€pyov (Platonic), i. 142, Happiness, 
i, 200-201. Requires body and soul, — 
ii. 231. 

Book 2. Habit and Definition of 
Virtue.—Virtue can be taught, i. 
123, 382. Doctrine of habit implicitly — 
Socratic, i. 123, Habit second 
nature, ii. 231. €£is, i. 191. evép- 
yera and habits, i. 181-201. 
‘Mean’ (Platonic), i. 201-12. 
Ignorance, ii. 11. Virtue a quality, — 
i. 418. 

Book 3. Will and the Virtues : 
Courage, Temperance.—Will, i. 227. 
Freedom of will overlooked, i. 317. 
List of virtues, i. 162. : 

Book 4, Liberality, Magnificence, 
Highmindedness, ote 
pirla, GANG, ebrpareAla, aidés,— 

Anger, ii. 215. 
Book 5. Justice,—Fustios, is 163. 
_ Natural and Conventional Justice, 
ii. 126. Justice a proportion, ii, 109, 
110, 124. 

Book 6. Moral Standard and In- 
tellectual Virtues.—pdvnois partly 
Platonic, i144. pdévimos as stan- 
dard Cynic, i. 129, 

Book 7. Incontinence and Moral 
Struggle: Pleasure.—Practical Syl- 
logism, i. 212, sqq. Three motives, 
ii. 150. 

Books 8-9. Friendship. — Partly 
suggested by Plato, i. 147. 

Book 10. Pleasure: Speculation: 
Transition to Politics.—Pleasure, i. — 
197-199. Prominence of Pleasure 
suggested by Cyrenaics, i. 184, 
Pleasure in Plato, i. 147. Pleasure 
and pain, i. 412-414. Pleasure not 
chief good, ii. 234. Amusements, 
ii. 333. Philosophy above morality, 
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ii. 338. 

337. 

VIL. Politics. Political ideas in 
Nic. Eth. i. 333-336. Ethics subor- 
dinate to Politics, i. 348. Philosophy 
end of state, i. 177-178, 348. Neces- 


Daty of. aspiration, ii. 


sity of Politics to Ethics, ii. 343-351. | 


Law universal, ii. 101, 141. Division 
of the science, ii. 168. Communities 
arise from mutual need (Platonic), 
ii. 117. Best form of government, ii. 
128. Tyranny worst form, ii. 125. 
Various forms, ii. 269-272. State 
prior in idea to family, ii. 275. Limited 
size of state, ii. 306. Legislation higher 
part of politics, ii. 347. Justice a pro- 
portion, ii. 109, 110, 124. Praises 
Sparta, ii. 345. Bad Political Economy, 
ii. 66. Money, ii. 119,122. Educa- 
tion should be public, ii. 107. Slave, 
ii. 334. Contempt for potentates, 
ii. 341. ; 

VIL. Rhetoric and Art. His ac- 
count of the rise of Rhetoric, i. 83. Art 
of composition, i. 90. The Ludicrous, 
ii. 92. Art, i, 205-206. Music, i. 
207. Masical sense, ii. 303. 

IX. Religion, i. 164-165.  Pro- 
vidence, i. 173, 235-6; ii. 342. God, 
i, 229-236, 185, 194, 196, 226; ii. 
247. ‘The gods,’ i. 233-234; ii. 128, 
275. God’s life is thought, ii. 330. 
Theology, ii. 332. Prayer, ii. 101. 

X. Lost Writings. ‘Dialogues, i. 5. 
Titles given by Diogenes, i. 9. Zuva- 
ywryh Texvav, i.83. ‘ Exoteric works,’ 


i, 329. ‘Gryllus’ i. 330. moArreta 
ii. 350. 
XI. Spurious Writings. De Virtu- 


tibus et Vitiis,i. 12. See also Eude- 
mian Ethics and Magna Moralia. 
Rhetoric to Alexander, i. 13. De 
Xenophane, &e. i. 94. De Motu 
Animalium, i. 213; ii. 186. Cate- 
gories, i. 362. 

Arrian, i. 293. 

Asceticism, i. 51. 

Aspasius, Commentator, i. 21. 

Athenians, no naval feeling, ii. 35. Their 
social freedom, ii. 345. 

Athenodorus, Stoic, i. 246,277. Another, 
j. 246, 278. 

Atticus, Platonist, i. 10. 

_ Aurelius, Marcus, i. 296-98, 
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Bacon, quoted, ii. 335. His ‘ believing 
Christian, i. 260. Depreciates Ari- 
stotle, i. 326. His ‘ forms,’ i. 424. 

Balbus, Lucilius, i. 299. 

Barea Soranus, i. 281. 

Beauty, size essential to, ii. 73. 

Bentham, i. 124. 

Berkeley, vision, i. 189. 

Bias of Priene, i. 59. 

Boethius, i. 8. 

Brasidas, ii. 127. 

Banyan, i. 304. 

Burke, quoted, ii. 38. 

Butler compared with Stoies, i. 257; i. 
311, 314. His ‘self love, ii. 300. 
Quoted, ii. 335. 


Czeranus, Stoic, i. 282. 

Callicles, i. 107, 109. 

Cannibalism, ii. 213. 

Carneades, Academic, i. 274. 

Casaubon, i. 34. 

Catiline, ii. 59. 

Cato the Censor, i. 274. Cato of Utica, 
i. 271, 277, 283. 

Chorus, comic and tragic, ii. 71. 

Chrysippus, Stoic, i. 246, 251-252, 260, 
264, 268, 269, 270, 271, 273, ii. 200. 

Cicero mentions ‘dialogues’ and ‘com- 
mentaries’ of Aristotle, i. 5. Had no 
real acquaintance with his. philosop':y, 
i. 8. Mentions Nic. Eth. by name, i. 10. 
Does not know who wrote them, i. 13. 
Quotes Aristotle’s Suvaywyh Texvav 
on rise of rhetoric, i. 83. Hears Posi- 
donius, i. 276. His philosophy, i. 279. 
On Aristotle’s ‘exoteric discourses, i. 
329. On Aristotle’s ‘Constitutions, i. 
350. Quoted, i. 357. 

Cleanthes, i. 246, 250-251. 
i, 266-267, 268. 

Cleobulus of Lindus, i. 59. 

Clitomachus, i. 274. 

Comedy, new, ii. 91. 

Convention and nature, i. 107-109, ii. 
126-127. 

Corax, i. 83. 

Coriscus, name used as example, i, 99. 

‘Corruption, human,’ i. 321, 433. 

Crantor, Academic, i. 169. 

Crates of Thebes, i. 130, 249. 


His hymns, 





Criticism on Aristotle, ancient and mo- 
|  dern, i. 1 sqq. 

_ Critolaus, Peripatetic, i. 274. 

' Cronus, Megarian, i. 249. 
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Customs, variety of, ii. 127. 

Cynics, i. 128-130, 146, 377. 

Cyrenaics, i, 128, 131-134, ii. 237, 320. 


Dante, quoted, i. 365. 

Delian epigram, i. 380. 

Demetrius, Peripatetic, i, 277. 

Democritus of Abdera, i. 68, 98, 108, 
116, 150, 227, 317. His arapatia, 
i. 414, : 

Demodocus of Leros, ii. 225. 

Diceearchus of Messana,quot ed, i. 57. 

Dignity, personal, among Greeks, ii. 118. 

Diogenes Laertius, his list of Aristotle's 
writings, i. 9. 

Diogenes of Sinope, i. 129-130. 

Diogenes of Babylon, i. 246, 274. 

Dionysodorus, i. 100. 

Dryden, quoted, i. 397. 

‘Duty,’ i. 212, 263, 313 sqq. 


Editors of Aristotle, their additions and 
interpolations, i. 35, 41. 

Education, systematic, begins with So- 
phists, i. 82. Position of teachers, 7b. 

Egnatius Celer, i. 281, 293. 

Eleatic ‘one, i. 364. 

Empedoeles, i. 98, 223, ii. 149. 

Epaphroditus, i. 293. 

Epicharmus, quoted, ii. 337. 

Epictetus, i, 293-296. 

Epicurism contrasted with Stoicism, i. 
247-248, 

Epicurus, i. 251, 

Ethics not a separate science before Ari- 
stotle, i, 44. Eras of morality, i. 46. 
Unconscious era, i. 48. Beauty of, 7b. 
Morality natural, i. 49. Influenced by 
Sophists, i. 101. Real ethics begin 
with Stoies, i. 244. 

Eubulides, Megarian, ii. 200. 

Eudemus of Rhodes, pupil of Aristotle, i. 7. 
No particulars of his life, i. 19. Story 
that Aristotle preferred Theophrastus, 
i. 19. His correspondence with Theo- 
phrastus, i. 20. Names of his writings, 
20, 21. 

Endemian Ethics, origin of name, i. 14. 
Negiected by commentators, i. 15. 
Commencement examined, i. 16-18. 
Often give Aristotle’s quotations, &c., 
more fully, i.17. Quoted as Eudemian 
by Aspasius, i. 21. Contents of, ib. 
Style, i.22. Compared with Aristotle's 
doctrines, i.23. Innovation on Aristotle, 
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i. 24. Style,i. 37. Describe virtue as 
giving end, i. 38. Practical and moral 
tendency, i. 39. On will, i. 212, ii. 5. 
Use of phrase efwrepixo Adyor, i. 332. 
Partly separate Ethics aud Politics, i. 
848. Correct Aristotle, ii. 40. 

Three books common to them and 
Nicomachean Ethics,i.33. Hypothesis 
of Casaubon, i, 34. Arguments for 
giving them to Aristotle, i. 35.. And 
to Eudemus, 35, 39-43. Refer to Eu- 
demian Ethics, i. 39. Do not complete 
Nic. Eth. i. 39. Possible theories as to, 
i. 42-43. Treatise on Pleasure (Book 
VIL.),i.145. Theory of Justice (Book 
V.), i. 8334. Full of logical formulas, 
ii.99, 150. Of subject of incontinence, 
ii 135. Of physiology, ii. 130, 171, 
206. Differ from Aristotle, ii. 98, 107, 
157, 176, 180, 184,240. Resemble or 
quote Eth. Nic., ii. 187, 138, 173, 181, 
182, 186, 206, 209, 219, 230, 233, 
234, 241, 245,247. Resemble or quote 
Eth. Eud. ii. 98, 100, 101, 104, 129, 
130, 146, 147, 148, 150, 151, 167, 
168, 183, 184, 185, 194, 198, 209, 
212, 219, 226, 228, 232, 235, 243. 
Borrow from Organon, ii. 153-156. 
Metaphysics, ii. 156-158, 167, 201. 
De Animd, ii. 149, 150, 152, 162, 
Politics, ii. 109, 110, 113. 


Eudoxus of Cnidas, ii. 315-316, i. 169, 
ii. 242. On Pleasure, i. 146. 

Euthydemus, i. 100, 127. 

Euxine, ii. 213. : 

Evenus of Paros, ii, 231. 


Freedom of will, i. 316-318. 

Fritzsche, Dr. A. T. H., editor of Budemian 
Ethics, i. 34. Thinks Book V. Ari- 
stotle’s, VI. and VII. Eudemian, i. 34. 
—ii. 169. 


Gender, transition from masculine to neuter, 
i. 388. 

Goats sacrificed to Theban Ze.s, ii. 127, 
286. 

Goethe quoted, i. 124,195. Dream-images, 
ii. 142. Yonth, ii. 246. 

Good, chief, great question of Greek ethies, 
i. 66.—109. a 

Gorgias of Leonti.m, i. 81, 87-88. His 
philosophy, i. 94-98.—100, Does not 
teach virtue, i. 102, 
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Hampden, Bishop, quoted, ii. 193. 

Harper, story of, ii. 282. 

Hegel quoted, i. 48. His Moralitiit and 
Sittlichkeit, i. 372.—ii. 200. 

Hegesias, i. 134. 

Heiresses, ii. 271. 

Heraclitus of Ephesus, i. 67, 150. On 
anger, i. 215.—His pride, ii 203. On 
senses, ii, 207.—ii. 253.—ii. 331. 

Herbert, George, quoted, ii. 337, 341. 

Herillus, Stoic, i. 246. 

Hermeum, ii. 41. 

Hesiod, his morality, i. 54-56. Frag 
mentary nature of Hesiodic writings, 
i. 55.—202. 

Hipparchus, son of Pisistratus, i. 51. 

Hippias of Elis, i. 86. His Neoptolemus, 
i. 105. 

Hobbes, ii. 60. 

Homer, his morality, i. 51-53. Plato’s 
respect for, i. 361. 

Honour, i. 357-358, ii. 74, 266, 279. 


Imperfect in quotations, i, 354, ii. 126, 
208, 288. 

Individual merged in State in Greece, i. 108. 

Instruments, ii. 273. 

Isocrates, i. 73. Upon Sophists and philo- 
sophers, i. 74-75, 102. On profits of 
Sophists, i. 81. On Gorgias and other 
Sophists, i. 94-95.—ii. 337. 


Jealousy, notion of divine, i. 64. 

Justinian, i. 301. 

Kant, his antinomies, i. 96. His ideal- 
ism like that of Gorgias, i. 97. 
Charges Aristotle with eudsemonism, 
i. 174. His theory of pleasure, i. 198, 
Accuses Aristotle of making only quanti- 
tative difference between virtue and vice, 
i. 208. On foundation of morals, i. 315— 
316. On freedom, ii. 20.—ii, 34.— 
ii. 64. 


Laconia invaded by Thebans, ii. 76. 

Lelius, C., i. 275. 

* Law’ in morals, i. 208-210, 263. Ro- 
man law and Stoicism, i, 299-302. 

Locke quoted, ii. 323. 

Lucilius, Epistles of Seneca addressed to 
him, i. 285 sqq. 

Lucretius, i. 279. 

Lyceum, Aristotle’s place of teaching, 
i 2: , 
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Marcellinus, friend of Seneca, i. 291-292. 

Maxims, basis of popular morality, i. 50 
sqq- Of the Seven Sages, i. 59. 

Mayo, Dr. Thomas, quoted, ii. 191. 

Megarians, their ddvauis and évépyea, i. 
183-184. Their ‘ good,’ i. 364. 

Melitus or Meletus, accuser of Socrates, 
i. 120. 

Milesians, ii. 225. 

Milton, i. 304. 

Mimnermus of Colophon, i. 58. 

Monotheism, i. 267. 

Moralia, Magna, origin of name, i. 14. 
Neglected by commentators, i. 15. 
Commencement examined, i. 18-19. 
Contents, &c., i. 24-25. Follow Ende- 
mus, 16. Begin by sketching history 
of ethies, i. 45.—i. 434, ii. 189, 197. 

Morals, see Ethics. 

Mothers, love of, ii. 267, 288. 

Mosaic code, its retaliation, ii. 117. 

Musonius Rufus, Stoic, i. 282, 293. 

Mysteries, &c., i. 64-66. 


Nature and convention, i. 107-109, ii. 
126-127. 

Neleus of Scepsis, i. 6. 

Neoptolemus, ii. 198. 

Nicomachus, father of Aristotle, i. 12. 
Son of Aristotle, i. 12-13. Notices of 
his life, i. 25-26. Did he edit Nic. 
Eth.? i. 26. 


‘ Obligation,’ i. 263. so £ 

* One,’ 364. ; - : 

Opinion, Aristotle constantly appeals to 
common, i. 44-47. His relation to, 
and borrowings from, i. 66. 


Petus, i. 282. 

Paley, i. 225, 313. 

Panetius, i. 275-276. 

Parliaments, French, ii. 22. 

Parmenides, i. 98. 

Patricius quoted, i. 67. 

Paul, St., his speech at Athens, i. 266. 

Paulus quoted, ii. 122. 

Pelagius, i. 306. 

Peripatetics, wrote works on same subjects 
as Aristotle, i. 20. 

Persseus, Stoic, i. 246. 

Petit, Samuel, his account of name Nico- 
machean, i. 12. 

Phanias, pupil of Aristotle, i. 7. 

Philetas of Cos, ii. 200. 
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Philo, Megarian, i. 249. 

Philolaus, i. 183. 

Philosophy, transition to modern, i. 243. 

Phocylides, i, 202. 

Pittacus of Mytilene, i. 63, ii. 28, 293. 

Plato, Aristotle his pupil for twenty years, 
i. 2. 

I. General. Borrows from various 
sources, i 136, 150. Development in 
his dialogues, i. 185-137. His pre- 
sentation of Socrates, i. 119-127. On 
the Sophists, i. 78-80, 99-100, 102, 
104, 107. On Protagoras, i. 92. 

Il. Dialectic or Science of Ideas. 
Destructive dialectic, i. 47. One and 
many, i. 96. His one, i. 364. Dialec- 
tic of contraries, ib, Delays teaching 
dialectic, i. 106. “History of doctrine, 
i. 115, 149-150. Ideas,i, 151. Idea 
of good, i. 152. The same criticised 
by Aristotle, i, 153-162. Synthetic, i. 
162. Infinite and limit, i, 204. His 
method, i. 354. Idea affects life, i. 
367. Mathematics have no basis, ii. 226. 

III. Physics. Matter an ‘ undefined 
duad,’ i. 203. Heavenly bodies, i, 229. 
Purer senses, ii. 330. Division of 
mind, i. 125, 139. Reminiscence, i. 
151. Immortality, i. 

IV. L£thics and Politics, Contempt 
for unphilosophic virtue, i. 48. Diffe- 
rent moral points of view in Republic, 
i. 46. Moral responsibility, i. 317. 
Virtue cannot be teught, i. 123, 382. 
All ethical conceptions go together, i. 
137. Adds metaphysics to religion, 
i138. Ends, i. 368. Happiness, i. 
378.  Protagorean identification of 
pleasure and good, i. 124, Prominence 
of pleasure suggested by Cyrenaics, i. 
134. Pleasure, i. 197-198. Not chief 
good, ii, 234, 317, 320. Intellectual 
pleasures, ii, 322. Four virtues, i. 

426. Justice, ii. 104. Justice a pro- 
portion, ii. 109. Implies its contrary, 
ii, 137, Injustice worse than being 
injured, ii, 142. Injustice better if vo- 
luntary,i. 126. ‘ Pigeon-house,’ ii. 203. 

Praise of Sparta, ii. 345. Com- 
munity of wives from Cynics, i. 130. 
Sducation in the Laws,i. 166. Anni- 
lilates individual, i. 138, 

V. Religion and Art. Philosopher 
under care of gods, ii. 342. Prayer, ii. 
101. Rbetoric, i. 90. 
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VI. Doubtful Works. Hipparchus, 
account of, i. 51. Laws, i. 167. 
Menexenus, i. 390. mept Siucatov, ii 
26. 

Plutarch, i. 5, 252, 270, ii. 62, 

Polemo, i. 169, 249. 

Polus of Agrigentum, i. 84, 109. 

Polygnotus, painter, i. 249. 

Pompey, i. 276. 

Porphyry, philosopher, his account of the 
three ethical treatises, i, 12. 

Posidonius, Stoic, i. 246, 258, 266-267. 

Poste, E., quoted, ii. 226, 

Present in quotations, i, 354. 

‘ Principle,’ i. 219. 

Prodicus of Cos, i. 85-86. Hisxpaiogaes 
i. 103. 

Promises, unfulfilled, in Nie. Eth, i. 
29-31. 

Proportion, arithmetical, ii, 113. 

Protagoras, i. 76-77, 150. On grammar, 
&e., i, 84-85. His philosophy,i. 91-94. 
—100.—His professions, i i. 102. First 
taught for money, ii. 282-283, 

Protarchus, i. 222. 

Protasis, complex, i. 391. 

Ptolemzus, Peripatetic, gives list of 
Aristotle’s writings, i. 11. 

Pythagoras, his metaphor, i. 356. : 

Pythagoreans, i 67, 116, 168, 202, 203, 
209, 238, 364, ii. 116, 261. 

Pythias, first wife of Aristotle, i. 25. 


. 


Ransom, ii. 127. 

Religion, often superstitious in Greece, i i. 
50.—ii. 263. 

Renonvier, quoted, i, 59, 131. 

Rhetoric, created .by Sophists, i. 83. 
General considerations on, i. 88-90. 
Roman tendency to, i. 278. 

‘ Right,’ i. 262. 

Rubellius Plautus, i. 282. 


Salt, proverb about, ii. 258, 

Sardanapalus, his epitaph, i. 357. - 

Sceevola, i, 299. 

Scaliger, J. C., his theory of —_— 
of Aristotelian writings, i. 3. 

Sciences, origin of division of, i. 118. 

Scythian malady, ii. 222. 

Seneca, i. 283-293. 

Senses, purer, ii. 330. 

Seven Wise Men, i. 56-59, 202. 

Sextius, Stoic, i. 280. ; 

Shakspeare quotes Nic. Eth., i. 352, On 
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courage, ii, 43, Murderers, ii. 46. 
‘Kept not time,’ ii. 71. Anger, ii. 81. 
Love, ii. 292. 

Sicyonians, ii. 44. 

Sight, ii. 323. 

Simonides of Ceos, his definition of justice, 
i, 46, 64. His morality, i. 62-64. 
Patronized by Hipparchus, i. 51, 62. 
On riches, ii. 62.—i. 434. 

Socrates, i. 111.—127, 377. On Sophists, 
i. 101. On courage, ii. 40. Various 
opinions, ii. 188, 195, 197. 

Solon, his poetry and philosophy, i. 57-59. 
Isocrates on him, i. 75.—179. His 
saying discussed, i. 241, 384-390. 

Sophists, i. 68-111, 123. See also under 
Aristotle and Plato. 

Sophocles quoted, i. 387. _ = 

Sotion, Stoic, i. 280. 

Sositheus, comic poet, i. 251. 

Spengel, Professor Ludwig, bis theory as 
to the three ethical treatises, i. 16. 
Quoted, i. 410. 

Speusippus, nephew of Plato, i. 167-169, 
364, ii. 207, 234, 237-240, 315 sqq. 

Spheerus, Stoic, i. 246. 

Spinoza quoted, ii. 337. 

Stewart, Dugald, given as example of 
modern philosophy, i. 308-311. 

Stilpo, Megarian, i. 249. 
Stoies, i. 243-305. Roman Stoics, i. 129. 
Separated Ethics and Politics, i. 348. 

Suicide, i. 272, 292, ii. 141. 

‘Suitable,’ i. 262. 

Swedenborg, his clairvoyance, is 113. 

Sybarites, ii. 222. 

Syllogisms, do we always reason in? ii. 216. 
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Tennyson quoted, ii. 224. 

Thales of Miletus, i. 57, ii. 166. 

Theatres, sweetmeats in, i’, 329. 

Theodectes, i. 14, ii. 222. 

Theognis of Megara, i. 60-62. Quoted, ii. 

| 803, 344, 

Theophrastus, i. 6-7, ii. 244, “Story that 
Aristotle preferred him to Eudemus, i. 
19. His correspondence with Eudemus, 
i.20. Educates Nicomachus, i. 25. 

Thrasea, i. 283. 

Thrasymachus of Chalcedon, i. 46, 107, 
109. 

Thucydides, i. 71. 

Tickling, ii. 223. 

Tigellinus, i. 282. 

Tisias, i. 83. 


Utility, i. 313. 
Vatican scholium, ii, 240.. 
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Will, i. 216 sqq. 
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Warrior, ii. 45. 


Xenocrates, i. 169, 249, 378. 

Xenophon, i.71. On the Sophists, i. 71—. 
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Zaleucus, his law of retaliation, ii. 117. 
Zeno, founder of Stoies, i. 246, 249-250. 
Zeno of Sidon, i. 246. 
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